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TO MY COMRADE TREE. 
BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


“ The tree may be still standing which shal! form 


your last resting-place."—H. K. Boyp. 


Remors in woods where thrushes chant, 
Or on some lonely mountain’s slope, 
Or in a copse—the cuckoo’s haunt— 
With fingers pointing to the cope, 
There stands a tree, there stands a tree, 
Must fall before they bury me. 


O waiting heart! where’er thou art, 
_At last thy dust with mine shall blend ; 
For though we spend our days apart, 
We come together at the end. 
And thou with me, and I with thee, 
Must lie in perfect unity, 


Within a cramped confine of space, 
And owning naught of earth beside, 

That heart must be my dwelling-place, 
For whom the world was not too wide. 

A new-time Dryad, mine must be 

‘The shape that shall inhabit thee. 


Perehance, in-some lone wandering, 
On thy.old roots I may have lain, 
And beard, above, the wood-birds sing, 
While God looked down upon us twain. 
And did I fee! no thrill, with thee, 
Of fellowship and sympathy? 


Is thy strong heart ne’er wearied oat 
With standing ‘neath the over-freight 
Of bonghs that compass thee about 
With mass of green, or white, a-weight? 
O patient tree! O patient tree! 
Dost never long for rest—like me? 


I know thou spreadest grateful shade 
When fierce the noontide suo doth beat, 

And birds their nests in thee have made, 
And cattle rested at thy feet. 

Heaven grant I make this life of mine 

As beautiful and brave as thine. 


And when thy circling cloak is doffed, 
Thou standest on the storm-swept sod, 
And liftest thy long arms aloft 
In mute appealing to thy God, 
Appeal forme! Appeal for me! 
That I may stand as steadfastly. 


Let me fulfill my destiny, 
And calmly wait for thee, 0 friend ! 
For thou must fall and I must die, 
And come together at the end ; 
To quiet slumbering addressed, 
Shut out from storm, shut in for rest, 


Thus, lying in God’s mighty Hand, 
While his great purposes unfold, 
We'll feel, as was from Chaos planned, 
His breath inform our formless mold. 
New shape for thee, new life for me, 
For both—a vast eternity. 
Susruenpstowr, W. Va. 


ON HELEN'S CHEEK. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


Om Helen's cheek was once a glow, 
An arc of dreamland glimpsed below, 
A silver-purpled, peachy beauty 





In tidal swayings to and fro. 


O flush of youth! outveiveting 


The butterfiy’s Arabien wing ! 


The very argosies of morning 
Bear not from Heaven so rich a thing. 





Nay, Time! record it not so fast, 
The reign of soses overpast ; 

All victor-pomps of theirs encircle 
A loyal woman to the last. 


Bo true of speech, of soul so free, 
Of such a mellowed blood is she, 

That girlhood’s vision, long evanished, 
Rounds never to a memory. 


No loss in her Love’s self descries ! 
Up-trembling to adoring eyes, 

The sweet mirage of youth and beauty 
On Helen's cheek forever lies. 
Boston, Mass. 





THE POET'S PLEA. 


FROM VICTOR HUGO, 


BY WILLIAM OLEAVER WILKINSON. 


Tue story is told that Victor Hugo, concerning 
himself on behalf of one condemned, called on 
King Louw Philippe to intercede for the anfortu- 
nate man. It wasa second compassionate effort of 
the poet’s; but the hour was late, and the monarch, 
being now retired to bed, could nat be seen, Not 
to be wholly balked of his purpose, Hugo left a 
plea, in suddenly improvised verse, on the table to 
meet the King’s eye in the morning. There had 
been a recent death in the royal family of an idol- 
ized daughter, and a birth too, as well. Of these in- 
cidents the poet avaiis himeeif in his quatrain, 
which, very closely rendered, runs as follows: 


By your lost angel, dove-like from you flown, 
By this sweet royal babe, fair, fragile reed, 

Mercy onee more! Be mercy, mercy shown ! 
In the tomb’s name, and cradle’s both, I plead. 


(The original may be subjoined for comparison : 
Par votre ange envolée ainsi qu’ une colombe, 
Par ce royal enfant, doux et fréle roseau, 
Grace encore une fois! grace au nom de la tombe! 
Grace au nom du berceau! 
The poet’s plea availed.) 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


FEDERAL as aa OW RAIL- 
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BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 


Danret Wepsrer once said: ‘ A strong 
conviction that something must be done is 
the parent of many bad measures.” He 
made the observation early iu his career; 
but it was a sign of his statesmanlike power 
to detect the common element in beteroge- 
neous incidents of public life that he should 
have made it. Scarcely a year passes which 
does not give us a new illustration of its 
truth. The next instance of headlong leg- 
islation with which this country is threat- 
ened, is an act regulating railroads. 

Two fallacies are of constant repetition 
in propositions for more Government reg- 
ulation, The first and widest is to argue 
that competition is not perfect in its ac- 
tion, and does not satisfactorily solve the 
problems. It is inferred that we must have 
some form of Government regulation. 
Plainly this inference is a non sequitur, un- 
less it can be shown that Government reg- 
ulation wii produce perfect and satisfac- 
tory results; or, that requlatiop, although 
imperfect, will just complement and make 
up for the imperfections of competition. 

The second fallacy is illustrated when, af, 
ter trying for a long time to solve a problem 
of the social order without success, we de- 
clare, in despair, that the State will have to 
take it in hand and legislate about it. This 
is a worse non sequitur than the other. 

Both these fallacies are involved in the 
current arguments for the proposed legis- 
tion about railroads. Railroads are still 
new and still. in theirinfaney. It seems 


Feasonable to believe that they are capable 


of great development beyond what any one 





are 
reasonably sure to cause transformations 
in railroad business and methods. We have 
only just reached the point where a few 
men are competent to manage great lines of 
railroad on their technical side. We have 
only just begun to educate men for the 
railroad business as a profession. Railroad 
men do not seem yet to have any code of 
right behavior or right management be- 
tween themselves. People often deride 
the professional code of lawyers or doctors, 
but the value of such a code is seen, if we 
take a case like the one before us, where a 
bew profession has not yet developed a 
code. The social and economic questions 
raised by railroads and about raiJroads are 
extremely difficult and complicated. We 
have not,so far,accomplished much of any- 
thing toward solving them by experience or 
theory. The discussion, so far as it has 
yet gone, has only shown that we have the 
task yet before us, and that, so far, all has 
been a struggle of various interest to use 
railroads for their own advantage. The 
true solution of the only proper legislative 
problem—viz., how to adjust all the in- 
terests so that no one of them can encroaeh 
upon the others, has scarcely been furthered 
atall. Itis only necessary to take up a 
volume uf the evidence taken by one of 
the Congressional committees on this sub- 
ject, or any debate about it which has 
arisen in Congress, to see how true it is 
that conflicting interests are struggling for 
advantage over each other. 

The railroad question is far wider than 
the scope of any proposed legislation with 
regard toit. It is so wide thatin any pe- 
riod of five or ten years new phases of it 
come to the front and occu sy public atten- 
tion. Just now the prominent phase isthe 
effect of competition on a weak market. 
The means of transportation seem to have 
been maultiplied in excess of the demand for 
the time being. The railroad monopoly is 
in the position of any monopoly which has 
overproduced its market. Pooling would be 
the mode of applying combination and re- 
striction of production to this business. 
That pooling would suit the condition of 
things just at this moment, and would be a 
corrective for the evils which just now 
command public attention, is very probable; 
but the country is undoubtedly destined to 
enter on a new period of expanding a 
hitherto unknown prosperity, and. what 
would be the effects of pooling on a strong 
and rising market under great demand of 
transportation? Ifa law is passed it be- 
comes arigid and unavoidable constraint. 
It is not, however, my purpose to argue 
that pooling is a good thing ora bad thing. 
The arguments upon that point are so 
strong upon either side that a case is made 
out for neither. Undersuch circumstances, 
to legislate is to decide, and to commit 
the interests at stake to a decision which 
is immature, and is founded in nothing but 
the notion that something must be done. 
Competition has borne not only upon the 
rates, but also on the quality of cars and 
stations, upon speed and punctuality, upon 
parlor car and other conveniences. What 
would be the effect of strict pooling upon 
these? 

The second point which seems now to 
occupy attention, is the effect of railroads 
upon natural distances. It is assumed 
that it must be wrong that railroads should 
make a place which is near, further off 
than: one which is remote. The London 
Economist, of December 18th, took this 





that railroads do invert relations of dis- 
tance, and make places which are two hun- 
dred miles off economically nearer than 
places one hundred miles off. In doing 
this they also invert the interests of a 
great many people. It isarash and mis- 
chievous undertaking to try to offset or 
correct this by arbitrary legislation. It is 
not possible to draft an intelligible and 
workable regulation to do it. The short-° 
haul clause in the bill now before the 
Senate is already a subject of disputed in- 
terpretation, and whenever the counts 
eome to act upon it, they will interpret it 
as its language seems to require, not as 
anybody now says that it is intended to 
mean. The interests of the extreme West 
constantly demand that the full power of 
railroads to annihilate distance and time 
shall be exerted in their favor. During the 
last summer, Senator Edmunds pointed 
out to his Vermont constituents their griev- 
ance, in the fact that railroads pour into 
the Eastern market, in competition with 
them, all the products of the West—i.e., do 
just what the West demands. Cheap freights 
westward benefit Eastern manufacturers 
and Western consumers, while they injure 
Western manufacturers. Cheap freights 
eastward favor Western farmers and cattle 
raisers and Eastern consumers, while they 
injure Eastern farmers. How can the 
legislator meddle in this great complex of 
interests without doing harm to everybody, 
especially when he goes about it without 
any theoretical or practical principles to 
guide him, with nothing but the conviction 
that many things in the existing order are 
not as we would like them to be, and that 
something must be done? 

The railroad question, properly speak- 
ing, I repeat, goes far beyond the points 
which are now attracting attention. The 
railroad company has relations to its em- 
ployés, to the state which taxes its prop- 
erty, to the municipalities whose streets its 
line crosses, to adjoining real-estate owners, 
to the legislators and editors who want 
free passes, etc., etc. In all these relations 
there are two parties, for even a railroad 
company has rights. Competing lines have 
relations to each other, and these often raise 
questions in which there is no simple ‘‘ jus- 
tice.” The competing lines may not be 
subject to the same legislative regulations. 
A country three thousand miles in extent 
is not much troubled by the extra prejudice 
which is imported into the question of long 
and short haul when it seems to include 
favor to foreigners at the expense of citi- 
zens; but, if there is anything real in the 
latter grievance, itis difficult tosee why it 
should not also exist in a concealed form 
here. Finally, it cannot be forgotten that 
the railroad question includes the®question, 
how those who have contributed the 
capital to build the road are to obtain their 
remuneration. If the State underiakes to 
regulate all the rest, it will see itself forced 
at last to regulate also this. Hitherto the 
stockholders have been left to get their re- 
muneration out of their own enterprise, if 
they could. If they could not, they have 
been left to make the best of it. If, how- 
ever, the State interferes with the whole 
management of their enterprise, how will it 
escape the justice of the demand at last 
that it compensate them or secure them a 
return on their investment? 

In the present state of the case it be- 
hooves us to remember that, in the varying 
phases of the industrial world of our time, 
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first one interest gets a chance and then 
another. It is notin human wit to stand 
over this system and correct or adjust it so 
as to offset all the special combinations of 
industrial advantage and disadvantage. It 
is no question whether we like living in an 
age of steam or not. The steam-engine 
was invented in the course of time, just 
when all the antecedents which were nec- 
essary for it had been provided. It has 
come to stay, and we must learn to live 
with it. We have sung a great many pans 
over it. It may be doubted whether we 
have found out yet what an uncomfortable 
social comrade it may prove to be when it 
is fall grown. Many of its workings are 
very capricious in the chances which they 
throw in the way of one man, or which 
they take away from another. Can we do 
anytbing wiser than to take the good 
chances and the il chances over a period 
of years and make the best of them? 

What we need most in regard to all socie) 
problems, if we want to solve them either 
by voluntary action or by legislation, is 
knowledge. If we could have a commis- 
sion to study railroads, and if its powers 
were only such as are required to enable 
it to get information and to investigate 
cases, and if its personnel was such as to 
inspire confidence that it was capable of 
* conducting the investigation, and that it 
would conduct it disinterestedly, from the 
standpoint of justice to all interests, the 
commission might be very useful. It is 
very probable that legislation might ulti- 
mately prove necessary or expedient. It 
would not then be an embodiment of any- 
body’s whim or view of the matter, but 
would be guided by experience and observa- 
tion. Blundering expeciments in legislation 
cannot be simply abandoned if they do not 
work well. They leave their effects behind, 
if they are set aside, or they create vested 
interests which make it difficult to set them 
aside. 

Yave UNIVERSITY, 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





ContTInvaTions of a book that has had a 
great success ate always to be deprecated. 
I cannot recall a single example in which 
such an attempt has not provoked an un- 
favorable comparison. Some lovers of 
paradox have, indeed, asserted that Para- 
dise Regained” is equal to ‘Paradise Lost,” 
but they have not succeeded even in per- 
suading people that they believe their own 
assertion. No one, 80 far as I know, has had 
the hardihood to match the second part of 
‘* Robinson Crusoe” with the first. Thack- 
eray, it is true, added a conclusion to 
‘‘Tvanhoe ” that has its merits, but it is 
doubtful whether the original author would 
have approved of it; and more than one 
poet has continued ‘‘ Christabel,” with less 
satisfaction to the public than to him- 
self. The only example of a succesaful 
continuation (if continuation it can be 
called) of a successful book that 1 can call 
to mind is ‘‘ Alice in the Looking Glase,” 
which has, I confess, tickled me as much 
as its precedecessor.* 

A consideration of the above eircum- 
stance caused me to regard the Laureate’s 
determination to continue ‘“ Locksley 
Hail,” with considerable apprehension. 
He had in bis youth, it is true, accom- 
plished a similar feat in his ‘‘ Queen of the 
May,” the latter “* part” of which is nearly 
as good as the former; but the intervals 
both in the action of the poem ard the age 
of the poet, were so slight that the two 
efforts might almost be counted as one. 
Between his first and his present venture 
half a century intervenes, and it isno won- 
der that be has found it difficult to pick up 
the old threads and piece them together 
anew. Onthe other hand, this very cir- 
cumstance of lapse of time has given him 
a certain advantage. It is a common as- 
sertion that our feelings as well as our pas- 
sions change with the revolving years, and 
that in old age we see matters from a 
wholly different standpoint from that of 
our youth; but this is the first time that 
we have had proof of it from a competent 
witness. Alfred Tennyson has had the op- 





*I see, by the bye, that Mr. Rider Haggard is about 
to commence a continuation of his “King Solomon's 
Mines,” and I sincerely hope that its success will, like 
that of Miss Alice, be an exception that proves the 
rule . 





portunity of experiencing the mental 
change of which he writes, as well as the 
power of expressing it; and even from this 
point of view alone his new poem would be 
intensely interesting. (How strange that 
he should call it by almost the very name 
which Scott bestowed upon his first prose 
romance!) The work itself has been dis- 
cussed everywhere already—and only too 
trankly! There is, it is said, no gratitude 
in politics, and I am afraid the same may 
be said of literary criticism. 

A London journal], not very remarkable 
either for good taste or good manners, has 
been endeavoring to show that it is the 
duty of a critic to do his best to expose the 
faults of a writer, though he should be his 
nearest friend. As the guardian of litera- 
ture and public morals, it is shocked to 
find that personal motives, at least of the 
softer kind, should have any weight in 
criticism. ‘‘ Let justice be done though 
the Heavens fall,” it shrieks; and, as 
though there were not plenty of scribes 
who love to wield the whip for its own sake, 
insists upon the author’s friend being the 
very man to castigate him. Of courseitis 
possible that one should feel himself such a 
literary Brutus that he seems cailed upon, 
though with grief and pain, to execute 
witb his own hand, in the sacred cause of 
Letters, the companion of his youth or his 
chum at the club; but in such a case he 
ought to be the noblest of creatures all 
round, whereas my experience of this class 
of critic is that he is not so very nice ali 
rvund, and that the one point on which he 
shows apy magnanimity is this sacrifice of 
friendship on the altar of public good. The 
secret of the matter is that heis an ill-con- 
ditioned brute, who cannot abstain from 
doing what mischief he can—which is, for- 
tunately, very little—even to his brother. 
Hardly less offensive, te my mind, than 
personal prejudice in a reviewer, is a want 
of moderation in finding fault in the case 
of great writers who have passed the hey- 
day of their prime. Alfred Tennyson has 
given the world as much pleasure and 
profit as any writer alive, and very many 
times; and he is now, it is said, eighty 
years of age. It seems to mie that it be- 
hooves even a critic to moderate the ran- 
cor of his pen toward such a public bene- 
factor. 

The above remarks are by no means ap- 
plicable to the ‘‘ Memoirs” of Mr. Abraham 
Hayward. I am not aware that he ever bene- 
fited the public much when he was alive, 
and what was good in him is buried with 
his bones. At all events there is nothing 
good in his ‘‘ Memoirs.” Whenever I met 
him in the flesh I regarded him with no 
little interest. ‘‘Is it possible,” I used to 
ask myself, ‘‘ that politicians think highly 
of this gentleman’s intelligence and come 
to him for advice, or that society imagines 
him te be agreeable?” The fact is that a 
raconteur in London,if only certificated by 
persons of fashion, is accepted on trust, 
and needs do little or nothing to justify his 
backers. Mr. Abraham Hayward never 
said anything noteworthy, nor ever wrote 
apything save of a parasitical character— 
that is to say, certain reviews and essays— 
which caused Mr. Benjamin Disraeli to 
call him, with somewhat superfluous diere- 
spect, the Louse of Literature. 

I am glad to see that the sagacity of that 
magnificant animal, the horse, has at last 
been challenged by a competent authority; 
a gentleman (in a circus) who has spent his 
life in training animals of all sorts, pro- 
nounces the horse to be the stupidest of all 
acimals save the pig. Of course this may 
be attributed to nervousnes;, just as some 
blundering idiot who treads on our mental 
toes with every word is pronounced by the 
charitable shy; but the fact remains that 
he can learn nothing and has very little to 
forget. 

The description of the new torpedo ship 
invented in America, which appeared in 
a London journal the other day, is ingen- 
fous and interesting; but it can scarcely 
claim to be novel. Iu a little book called 
“The Cruise of the Anti-Torpedo,” pub- 
lished in 1871, of which a copy lies before 
me, the same idea is not only dwelt upon 
but developed. I do not vouch for the 
ecientific accuracy of the construction of 
this vessel, but it is thus deseribed, appar- 
ently by an amateur on board of her: 


«The Anti-Torpedo’ was the only veagel 





ourselves from hostile observation, and when it 
was very rough. In such cases the great gun 
was lowered by machinery into the hold, and 
the iron bulwarks of the vessel, which moved 
on hinges, were fastened flat upon it. So far 
the ship was in no way different from the more 
recent examples of the floating battery ; but in- 
stead of looking like a big barge, we only 
shewed above the water two funnelse—the one 
to admit air, and, ina slight degree light, the 
other to eject what little smoke we did not our- 
selves consume. This was so thin and feathery 
that it might have been taken for the breath 
of the vessel itself, a resemblance which was 
strengthened when she snorted. The atmos- 
phere under hatches was a little confined, it 
must be owned, and everything below had a 
glassy and sea-green aspect, by reason of the 
side lights (which were small and of a very thick 
plate glass), being under the waves. Our crew, 
in fact, lived in a sort of vivarium, with an 
aquarium outside of it, and just as when visiting 
the Zodlogical Gardens we were wont to stare 
at the pike and perch in their glass boxes, so 
did pike and perch (or their marine equivalents) 
come and stare at us and wonder how we liked 
it. We could sink twenty feet down, or even 
more, by means of a contrivance for exhausting 
the air, but it was imprudent to do so, because 
if once the water did get in at either funnel 
we were done for. Nevertheless we sometimes 
ran it very fine. Once it was such a very near 
thing, that if I had not lost three pounds in 
weight by profuse perspiration, and thereby 
lightened the vessel, it was acknowledged by all 
hands—though they never thanked me for it— 
we should have gone down irrevoeably. In such 
cases nothing but the Corinthian summits of 
our funnels, which were purposely shaped after 
that order of architecture, in order to resembie 
water-lilies, were then visible to the superficial 
observer. The astonishment of the casual sea- 
farer may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed, when, approaching those interesting 
objects of natural history, he beheld their stalks 
suddenly emerge from the water, followed rapid- 
ly by our unpretending hull, and even that sen- 
timent was a trifling emotion compared with 
the feelings he experienced (if hostile) when 
we threw off all reserve and our shifting deck, 


and favored him with a view of our great gun.” 


I acknowledge that the funnels of the 
‘* Anti-Torpedo” were a drawback, and,so 
far,inferior tothe American invention; but, 
on the other hand, it possessed a peculiar 
advantage from which it derived ite name. 
Every one knows, or ought to know, the 
strength of Toddlescement. Once mended 
by it (vide advertisement) a crack is inca- 
pable of a second rupture. ‘‘One ship,” 
the author proceeds to remark, ‘“‘ was 
broken up into minute fragments to begin 
witb, and then put together again (like mo- 
saic), whereby it became infrangible. No 
less than a hundred thousand bottles of 
cement were applied to this purpose at 
the wholesale price of ninepence half-penny 
a bottle, and a great fuss was made about 
this item in the Government estimates.” 

What Government it was that equipped 
the “ Anti-To o” has escaped my recol- 
lection. But here is its printed record, and 
it is but fair to put in its claim to origi- 
nality. 

In spite of the approbation showered upon 


centenarians, I have never thought very 


highly of their condition; it always seemed 
to me that there must be some drawbacks 
to that state of perfect contentment “‘ with 
all their faculties about them,” etc., as de- 
scribed by their interviewers. I am now 
certain of it. Ina description of an inhab- 
itant of Kerkwall, who completed his one 
hundredth year last week, there occurs in 
the middle of quite a glowing account of 
the old gentleman’s health and spirits—this 
significant line: “He is able to move 
about his room occasionally.” The re- 
porter was, no doubt, badly chosen; he 
either let out the truth by accident, or 
made too much of what was not aftér all 
a very state of prosperity. In the lat- 
ter case he reminds me ofa well-known 
rider to a verdict by a Scotch jury upon a 
suicide: ‘‘As twopence half-penny was 
found in the deceased’s pockete, it is clear 
that want was not the cause of the catas- 
” 


There seems to be # struggle among all 


classes, as to who shall suggest the most 
ridiculous method of celebrating the Queen’s 





jubilee. The prize, I think, should be 


of merit for literature and art, to be called 
the Order of the Rose. 
Lowpox, Exe 





A MOTTO FOR THE SEW YEAR. 
—_— 
BY TRYOM EDWARDS, D.D. 


Tne Moravians have the custom, in their 
congregations and families, of annually 
adopting a ‘‘ Year-word,” or a text and 
motto for the year, to be kept daily in their 
thoughts, to be rememberad alike in joy or 
sorrow, in labor or rest, as a memento to 
duty, and a guide and help in the Christian 
life. 

And taking the idea, very probably, 
from them, the late excellent Dr. James 
Alexander, it is said, was accustomed, at 
the beginning of every year, to select and 
preach on some brief and striking text of 
Scripture, suggesting it to his people as 
their ‘“‘Motto for the year,” to be kept 
every day in their thoughts, as a monitor 
against temptation, a maxim for the 
guidance of their conduct, and a constant 
incentive to spirituality and faithfulness in 
duty. At one time it might be, *: Praying 
always”; at another, ‘‘ Seek first the King- 
dom of God and his righteousness”; at 
another, ‘‘Strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth”; at another, ‘‘ Watch, for ye know 
not the hour when your Lord may come”; 
now a command, now an exhortation, now 
a promise; but in every case some bricf 
sentence from the Bible, that might keep 
God and duty and eternity in view, and 
thus aid to fidelity and progress in the 
Christian life. 

Now in things of this world, we all see, 
at once, the power and value of the many 
brief proverbs and apothegms, in which 
the wise and good of past days have em- 
bodied the results of their experience for 
the benefit and guidance of those coming 
after them. Such maxims as ‘* Out of debt, 
out of danger”—‘‘Idleness will clothe a 
man with rags”; ‘* Take care of the pence, 
and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves,” have saved many a man from 
poverty and distress for this world, and 
guided nota few to prosperity and even 
great wealth. And the Jeneft of such 
maxims is, that they separate those who 
act on principle from those who act only 
on impulse, and they also lead to consist" 
ency and to promptness and decision in 
the exeeution of our purpose in carrying 
out to results the plans that, in theory, 
seem wise and good. And their value is 
greater or less, aceording to the truth they 
embody, the subjects to which they relate_ 
the ease of their application, and the ex, 
tent to which they are applicable in every- 
day life. 

But if the wise maxims of men are of 
value for this world, much more are the 
divine maxims, which God has given, of 
value, both for this world and the next. 
And the Bible is full of such maxims, 
every one of which is not only a safe, but 
@ perfect guide for us, not only for the life 
that now is, but for that which is to come, 
and on which we so soon must enter. Any 
one of these maxims may well be taken as 
a motto for the marked epochs of life—for 
the return, for example, of a birthday, or 
for the opening of the new year. And 
what wiser, safer, better motto for every 
one, for the year just opening upon us, 
than that brief and wonderful expression 
of the Apostle Paul, the aim, the object, 
the summiog up of his entire life, ‘“For me 
to live is Carist.” 

Here, in a word, is the estimate of Paul’s 
sober judgment—that this was the wisest 
and best life one possibly could live; the 
language of his supreme affection—that his 
whole soul was bound up ina life like this; 
his earnest and prayerfal desire—that he 
might be enabled always to live it; his 
fixed and solemn purpose—that, by the 
grace of God, he would so live; his daily 
course of enlightened, habitual, persever- 
ing action—for life to him, was more than 
mere revery, or dreaming, or planuing, he 
only asked: ‘‘ Lord what wilt thou have 
me to do?” And when known, he did it 
with all his might—diligently, earnestly, 
, his entire life running in 
the channels of a holy, Christian habit, 
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just as the blood does in the arteries and 
veins. 

Pau! centered everything in Christ; con- 
nected all that is good with him. Con- 
verted, he was a new creature in Christ 
Jesus; enlightened, Christ was his wis- 
dom ; justified and accepted, Christ was his 
righteousness; purified and led on in a 
holy life, Christ was his sanctification; a 
subject and servant, Christ was his mas- 
ter; a disciple, he received every lesson 
that Christ taught, and followed wherever 
Christ might. His knowledge was the 
knowledge of Christ ; his faith a faith in 
Christ; his love, a supreme love to Christ. 
His time, talents, isfluence, labors, body, 
soul, spirit, all were habitually and er- 
tirely consecrated to Obrist. To the close 
of his days he lived for Christ, and so, at 
the end he found it was gain to die, for it 
was to be with Christ forever! 

What a blessed motto, then, not only for 
the year, but for life, is given us in these 
words of the apostle—not merely a ‘‘ Year- 
turd,” but a “ Life-word” front God him- 
self. If, now, at the opening of another 
year, each one would seriously adopi it, 
and every day diligently and prayerfully 
act upon it, would it not revolutionize our 
hearts and aims and conduct—in/a word, 
our entire lives? Would it not deepen our 
humility, and quicken our faith, and ani- 
mate our hopes, and kindle afresh both our 
love and zeal, and lead us to live that our 
light would indeed shine, and all would 
take knowledge of us that we had been 
with Jesus? And if allwere to adopt and 
act upon it, would it not revolutionize the 
family, society, the Church, and the entire 
world? Would it not make all wiser, hap- 
pier, better; more faithful to every duty, 
more spiritual in heart and life; more hum- 
ble, watchful, prayerful, useful; more like 
Carist in spirit, more devoted to him in 
obedience; more bound to him ia love; 
more entirely one with him, as the branch 
is with the vine, and so bringing forth 
much fruit for him? 

This, then, be the motto: the ‘‘ Year- 
word,” for every one, for the New Year: 
“« For me to live is Christ!” Then, if our 
lives are spared, we shall honor him on 
earth. Or, if called away before the year 
shall be ended, we sball find, in our own 
bleesed experience, tbat to die is everlast- 
ing gain! 

Gouvenzor, N. ¥. 





FIVE YEARS AGO. 
A REMINISCENCE. 





BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
IL 


Ir was a lovely Sunday morning on which 
we Noviomagian pilgrims gathered about 
the breakfast‘table in the George Inp, to 
eat, drink, and be discreetly merry—all in 
due thankfulness of spirit. It is only 
“ foolish jesting” which is ‘‘not conven- 
ient” and Scriptural. We talked over the 
preceding day, especially the dinner-party, 
and recalled a host of pleasant saying’, 
thinking to taste again the fine flavor of 
their cleverness; but a certain, or uncer- 
tain, delicate, ethereal ingredient of appc- 
siteness and spontaneity—something spark- 
ling and startling—the tingling efferves- 
cence of wit, the flash of sudden fancy; in 
short, the charm of the unexpected, was 
wanting, Alas! it is always so in thislife. 
You cannot seal up the sunshine of a sir- 
gle golden day for future use, or store 
away to keep on draft the moat bounteous 
flow of wit and wisdom from the lips of 
genius, hoping to preserve all its body and 
all its bead. Still, as I said, we chatted 
and laughed with moderate enjoyment, but, 
while planning what we should do after 
service, which we were to attend in the 
Cathedral, I observed the secretary, Mr. 
Stevens, beside whom I sat, looking very 
grave overa telegram which had just come 
to him from London. This he quietly 
showed to me. It announced the shooting 
of President Garfield on the preceding day. 
Appalled, as we were, we still said nothing, 
made no sign, dreading to sadden the light 
hearts about us, dreading, too, to reveal our 
national misfortune and humiliation. To 
us both it came, also, as a personal sorrow. 
But soon our grave faces betrayed us, and 
we were questioned. I need hardly tell 
how much our friends were shocked by 








the terrible news; indeed, all at the table 
seemed startled and awed by it—that lurid 
lightning-flash from under the sea. One, 
however, remarked cheerily that, as Presi- 
dent Garfield was not killed outright, the 
wound might not prove mortal; and I re- 
member that Dr. Richardson, with sad 
conviction, replied: ‘“‘He was shot in the 
back; he will die.” Then, turning to me, 
he added: ‘‘ Ab, Madam, you will not con- 
vert us to republicanism so lopg as you 
shoot your Presidents—and such good men, 
too.” 

I was feeling much cast down, but I had 
the spirit to reply: ‘‘ Yes, we have fallen 
on troublous and terrible times, we Amer- 
icans and English! How often has the 
good and gracious Victoria been shot at?” 
He smiled, as he replied, ‘‘Some five or 
six times, Iam sorry to say.” ‘Ah, and 
always escaped injury? Then your Queen 
has better luck than our Presidents; but 
our assassins are better shots than yours. 
The revolver is an American institution.” 

There came from the street a burst of 
military music, and, looking out, we raw 
several companies of soldiers marching by, 
going from their barracks to the Cathedral 
for morning service. They were a fine, 
stalwart set of men, glowing with health 
and vigor, and pounding the earth with 
their sturdy, measured tread—‘‘ common 
soldiere,” yet the humblest among them 
could at least look forward to a soldier’s 
honorable death, while he, our brave chief, 
whom I had last seen looking as ruddy 
aod strong as any of these, he—lifted so 
high above great captains, on a level 
with princes—must die ingluriously, at the 
hand of a mad assassin! It was very sad 
and bitter—a mysterious, dreadful, dark- 
some prov:dence! 

But by noon other dispatches were re- 
ceived, stating that the President had been 
removed to his home, that he kept up cour- 
age, and that there was some slight hope 
of his recovery. We seized on that hope, 
the first of those which, alternating with 
despairs, only seemed to torture our hearts 
for many weeks. On that day, however, 
the illusive report did cheer us marvel- 
ously, We so wanted to be happy again, 
and in the afternoon, when we all drove 
over to Hursley, on a pilgrimage to the 
church, home, and grave of Keble, along 
beautiful roads, between flowery hedges, 
past peaceful, smiling fields and_pict- 
ureeque cottages—through all the sum- 
mer brightness and Sunday biessedness, 
we were happy and hopeful, putting away 
from us all thoughts of crime, suffering, 
*‘ conspiracies and sudden death.” 

Beautifu', exceedingly, with a quiet, 
poetic, English beauty, we found Hursley 
Church, its yard and the rectory—all in 
perfect keeping with the character and 
genius of Keble. The church was rebuilt, 
or thoroughly restored, out of the profits of 
“The Coristian Year,” readers of those 
hymns contributing some fine stained-glass 
windows. The rectory is very near, and 
beride the path leading to this lovely home 
and home of love, sleep the poet and his 
wife—couched meekly down under cur- 
tains of ‘‘sun-dropped shade” —the marble 
slab above them framed in sweetest flow- 
ers. Ina lit'le poem, written at the time, 


by our friend, Mr. Bennock, are the lines: 
**Below that arch of scented limes, 


He walked and framed his lofty rnymes ; 
There day by day, he slowly paced, 

Till all the Christian Year was traced. 
The outcome of his song divine 

This modest home and humble shrine.” 

But it is more—ab, how much more! If 
William of Wykeham lives on from cen- 
tury to century, in learning and in the grati- 
tude of the learned of the colleges he 
founded, John Keble entered through his 
work, on a world-embracing immortality 
of song aad praise, as, about his loftiest 
verse and most heavenly themes, clings his 
sweet human memory. The love of him 
seems thus forever blended with the love 
of his dear Lord. 

In Harsley Church was buried Richard 
Cromwell, who lived and died in Merdon 
Castle, near by. After his death the Manor 
was sold to one Sir William Heathcote, 
who ruthlessly pulled down the quaint old 
mansion, built in 1188 by Bishop Henry 
de Blois. During the demolition the work- 
men had a fortunate ‘‘find”—the big seal 
of the Commonwealth, hidden in a well. A 
still more curious act of vandalism was 





committed in this neighborhood—no less 
than the breaking up of the stone coffins 
of Alfred the Great, his Queen Alewiths, 
and his son, Edward the Elder—for materi- 
al to mend the road with. They had been 
discovered amid the ruins of Hyde Abbey, 
wherein many princes were entombed in 
the old, old time. It happened that the 
county Bridewell was being built on the 
spot, and the contents of the coffins were 
piously buried in the jail yard. So the 
criminals, in passing back and forth, may 
be tramping over royal dust—over what 
was once pride and power and dainty 
beauty. Yet so may we all be doing, even 
in our so-called ‘‘ New World.” 

The upper slab of Alfred’s coffin, bearing 
the inscription, was alone preserved, and 
is said to be at Corby Castle. 

On our return to Winchester we al! gath- 
ered for a five-o’clock tea at the house of 
the head-master of the college. It wasa 
quaint, rambling old mansion, full of beau- 
tiful and interesting objects, and our host 
and hostess were most affable and charm- 
ing, exceedingly intelligent as to books, of 
course, and cultured in matters esthetic; 
but.I found them, like many highly edu- 
cated Eoglish people, singularly ignorant 
in regard to my poor little country, geo- 
graphically, socially, and politically. In 
their company it was wofully borne 
in upon me that Young America played 
but a small sowbrette part in the grand 
drama of nations. While walking after tea 
with our hostess in her beautiful garden— 
a bit of paradise walled in darkly and 
deeply, like a penitentiary—I found my 
thoughts wandering away across the sea, 
and apologized for my absent-mindedness 
by referring to ‘‘the tragedy at Washing- 
ton.” She had heard nothing of it. I ex- 
plained that there had been a wicked at- 
tempt to murder our President. She was 
a placid woman, but really had a shocked 
expression,as she exclaimed, ‘‘ Just fancy!” 
Then she added, naively: ‘‘In case the 
poor man dies, are you not afraid you will 
have a war over the succession?”” When 
I assured her that Vice-President Arthur 
would quietly take the President’s place, 
she said she thought we were wise “to 
have a second man in training, in case the 
first man of the nation should be shot!”—a 
sensible ides, if an odd way of putting it. 
My hostess was artistic in her tastes. I 
found that out in a way not very flattering 
to my vanity. On our first meeting she 
was so exceedingly graciour, so effusively 
complimentary, that I was beginning to be 
set up a little, when I perceived that she 
was confounding me with the clever En- 
glish artist, Kate Greenaway—bounteous 
creator of funny tail-jacketed little boys, 
and quaint, big-bonneted little girls. 

On Monday morning we visited Guildhall 
Museum, where we saw many curious old 
things, among them Cromwell’s haughty de- 
mand for the surrender of Winchester Cas- 
tle, every word like a sword-stroke, and the 
original Winchester measures of King Ed- 
gar, even yet, in part, at least, the English 
standards. We hold on to the sacred 
bushel of our fathere, but the measure of 
the men has passed away. One of Edgar's 
regulations, at least, has fallen into des- 
uetude. In his day, at taverns, thecompany 
used to drink thin ale, or suck out of a 
common jug, and the Danes being deep- 
drinking roysterers, always got the better of 
the Eoglisb, who were loud in their plaints, 
So the wise king ordered that all such 
drinking-vessels should be made with small 
pegs ineide, placed at equal distances, and 
forbade, under a heavy penalty, any man 
from going beyond his own proper peg. The 
power of the people has made great strides 
since Edgar’s day. Suppose the common 
jug custom bad come down without re- 
strictions to these times, suppose the Eng- 
lish Government, moved: by complaints 
against, say the Milesian Danes, should in- 
stitute a peg-regulation, what tumult and 
revolt! Mobs would besiege palaces and 
parliaments, shouting: ‘Give us the jug 
of our fathers!” ‘‘ Freedom in drink 
ing, or down with the Government!” 
While, perhaps, slangy small boys would 
yell from lamp-posts and trees: “‘ Out with 
the peg#, or peg out!” 

After Guildhall we inspected Westgate, 
the only ancient entrance to the city now 
left standing—a massive structure, dating 
back to the time of King Stephen; and 





then we visited the great hall, the only 
portion left of the grand old castle, a fort- 
ress, built by William the Conqueror. This 
noble old hall, like that of Westminster, is 
packed with history, and seems swarming 
with stately ghosts. In it the earlier par- 
liaments sat for nearly four hundred years. 
In it, also, took place the trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and his fellow ‘‘conspirators.” Fast- 
ened up against the wall, where once stood 
the royal dais, we beheld a most interesting 
relic, believed to be perfectly authentic, 
and which has been exhibited as such for 
five or six centuries—King Arthur’s Round 
Table. It is still a handsome piece of in- 
laid furniture, doing credit to the Saxon 
cabinet-maker. The places for the king 
and his knights are distinctly defined, thir- 
teen in all. At one of them Launcelot sat, 
and, perhaps, ‘‘dipped sop” with the mas- 
ter he had betrayed. 

Winchester Castle was the favcrite resi- 
dence of William of Normandy and all the 
Plantagenets. From here was first pro- 
claimed the order for the adoption of the 
Norman Curfew, and in conservative Win- 
chester that evening bell has rung all down 
the centuries, and is ringing to this 
day. Early one August morning, about 
eight hundred years ago, the castle draw- 
bridge came rattling down, and King Wil- 
liam Rufus came dashing forth, leading a 
gay hunting party, his red head gleaming in 
the keen sunlight. As they galloped away 
toward New Forest, the King conversed, 
graciously with one of his knights,a certain 
Sir Walter Tyrrel, with many a merry jest 
and many a good round oath, such as the 
King’s soul delighted in. At evening his 
Majesty returned from the chase, but not 
in his saddle. The knight went in another 
direction. 

In this castle took place the grim court- 
ship of Mary Tudor and Philip of Spain; 
here they exchanged love-tokens and ghast- 
ly confidences; planned how their mar- 
riage altar should be backed by the scaf- 
fold; how Hymen’s torch should be lit and 
kept ,alive by the flames of the stake. 
From here the clever Empress Matilda, be- 
sieged and in dire straits for water and pro- 
visions, was carried safely through the 
ranks of her enemies in a leaden coffin, as 
if for interment, she having first sent forth 
rumors of sore sickness and of death. The 
besiegers generously granted a truce, and 
piously bared their heads and gave way 
when the word was—‘‘Stand back, my 
lords, and let the coffin pass.” Ata safe 
distance, the bearers set down their burden 
and released their royal mistress, who 
mounted a fleet horse, and like 

‘Doctor Foster, 
Went to Gloucester,” 

From this castle Queen Emma, mother 
of Edward the Confessor, set forth ona 
yet more perilous expedition. She had 
been accused by Robert, the King’s coun- 
cilor, afterward Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, of criminal relations with Alwyn, 
Bishop of Winchester, and also with hav- 
ing had a good deal to do with the taking 
off of his son Alfred; all her treasures 
had been siezed, and she commanded to 
bury herself in a convent for the rest of 
her days. She denied all the charges, and 
appealed to several prelates for permission 
publicly to undergo the fiery ordeal. Her 
prayer was graciously granted, and it is 
recorded that, after having spent an 
entire night in prayer, she went to 
the Cathedra], and in the great nave 
walked barefooted over nine red-hot plow- 
shares without suffering harm. It is also 
recorded than an immense concourse wit- 
nessed her trial andher triumph. I should 
think so! What royal marriage or funeral, 
or grand church festival could have such 
attiactions for the public, as the prospect 
of so sensational a miracle, wrought for 
the vindication of royal innocence and 
womanly purity? And then, there was a 
fair chance of her not being able to do it, 
of a scene of popular tumult and ecclesias. 
tical condemnation. But she did it—I have 
no doubt she did it, and thereby preserved 
her liberty and regained the jewel reputa- 
tion with other valuables. In our day, I 
fear no proudest royal lady, however much 
slandered and wronged, would have the 
faith to propose and the fortitude to en- 
dure such an ordeal, though some brave 
women to vindicate their honor, take their 
plowshare promenade in other, and not 
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less cruel ways, Yet should the fiery or- 
deal be revived at the clamorous demand 
of some desperate lady, robbed of her good 
name and her effects, how many modern 
witnesses would believe in it? Under cir- 
cumstances similar to those of Queen 
Emma’s trial, they would suspect of trick- 
ery the master of ceremonies, he being 
co-respondent in the case. They would 
say the plowshares were only painted red, 
that the lady’s feet had been prepared by a 
solution of asbestor, or that the spectaters 
had all been biologized, and thought she 
walked on the hot irons when she really 
stepped over or passed round them; that, 
in short, she had escaped by some hocus- 
pocus, and was still no better than she 
should be. 

There is «a monument in Winchester 
which testifies to the humanity and the 
honesty of the olden time. During a ter- 
rible visitation of the plague, in 1€69, the 
country people used to bring to this spot 
and deposit on a large stone, now a part of 
the monument, food for the suffering citi- 
zene, who, in taking it, left the money for 
the psymeut on the same stone, where it 
was held sacred by the poorest of the poor, 
and the sinfulest of the sinful, till the good 
peasants came for it before light the next 
day. 

In the good old times Winchester suf_ 
fered much from plagues and princes. 
Here while, after the murder of Edward II, 
Queen Isabella and her paramour, Mor- 
timer, were holding court anda parliament, 
the noble and beloved Earl of Kent was 
tried for high treason and condemned to 
death. When he was brought to the place 
of execution, early in the morning, not a 
man was found willing to behead him, and 
he remained on the scaffold throughout the 
day—waiting—waiting! At last, just at 
sundown, a wretched criminal was found, 
who consented to do the deed to save bis 
own life. By this time the poor man was 
too weary to begrudge the fellow his head. 

In 1363 Edward III, brought distress and 
desolation on the royal borough, by re- 
moving its prosperous wool-trade to Calais. 
Under Mary Tudor, Thomas Benbridge, 
a much respected citizen, was burned 
at the stake for heresy, and the 
learned John Philpot, of Winchester Col- 
lege, suffered a like death at Northfield. 
Elizabeth seems not to have burned any 
prominent Catholics, but she deposed and 
imprisoned many of the officers of the 
Cathedral and Coliege. Under James I, 
Mrs. Liste, the widow of one of the regi- 
cides and master of St. Cross Hospital, was 
arrested and tried for the crime of har- 
boring enemies of the King. Three 
times the jury acquitted her, but at last, 
were worried and bullied by Judge Jeffries 
into bringing her in guilty, and the exem- 
plary old lady was beheaded, on the Market 
Square, right in the midst of her old friends 
and pveighbors, who, doubtless, all came out 
to see the last of her, and brought the chil- 
dren, which must have been consoling to 
the poor woman. 


James was especially addicted to hunting 
and harryiog bishops. At one time he had 
locked up in the Tower seven venerable pre- 
lates, three of them Wykehamites-Lloyd, 
Bishop of St. Asaph; Turner, of Ely; and 
Ken, of Bath and Wells. Doubtless, from 
that dreadful place, the soul of the saintly 
Ken soared upward in the devout and 
rejvicing strains of his ‘Morning and 
Evening Hymns.” This bishop stood in no 
cringing awe of princes. Once, when he 
was a prebendary of the Cathedral, he 
stoutly refused to give the use of his house 
temporarily to Mistress Eleanor Gwynp, who 
had‘accompanied her royal master and lover 
Charles IT, on a visit to Winchester, where 
he was buildinga palace. That the King 
did not take the honest scruple in bad part 
was proved by his appointing the ungallant 
prependary to the next vacant See. When 
the claims of other candidates were ad- 
vanced, he said, ‘‘No, no! where is the 
good little man who refused his lodgings to 
poor Nell?” 

The chief among stnners, but no 
fool, was ‘‘the merry monarch”—though 
he left little to be remembered by, except 
alot of perpetual pensions and a race of 
spaniels. 

Though through royalty, political and re- 
ligious, Winchester had suffered so much 
and so long, it was still devotedly loyal 





during the great struggle between Charles 
Iand the Parliament, and so at last felt 
the full brunt of the terrible iconoclastic 
vengence of Waller and Cromwell. Down 
went castles, palaces, monuments, statues, 
and the Episcopal worship, and off went 
sacred relies, precious treasures, and the 
heads of contumacious royalists. Yet 
small consolation to virtuous and orderly 
people was it, when the long-exiled and 
prayed-for Prince came sailing over from 
Scheveningen, with a goodly company of 
gay gentlemen and gayer ladies, to set up 
a real, regal, roaring court, to restore 
prelacy and the true cudte, and teach the 
Roundhead transgressor that the way of 
the Presbyterian was hard; to replace 
Puritanism with profligacy; to silence the 
nasal psalm-singing of the evening con- 
venticle by the full-chested trolling of 
rollicking Cavalier roundelays and equivo- 
cal French chansonnettes, in tavern and 
street. 

I hope what I have told so imperfectly 
may yet lead some American readers to 
believe that Winchester is about the most 
interesting and deligatful of English 
Cathedral towns, and that it will repay the 
tourist for a visit, even should he not make 
it, as I did, under rarely pleasant circum- 
stances, and with the pleasantest possible 
companionship, as the guest of the nomadic 
citizens of the shifting ‘‘ Borough of Novio- 
magus, in Albion.” 

MILanN, ITALY. 
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To Waiter Marwanrrne, Ese., Lothian 
College, Camford, 


My dear Mainwaring: You are very good 
to ask me to come up and listen to a dis- 
cussion, by the College Browning Society, 
of the minor characters in ‘‘ Sordello”; but 
Ithink it would suit me better,if you didn’t 
mind, to come up when the May races are 
on. Iam not deeply concerned aboit the 
minor characters in Sordello, and have 
long reconciled myself to the conviction 
that I must pass through this pilgrimage 
without hearing “ Sordello’s” story told in 
an intelligible manner. Your letter, how- 
ever, set me a-voyagivg about my book- 
shelves, taking up a volume of poetry here 
and there. What an interesting tract might 
be written by any one who could remem- 
ber, and honestly describe, the impressions 
that the same books have made on him at 
different ages. There is Longfellow, for 
example.' I have pot read much in him 
for twenty years. I take him up to-day, 
and what a flood of memories his music 
brings with it! To me it is like a soft au- 
tumn wind blowing over the woods, blow- 
ing over the empty fields, bringing the 
scents of October, the song of a belated 


bird, and here and there a_ red 
leaf from the tree. There is that 
autumnal sense of things, fair and 


far behind, in his poetry, or, if it is not 
there, his poetry stirs it ia our forsaken 
ledger of the past. Yes, it comes to one 
out of one’s boyhood; it breathes of a 
world very vaguely realized—a world of 
imitative sentiments and forebodings of 
hours to come, Perhaps Longfellow first 
woke me to that later sense of what poetry 
means, which comes with early manhood. 


Before, one had been content with Scott . 


in his battle pieces; with the ballad of the 
border; with Macaulay’s lays. Longfellow 
had a touch of reflection you do not find in 
battle poems, in a boy’s favorites, such as 
** Of Nelson and the Norih,” or ‘‘ Ye Mari- 
ners of England.” His morel reflections 
may seem obvious now, and trite; they 
were neither when one was fifteen. To 
read the ‘* Voices of the Night,” in particu- 
lar—those early pieces—is to be back at 
school again, on a Sunday, reading all 
alone on a summer’s day, high in some 
tree, with 2 wide prospeet of gardens and 
fields. There is that mysterious note in 
the tone and measure of the poems which’ 
one first found in Longfellow, which has 
since reached our ears more richly and 
fully in Keats, in Coleridge, in Tennyson: ; 


’ 
“The welcome, the thrice prayed for, the most 


fair, 
The best-beloved Night !” 





Is not that version of Euripides exqui- 
site—does it not seem exquisite stil], though 
this is not the quality you expect chiefly 
from Longfellow, though you rather look 
to him for honest human matter than for 
an indefinable beauty of manner? I believe 
it is the manner, after all, of the “Psalm 
of Life” that has made it so strangely 
popular. People tell me, excellent people, 
that it is “‘as good as a sermon,” that they 
value it for this reason, that its lesson has 
strengthened the hearts of men in this diffi- 
cult life. They say so, and they think so; 
but the poem is not really as good as a ser- 
mon; it is noteven coherent. But it really 
has an original cadence of its 
own, with its double rhymes; and the 
pleasure of this cadence has com- 
bined, with a belief that they are being 
edified, to make readers out of number 
consider the ‘‘ Psalm of Life” a master- 
piece. You—my learned prosodist and 
student of Browning and Shelley—will 
agree with me that it is no¢ a masterpiece. 
But I doubt if you have enough of the ex- 
perience trought by years to tolerate the 
opposite opinion, as your elders can. How 
many otber poems of Longfellow’s there 
are that remind us of youth, and almost of 
innocence, of those kind, vanished faces 
that were around us when we read ‘‘The 
Reaper andthe Flowers”! I read again, 
and, as the poet says, 


“ Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door, 
The beloved, the true-hearted 
Come to visit me once more.” 


Compare that simple strain, you lover 
of Théophile Gautier, with Théo,s own 
Chateau de Souvenir in ‘‘Hmaua et Cameés,” 
and confess the truth, which poet brings the 
break into the reader’s voice? It is not the 
dainty, accomplished Frenchman, the 
jeweler in words; it is the simpler speaker 
of our English tongue that stirs you as a 
ballad moves you. I find one comes back 
to Longfellow, and to one’s old self of 
the old years. Idon’t know a poem “‘of the 
affections” as Sir Barnes Newcome would 
have called it, that I like better thaa 
Thackeray's ‘‘Cane-bottomed Chair.” Well 
‘The Fire of Driftwood” and this other of 
Longfellow’s, with its absolute lack of 
pretense, its artful avoidance art, is not 
less tender and, true. 


“ And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, go still and saintlike, 
Looking downward from the skies.” 


It is from the skies that they look down, 
those eyes that once read the “ Voices of 
the Night” from the same book with us, 
how long ago! So Jong that one was half 
frightened by the legend of the “‘ Belea- 
guered City.” I kaow how the ballad 
brought the scene to me so vividly, that I 
expected, any frosty night, to see how 


‘* The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air”; 


and it was down the valley of E'trick, be- 
neath the dark ‘‘ Three Brethren’s Cairn,” 
that I half hoped to watch when “the 
troubled army fied”—fied with battered 
banners of mist drifting through the pines, 
down to the Tweed and the sea. The 
‘* Skeleton in Armor” comes out once more 
as terrific as ever, and the “‘ Wreck of the 
Hesperus” touches one in the old, simple 
way after so many, many days of verse- 
reading and verse-writing. 

In brief, Longfellow’s qualities are so 
mixed with what the reader brings, with 


'| so many kindliest associations of memory, 


that one cannot easily criticise him ia cold 
blood. Even in spite of this friendliness | 
and affection which Longfellow gains, I can 
see, of course, that he does moralize too | 
much. The first part of his lyrics isalways” 
the best; the part where he is dealing 
directly with his subject. Then comes the | 
‘+ practical application,” as preachers say, | 
and I feel now that it is sometimes uncalled | 
for, disenchanting, and even manufactured. | 
Look at-his*‘ reer T It is the cnettiey 
verses that win you : 


and consolatory application is too long—too 
much dwelt on: 
“Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, ansought, 

Love gives itself, but ia not bought.” 
Excellent; but there are four Weak, moral- 
izing stanzas at the close, and not only 
does the poet ‘‘ moralize his song,” but the 
moral is feeble, and fantastic, and untrue. 
There are, though he denies it, myriads of 
persons now of whom it can be said that 

“some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own.” 
If it were true, the reflection could only 
console a school-girl. A poem like “ My 
Lost Youth” is needed to remind one of 
what the author really was, ‘simple, 
sensuous, passionate.” What a lovely 
verse that is, a verse somehow inspired by 
the breath of Longfellow’s favorite Finnish 
‘“ Kalevala,” “*a verse of a Lapland song,” 
like a wind over’pines and salt coasts: 
‘*T remember the black wharves and the lips, 
And the sea-tide, tossing free, 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and the mystery of the ships, 

And the magic of the sea.” 

Thus Loagfellow, though not a very great 
magician and master of language—not a 
Keats by any means—has often, by sheer 
force of plain sincerity, struck exactly the 
right note, and matched his thought with 
music that haunts us and will not be for- 
gotten: 


“Ye open the eastern windows, 
That look towards the sun, 
Where thoughts are singing swallows, 
And the brooks of morning run.” 

There is a picture of Sandro Botticelli’s, 
the Virgin seated with the Child by a hedge 
of roses, ina faint blue air, as of dawn in 
Paradise. This poem of Longfellow’s, 
“The Children” seems, like Botticelli’s 
painting, to open a door in the paradise of 
children, where their angels do ever behold 
what is hidden from men. 

Longfellow isexactly the antithesis of Poe 
who, with all his science of verse and 
ghostly skill, has no humanity, or puts 
nene of it into his lines. One is the poet of 
Life, and every-day life, the other is the 
poet of Death, and of bizarre shapes of 
deaths, from which Heaven deliver us! 
| Neither.of them shows any sign of being 
particularly American, though Longfellow 

in ‘“* Evangeline” and ‘‘ Hiawatha,” and the 
‘“*New England Tragedies,” sought his 

topics in the history and traditions of the 
New World. To me ‘‘ Hiawatha” seems 
by far the best of his longer efforts: it is 
quite full of sympathy with men and wo- 
men, nature, beasts, birds, weather, and 
wind and snow. Everything lives with a 
human breath, as everything should do in 
a poem concerned with these wild folk, to 
whom all the world, and all in it, is person- 
al as themselves. Of course there are 
lapses in style in so longaplece. It jars 
on us in the lay of the mystic Chibiabos, 
the boy Persephone of the Indian E eusi- 
nia, to be told that 


“the gentle Chidiabos 

Sang in tunes of deep emotion!” 
“Tones of deep emotion” may pass in a 
novel, but not in this epic of the wild wood 
and the wild kindreds, an epic in all ways 
% worthy record of those dim, brawling 
races that have left no story of their own, 
only here and there a ruined wigwam be- 
neath the forest leaves. 7 

A poet's life is no affair, perhaps, of ours. 
Who does not wish we knew as little of 
‘Burne’s as of Shakespeare’s?. Of Longfel- 
low’s there is nothing to know but good, 
and his poetry testifies to it—his poetry,the 
voice of the kindest and gentlest heart that 
poet ever bore. I think there are not many 
things in poets’ lives more touching than 
his silence, in verse, as to his own chief 
sorrow. A stranger intermeddles not with 
it, and he kept secret his brief poem on 
that insoperable and incommunicable Te. 
gret. Much would have been lost, had all 
poets been as reticent, yet one likes him 
better for it, than per gh mbar eaRteR 
* Vita Nuova.” 

What omen way I have wan- 
dered from *‘ Sordeilo,” my dear Mainwar- 
ing, but when s man turpsto bis books, his 
-thoughta, bke those of a boy, ‘‘are long, 

long thoughts,” 1 have not written on 
pare pits for, even you, im- 
-_peccable sooneteer, admit that you admire 
ere RENN Ever yours, 
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THE REVEREND JOSEPH PAR- 
KER. D.D., 


MINISTER OF THE CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 





BY G. MONROE ROYCE. 





I Tarrx most observant strangers re- 
mark the number of advertising boards in 
front of the City Temple. I counted nine 
large placards outside this church at my 
last visit, and I believe there were al- 
most as many inside. On each of these 
posters the name of Dr. Parker is most con- 
spicuous. Oa entening the church, you 
are politely given a catalogue of ‘‘Exposito- 
ry and Other Works, by the Reverend Jo- 
seph Parker D.D., Minister of the City 
Temple, London.” Author of ‘‘ The Peo- 
ple’s Bible,” ‘* Inner Life of Christ,” ‘‘Ecce 
Deus,” ‘Springdale Abbey,” ‘Ad Cle- 
tum,” ‘ Apostolic Life,” The Paraclete,” 
‘*Hidden Springs,” etc. Then follows 
an extract from areview of Dr. Parker’s 
sermons: ‘The discourses proper are, as 
would be expected, worthy of the remark- 
able pulpit power of one who has by dint of 
almost unrivaled energy, won his way to 
the front place asa great living preach. 
er.” The following ‘s also quoted from an- 
other review: ‘‘Dr. Parker is emphati- 
cally a preacber of the nineteenth century.” 
In the pew you find a program of the serv- 
ices, printed ona slip containing a wood- 
cut of the City Temple, and again appears 
the following: ‘‘Minister, the Rev. 
Joseph Parker D.D., author of ‘ Ecce 
Deus,’ ‘The Paraclete,’ ‘The Inner Life 
of Christ,’ ‘ Apostolic Life,’ etc.,” and then 
are given the hynms, chants, anthems, and 
tunes. By this time I think one begins to 
have a more or les distinct idea that he is 
in the City Temple, of which Dr. Joseph 
Parker is the preacher, and pérhaps one 
may feel a little impatient to see the Doc- 
tor in all his reality. But you have a little 
time to glance around before the preacher 
appears. It is a large church, with a balco- 
ny running all the way round, and the seats 
are generally all occupied. There are 
some painted. windows, and one or two 
other things to remind one of an Estab- 
lished church. The Temple is however, 
much more comfortable than most En- 
glish churches, if not co artistic. But the 
grand tones of the organ are sounding out, 
and Dr. Parker has ascended the pulpit. 
Ido not believe that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury or the Pope of Rome enters the 
pulpit with as much of the magiesterial air 
as the Temple preacher. And why not? I 
think itis Mr. Lowell who tells of a man 
who was so heavy *‘ that his shadow falling 
upon a boy, killed him.” Dr. Parker 
called this story to my memory, the first 
time I ever heard him preach, and that first 
impression remains after frequent subse- 
quent visits to the Temple. Dr. Parker is 
a big, heavy man with a big, heavy voice; 
and he preaches big heavy sermons, in big 
heavy words. If you think this is simply 
an effort at epigrammaticexpression, go and 
see and hear for yourself. I have never 
heard a light tone; I have never observed 
a light movement (except in the dexterous 
use of his notes). His voice is sometimes 
high, but never light; his gestures are 
sometimes extended at arm’s-length; but 
it is always the arms of a giant. The 
pteacher’s delivery is slow and ponderous. 
Every word, every inflection of the voice, 
every movement of the body, head or 
hands, seems weighed, considered, and 
used for effect. Even the facial expres- 
sions appear to have been practiced. And 
again, why not? Why should not a preach- 
erin his pulpit ministrations use all the 
means that God and nature have placed 
within his power? Iam simply giving the 
facts as I understand them, and itis not my 
purpose to enter into the ‘“‘whys ” and 
the ‘‘ wherefores.” Dr. Parker’s high tones, 
and the dropping of his chin upon his 
breast, reminds one, I think, a little of Mr. 
Irving. But I have no reason to suppose 
that Dr. Parker has ever been to the Lyce- 
um, nor that Mr. Irving has ever attended 
the Temple; so that I am not accusing 
either gentleman of taking points from the 
other. But I doubt if there is an actor in 
London who gives as much hard study to 
voice culture and expressive elocution as 
the City Temple preacher. Butit is all 
tragedy; and I must say I prefer something 
a little lighter, even in the pulpit. I should 
be tormented with bad dreams if I attended 
the City Temple regularly; but 1 suppose 


the preacher would attribute this to the con- 
viction of sin, rather than anything else. 
And now, after all this, I am free to say 
that few sermons read better than Dr. Par- 
ker’s, and 1 think that it is his printed dis- 
courses which have given him his wide 
reputation. I should much prefer Dr. Parker 
as given, aforetimes, in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, than asI have heard bim in the City 
Temple. NowI have given my personal 
impression, but can well imagine that many 
people, and undoubtedly the great majority 
of church-goers, consider Dr. Parker a 
model preacher in every way. He cer- 
tainly does not gointo his pulpit unpre- 
pared, as many popular preachers do. His 
sermons are very able, and we can under- 
stand the meaning of the reviewer when he 
says that, ‘‘ by dint of almost unrivaled en- 
ergy he has won his way to the front 
place” of living preachers. It is quite evi- 
dent that Dr. Parker has gone to work in 
the most laborious, the most painstaking 
manner, to make himself a great preacher, 
and most people will say he has succeeded. 
But, to me, there is little that is religious; 
little that is spiritual; nothing that is in- 
spiring about the Temple preacher. The 
fact of his unrivaled energy in making 
himself a great preacher is always fronting 
me. To me, 

“ His words fly up, his thoughts remain below; 
Words without thoughts, never to Heaven go.” 

‘I cannot rid myself of the feeling that it is 
all a grand performance. There is a material. 
istic tone about everything in the City Tem- 
ple, 1 have a sortof feeling that every- 
thing is worked by machinery. There seems 
nothing natural, nothing spontaneous. 
This feeling may be wholly personal and 
subjective, but it is none the less true; 
and I give it for what it is worth as an il- 
lustration of the different impressions 
which a public speaker makes upon differ- 
ent minds. Dr. Parker came to London, 
from Manchester, in the year 1869, and the 
City Temple was opened for worship in 
1876. When Dr. Parker began his minis- 
try in London, sixteen years ago, he insti- 
tuted a midday service for every Thursday, 
and this service has been continued ever 
since. The minister always gives a sermon 
at these Thureday meetings, which are well 
attended. Dr. Parker’s numerous publica- 
tions have already been noticed. But I 
believe that almost everything that he 
publishes, passes through the City Temple 
pulpit, beforeit reaches the outer world. 
He makes everything contribute to his pul- 
pit ministrations. The example of untiring 
industry, of careful preparation, which Dr. 
Parker sets his preaching brethren, should 
be followed. 
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Mrs. CLEVELAND announced a week ago 
or more that she would receive her per- 
sonal friendsand acquaintances on Tues- 
days and Thursdays from twelve to one 
o'clock. It gives a little chance to see 
her, as one cannot in the full public recep- 
tions on Saturday afternoons. Thenall one 
can do is to fall into the procession, hear 
your name mentioned by Lieutenant Duvall, 
or whoever does that duty for that after- 
noon, shake hands and pass along into the 
East Room. The most intimate friend could 
not do more than this, save that she might 
pass behind the line of receiving ladies and 
mingle with others who stand there, chat 
with them and gaze at the ever-flowing 
procession in front, passing along and shak- 
ing hands, and nothing more. Last week 
Mrs. Cleveland received duriog this friendly 
hour in the Green Room, with the blinds 
open, and the sun and a wood fire on the 
hearth to make it cheerful. The furniture 
and wails of this room area very delicate 
green tint, and Mre. Cleveland’s dress was 
purple velvet, with a corsage bouquet fas- 
tened by a diamond-headed pin. In this 
room are the pictures of Mrs. President 
Polk, who is still living in Tennessee, a 
handsome old lady with pleasant, stately 
manners, Mrs. Tyler, the first bride at the 
White House, and Mrs. Hayes, the latter a 
full-length portrait by Huntington, and a 
very good one. 

Mrs. Cleveland also gave a little special 
appointment last week to five young ladies 





from Hartford, visiting Washington for 
the first time, two of them not yet out of 


school, and all of them full of enthusiasm 
about their first visit to their national 
capital. They are all ardent little Repub- 
licans, but they were very much captivated 
with Mrs. Cleveland’s pleasant manners, 
and agreed that they could drop political 
prejudices when they met her. Their 
chaperon, Mrs. Buck, wife of the member 
from Hartford, was equally pleased with 
Mrs. Cleveland and with the enthusiasm of 
her young charges. 

‘They are taking Washington, socially, 
politically, and with history,” said she, 
‘*They are feeling an interest in George 
himself, which the story of his little hatchet 
never aroused in them when they were 
away in Connecticut. There’s nothing like 
coming to Washington to make people feel 
an interest in their own country.” 

It is entertaining to look down the soci- 
ety-column of the paper and see what pev- 
ple are doing, and what they are going to 
do, before the inevitable 4th of March ar- 
rives, which will close down more relent- 
lessly than Ash Wednesday. This is the 
‘“*short session”; and the fun, sadly cut 
into by Lent, but still with much decorous- 
ly veiled enjoyment, will have to end in 
March, so that people are crowding in all 
they can do into January. Mrs. Sherman re- 
ceives on Monday evenings, Chief-Justice 
Waite, on Tuesday evenings, the Secretary 
of War, on Thursday evenings, Dr. Loring, 
Saturday evenings, and others in the inter- 
mediate evenings, and so on, with after- 
noon teas as a prelude to the later enter- 
tainments. 

Senator Edmunds gave a dinner-party 
last week for Mr. Menzies, a Scotch Mem- 
ber of Parliament, who is visiting here. 
The name is pronounced as if the ‘z”’ 
were a ‘‘y,” and it is not so astonishingly 
misleading as the name Cholmondeley or 
Beauchamp. Every one knows how these 
are pronounced, whether or not they know 
how they are spelled. Mr. Menzies is 
young, handsome and rich— a clear red-and- 
white skin, without a flaw, in spite of Lon- 
don and Parliamentary hours, and an ac- 
cent not too, too English. The Duke of 
Sutherland has been here, but did not 
receive much attention. He has been in 
America before, and did not make a pleas- 
ant impression in New York. Mrs. John 
Bigelow is somewhat eccentric and uncon- 
ventional herself, but that is no reason why 
a gentleman should go ‘to her daughter's 
wedding in a rather shabby check morning- 
suit, as he is said to have done. Mr. Men- 
zies was dresied like other gentlemen, and 
had nothing but the accent and the young, 
clear complexion to distinguish him from 
the other guests at Mr. Edmunds’s table. 
The others were Justice Gray, Justice 
Field, and Senator Hawley. 


There is more interest than usual this 
winter, in looking down at the senators from 
the visitor’s gallery, because more of them 
than usual are uneasy in their seats, and 
two or three will go out at the end of the 
session, not to come back. Of these last, 
Mr. Congeris one, The contest in his case 
was settled without any question of fitness 
or experience, possibly because there could 
be no question of that. It isonly that the 
western and northern part of Michigan 
claim that it is their turn to send a repre- 
sentative; it is a question whether a mere 
geographical claim will pay the party as 
well as the services of experience, and 
which with ability make a man useful to 
his state. Itcosts to take a new member 
or Senator and ‘‘ break him in,” to the 
Senate or House, just as it does to take an 
apprentice ora new servant. The first term 
a man gets his bearings, the second term 
he gets to work; he has learned the ropes. 
Mr. Conger has a stern front, and a certain 
ruggedness of look and way, which are 
not repellant, but characteristic; he wears 
a swallow-tailed coat daily, instead of re- 
serving it for evenings, and impresses one 
with a sense that he is honest, straightfor- 
ward and hard-working, and with a habit 
of seeing the practical side of a thing at a 
glance. 

Mr. Van Wyck, of Nebraska, is assessed 
on his house for $21,444,and yet touchingly 
represents himself as the poor man’s friend, 
Unfortunately his bitterest opponents for 
re-election are the managers of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad. He is 





enough of a demagogue to appeal to the 
popular prejudice against a corporation, 






and so he may win. Heis aman of no 
personal dignity, but who, with a certain 
amount of good luck attending him, has 
made his way from cne good position in 
public life to another. He wasa colonel in 
New York regiment during the War—his 
men called him ‘“ grandma,” and when 
they chose walked into his tent and slapped 
him on the shoulder. The regiment was 
not celebrated for discipline when he was 
ia command. 

Mr. Warner Miller, and Senator Harrison 
are two more who tremble in the balance, 
and we are daily hoping and fearing for 
them. I hear men on the street saying, 
‘* What is the news from Indiana to-day?” 
as if there were a very general interest in the 
contest. Mr. Harrison is onthe Military 
Committee, of which General Logan was 
Chairman, and would succeed to that posi. 
tion if he likes. If he does not take it, and 
does not come back, and if Mr. Sewell, of 
New Jersey, is not returned, it will leave a 
majority of ex-Confederate soldiers on the 
committee. As it wasa year ago, there 
were Logan, Sewell, Harrison, Hawley and 
Manderson, who were all brave officers on 
the Union side, and Cameron, who was 
Secretary ot War, with Cockrell, Wade 
Hampton and Walthall to represent the 
Confederate side. It is rather interesting 
to see the statistics carried a little further. 
On the Republican side of the Senate, 
Bowen, Hawley, Manderson and Van Wyck 
were general officers. Among the Democrats 
there is not one who served in the Union 
Army, and there are nineteen who were 
Confederate officers. Of the Republicans 
two wereinthe Confederate Army—Riddle- 
berger and Mahone,of Virginia. The former 
was taken prisoner, and improved his time 
while in a Northern prison studying law, 
and also in growing fat; he tells in the cloak- 
room, with great satisfaction, that he gained 
sixty pounds on Yankee diet. Mr. Mahone, 
in the earlier part of his career as senator, 
engraved ou his card General Mahone; he 
is ashort, thin, active man, with spidery, 
long,gray beard, and wears a wide-brimmed 
light, felt hat, to cover his brains, and 
brings them into prominence more in that 
way than in any other. The best friends 
of the Republican party hoped great things 
from the break in politics which Mr. 
Mahone and Mr. Riddleberger headed in 
Virginia, and are disappointed both in the 
men and the results. Mr. Daniel, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Mahone next year, is not of a 
higher type, as far as mental capacity goes, 
but he has not professed a disposilion to 
do great things, and raised hopes that he 
has disappointed. 


Dr. Loring, who was the Agricultural 
Commissioaer, and who still lives in Wash- 
ington, continues his Saturday evenings, 
begun several years ago. There, one is 
apt to hear French and German words, 
cutting crisply across the hum of English, 
which fills a parlor full of people, and if 
you look around you see a foreign-looking 
face to account for the accent. At their 
last evening I saw Mrs. Kuki, the wife of 
the Japanese minister. She has a very 
trim, stylish figure, and was dressed in a 
peacock-blue velvet, plainly made, but 
very handsome, and wore her hair in Eng- 
lish fashion. She has a very sweet, bright 
look, which the severe Japanese manner 
does not entirely cover, and knows a little 
more English than she did a year ago. I 
went to call upon her then, and she came 
down with a secretary who served as a 
medium; but even with that distance be- 
tween us it was a pleasant cai]. She talked 
about her children, and took me around 
the room to see the Japanese embroideries 
with as easy and pleasant a manner as if 
we were at no disadvantage in the mat- 
ter of languages. Mr. Kuki, the minister, 
has a slight figure and a very smal! foot— 
at least a young lady said so, who saw bim 
a day ortwo ago in the Supreme Court. 
room, ‘‘ Who is he?” she whispered to a 
friend; ‘just look at that foot, and with a 
rubber on!” 

Mr. de Struve has returned from along so- 
journ abroad, and has left his wife at Nice for 
the winter. ‘* She has trouble of the tubes,” 
he explained, with his hand at his throat; 
** and I leave her there with the children.” 

** And the boy?” said a lady, who knew 
them all well. 

Mr. de Struve’s face fell @ little from its 





animated expression. 
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** Ah, the boy!” 

He was the one boy in a crowd of five 
blonde-headed little girls, whum 1 saw with 
their governesses seated demurely round the 
lunch-table one day at the minister’s house. 
Secretly I think he was a little more the 
pet and the pride than the others, becaube 
he was the only boy, and the youngest. 

The absence of Mrs. de Struve puts her 
husband among the bachelors of the 
diplomatic corps, and makes another empty 
house—empty socially, that is, and it is 
quite a loss. Their parties winter before 
last were among the pleasantest of a pleas- 
ant winter. 

The Yale alumni have had their usual 
meeting here, with a dinner at Chamber- 
lain’s, and much enthusiasm among the 
members. Some of them are white- 
headed boys still, and enjoy the vista which 
the years open back to the days when they 
were underthe elms of Yale. The list of 
guests includes several senators and 
judges and secretaries, of whom Secretary 
Whitney is the one whois not an “ex.” 
He gave them a reception last year at his 
house, and also entertained President Por- 
ter. Some of the senators are in a manner 
Yalensians by adoption—Yale has given 
them their degrees, and so draws them in as 
one of the brotherhood by degree if not in 
kind. 

Mr. Cleveland gave his first official recep- 
tion this winter, on Thureday evening from 
eight to eleven. It will be impossible to 
have greater crowds than ever have been 
there before, because their wedding recep- 
tion, last June, exhausted the resources of 
the White House to the uttermost clap- 
board—-but it was very great. Democrats 
wish to show that they like their Adminis- 
tration, and they go; Republicans wish to 
show that they can be polite if they are in 
the minority, and they go. Women go 
because they are rather indifferent to poli- 
tics, but they like the glitter and the sub- 
dued rustle and frou-frow of elegant 
dresses, and the general glitter and crush 
of a well-bred, rather crowded crowd. 

The reception on Thursday was the first 
of.the usual three given by the President 
every winter. The Supreme Court, the 
diplomats, the Army and Navy and Con- 
gress, are each invited to meet the others on 
three successive occasions. It would bea 
fatal proceeding in ordinary society, but 
the bodies included in these invitations 
are large enough to make a variety. No- 
body goes twice unless for some special 
reason, or unless he is one of the diplo- 
matic corps, in which case he usually goes 
to allthree. It is a part of his international 
duty. 

Mrs. Cleveland wore a red plush dress 
with the neck pointed in front and back, 


and the diamond necklace, Mr. Cleveland’s 
wedding present. She was very gracious 
and graceful in her manners, and was the 
center of all eyes. Mrs. Vilas and Mrs. 
Manning stood in the receiving line, 
and back of them was a cluster of per- 
sonal friends and Senators and diplomats. 
Mrs. Folsom, Mrs. Picard, Miss Hastings, 
a niece of the President, and Mrs. Good- 
= were in this group, all visiting at the 

hite House. At the end of t he reception, 
when the long line of visitors at last ceased, 
the presidential party walked through the 
East Room—Mr. Cleveland with Mrs. Man- 
ning,Mrs. Cleveland with Secretary Bayard, 
Secretary Eadicott with Mrs. Vilas, Every 
one makes way for this little procession as 
it moves through the East Room and down 
the corridor back to the Blue Rom. Alleyes 
turn upon them, and it is rather an ordeal. 
Mrs. Cleveland bears it well, with no un- 
pleasant self-consciousness but with digni- 
ty and a. General Sheridan, Mr, Ban- 
croft, r. W. W. Corcoran, Senator 
and Mrs. Manderson, Senator and Mrs. 
Payne, the Hon. J. D. Long and his wife, 
and the Honorable Mr. Burrows, were few 
of those present. 





GorTHe’s house at Weimar, says The Pail- 
Mall Gazette, is at last open to the public. It 
will be as great au attraction to English v 
as Abbotsford once was to Amesteune, ag . 
five-and-fifty yeurs that have elapsed since the 
death of the author of ‘Faust” very little has 
been changed; and the furniture and arrange- 
ment of the principal appartments remain un- 
altered. The drawing-room, called by Goethe 
*‘Aidobrandini Room,” stili contains the copy 
of a large murial painting in the palazzo Aido- 
brandini at Rome, from which it took its name, 
The house is furnished with great simplicity ; 
but the rooms and corridors are rich in the ; 


bearing 
laurel wreath. It was in this arm-chair that 
Goethe diod at noon of the 22d of Marob, 1892, 





THE NEGRO ON THE NEGRO. 
uL 





THE FEELING BETWEEN THE RACES AND 
RACE RELATIONS IN SCHOOLS AND 
CHURCHES, 





Tue third group of questions in the in. 
quiry into the state of feeling among the 
colored people at the South, was the fol- 
lowing: 

What unfairness, if any, is shown the col- 
ored people on account of color? Do they pre- 
fer separate to mixed schools and churches? 


The following answers from educated 
colored correspondents cover every shade 
of opinion expressed: 


UNFAIRNESS ON ACCOUNT OF OOLOR. 


I speak of the relations of the races as ob- 
served in Maryland and in the valley of Vir- 
ginia. In Maryland there is a better state of 
teeling than in any other Southern state, per. 
haps. Fear of Negro supremacy is not felt 
there. But the greatest injustice is done the 
Negro there by an unequal division of the public 
school fund. The colored children get but 
100,000 of the $600,000 annually appropriated. 
Virginia does better, though less able financially, 
She fosters Negro education, supports all her 
schools from 8 common fund, and makes ample 
provision for the training of teachers at Peters, 
burg and Hampton.— Virginia, 

The greatest unfairness is shown by the trades- 
unions in the South. They will not admit —ex- 
cept in the case of the recently introduced 
Knights of Labor—any colored workman to 
membership. It is, therefore, almost a matter 
of impossibility for the colored youth to enter 
the trades as apprentices. [n every branch of 
employment where skilled labor is required, the 
white hanic always ds higher wages, 
and obtains work more readily than the colored 
mecbanic of the same craft and ability.— Vir- 
ginia (Richmond). 

In the employment of skilled labor by the 
whites colored workmen, such as carpenters, 
painters and blacksmiths, are oot employed 
where white men can be found. White me- 
chanics will not admit colored boys to their 
shops to learn trades. Colored men are not em- 
ployed in any capacity where white men will 
work, as a rule.— Virginia (Portsmouth). 

In bargains and contracts and legal proceed- 
ings generally, the Negro is often unfairly 
treated where an equally ignorant white man 
would not be.—North Carolina. 

Inthe matter of education, while there is no 
statutory difference in the provisions for the 
support of the public schools of the state, yet 
the idea obtains among at least fifty per cent. of 
the whites that none of the taxes paid by them 
should be used to defray the expenses of colored 
schools, This is ungrateful and unpardonable 
unfairness.— North Carolina. 

The Negroes are treated as inferiors.— North 
Carolina. 

Yes. The railroads give us unfair treatment 
in requiring firat-class fare and forcing us into 
smoking-cars. In most counties, exclusion from 
the jury-box is the greatest unfairness ; and 
when a Negro prosecutes a white man he is at a 
disadvantage. — Georgia. 

There is unfairness shown in the business, 
legal and civil relations of the two races. The 
system of caste isa reality in the South as much 
as it is in India.—Georgia, 

Let a white man and a colored man of the 
same competency and diligence work side by 
side, The white man gets from $2.50 to $3 a 
day; the Negro $1.75, rarely $2, never the 
same. So in every department of labor. 
“The white teacher of a primary school 
with 80 or 35 pupils gets $40 or $50 a month ; but 
the colored teacher of the same grade, in the 
same town with 75 or 90 pupils must get only 
$20 or $25 month, because a Negro can live 
on less than a white man. A Negro lives on less 
because he cannot get more. — Georgia. 

Social injustice and unfairness, so-called, is 
illustrated by this fact: Every drug store in 
this city will sell drugs to Negroes; but there 
can hardly be found one that will allow them to 
drink «a glass of soda-water at its fountain. 
From all restaurants they are excluded, unless 
they will eat in a back room, or at a side table, 
—Atlania, Ga. 

In nearly every avenue there is that unfair- 
ness which would naturally result from the dis- 
parity of education, wealth, and the consequent 
powerful forces of the whites on the one hand, 
with the ignorance, poverty, and consequent 
weakness of the colored people on the other. A 
colored man can do but little which brings him 
in contact with the whites upom tne same level, 
without being counted a trespasser upon their 
social rights. The unfairness of the whites is 
shown by the methods resorted to in many sec- 
tions to overcome the power of the colored peo- 
ple politically, and by unjust distinctions on rail- 
roads, boats, public inns, churches, and places 
of public amusement. I regard Florida as the 
most liberal state to the colored people of any 
state south.—Florida. 

There is much unfairness shown in the treat- 
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ment of the colored people by the whites. Where 
two positions of equal importance are held, the 
one by a white man, the other by a colored man, 
if the salary is paid by whites, that of the white 
man is almost invariably double that of the 
colored man. Numerous other instances of un- 
fairness might be cited.— Alabama, 

In many instances they, the whites, take ad- 
vantage of his, the Negro’s, ignorance and 
poverty, and quent depend , to reap the 
better part of the results of bis labor.—Missis. 
e'ppi. 

The feeling of the whites toward the Negroes 
is as master to servant, and not that every man 
is created free and equal. Unfairness is shown 
in “common thoroughfare,” on many of the 
rivers and railroads.— Mississippi. 

There is a general demonstration of the feel- 
ing of superiority ; and the spirit of mastery is 
manifest on every side.—Mississippi. 

The treatment of the colored people in this 
section is fair and friendly. In fact, colored 
men here own stores, restaurants, barber- shops, 
and shoe-shops. Some have entered the law 
profession, some are teachers.— Louisiana. 

I think there is considerable unfairness, espe- 
cially in the country. The plantation stores are 
generaily the bait. They get the colored people 
in them, and fill them to intoxication with cheap 
whisky, cheat them out of their hard earnings, 
and should they become disorderly, they are 
either clubbed or shot.— Arkansas, 


THE RACE QUESTIOX IN SOHOOLS AND 
OHURCHES. 


The colored people do not want mixed schools, 
for then they could not have colored teachers, 
They do not want mixed congregations, for 
they could not *‘ enjoy” their religion, which is 
mainly noise, and they would not let the whites 
enjoy theirs.— Virginia. 

In regard to schools, we arein a dilemma, 
Many desire mixed schools because of their ten- 
dency to wipe out caste. But many oppose them 
because they would take from the young colored 
people, especially the women, the only reputable 
means of earning a living. Mixed churches? No, 
— Virginia, 

There is general satisfaction as regards sepa- 
rate schools and churches. This state of things 
seems to be as much desired by the colored as by 
the white race. There is probably not a colored 
church in Virginia that has a regular white pas- 
tor, There are now but few white teachers of 












colored public schools, and ly where 
colored teaehers cannot be col- 
ored people are everywhere dewan colored 
teachers to the exclusion of whi colored 
poople attend white church they 





must sit in the gallery. The whites rarely visit 
colored churches; but when they do they are 
shown tc the best seats.— Virginia. 

No. Allis right as to schools and churches.— 
North Carolina, 

No other arrangement is desired.— Georgia. 

The colored people are not and cannot be sat- 
isfied with the present condition of things with 
regard to churches. They feel very keenly the 
ostracism by Christian people. They are not 
satisfied with anything less than the school ad- 
vantages the other race has. I do not think they 
so much desire mixed schools, as association 
with the the stronger race in this way would not 
benefit them morally.— Georgia. 

I believe that the colored people of Georgia 
are satisfied with separate schools and churches, 
but they do not like the exclusion of other 
schools and churches if they should desire to go 
to them.— Georgia. 

The whites have cultivated ministers, men 
able to expound the Scriptures, and by them we 
would willingly be taught; but we do not wish 
any to be made to stumble by our presence. 
We very willingly have separate churches. The 
public school in the South is a new institution. 
The South is poor. The whites have the dis- 
pensing of the money; and for their children 
they secure the best teachers and advantages. 
For our children we covet theee advantages ; 
and for these and these alone, we desire mixed 
schouls, As for sitting on the same floor with 
the whites, we care nothing. In poor counties 
and sparsely settled districts, “‘union” schools 
could be carried on six or nine months instead 
of three. But give us good schools, and we 
don’t care.— Georgia, 

The colored people regard separate schools as 
one of the means by which race prejudice and 
race hostility are perpetuated. Nevertheless, 
under existing circumstances, I do not think 
they are so eager for mixed schools as they are 
for equal advantages. Of course they regard 
those laws creating and sustaining separate 
schools as an insult to their race. As to sepa- 
rate churches—the colored people have been 
taught that there is one Obrist, one God, one 
Heaven ; and it is bard for them to realize that 
such a God and such a Christ would dicrimi- 
hate against people in the Church on account 
of their race or color.— Georgia. 

I do not think that the colored people desire 

different arrangement as to schools and 
pn Beers Their desire is to foster and nurture 
those things which will bring about « better 
feeling between the races in those relations 
which are less intimate than these of the school- 





room and the Oburch, and thus prepare the 
race for those more intimate associations.— 
Florida. 

I thiok they do not desire any different ar- 
rangement. They simply wish proper respect 
and recognition where they are.— Alabama. 

Upon this question the colored people are di- 
vided. I believe, however, that the more intelli- 
gent desire a change, and would have mixed 
schools and churches. They think that schools 
supported by the law should not discriminate 
between the children of its citizens whom the 
same law declares to be equal.— Mississippi. 

So far as separate schools and churches are 
concerned, no change is desired. Equal rights 
are all that is asked.— Mississippi. 

The better class of our race, the most intelli- 
gent and refined, want mixed churches and 
schools—provided that ostracism and caste can 
be done away with.— Mississippi. 

The better class of colored people are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which all 
mioisters are received and weated as Christians. 
Other denominations seem to be satisfied. We 
have separate schools. All are pleased with these 
schools. — Loustsiana. 

You will find a great many advocates of 
mixed schools, who claim that they would break 
down caste and race distinctions. But among 
the preachers and teachers this doctrine meets 
with great opposition, because they are afraid 
of losing their occupation. — Arkansas. 


Ayn Aotes. 


DR. NEWMAN, 
Il, 


BY THE REV. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 














Dr. Newman's importance as a sicred poet is 
not to be measured by the space he occupies in 
the hymn-books. The strains of ‘‘ Lyra Apos- 
tolica” are meditative and didactic, They might 
have been copied more extensively into our com- 
pilations of devotional verse, into which far ir- 
ferior writers find far readier and larger admit- 
tance ; but, with one illustrious exception, they 
make no impression on our manuals for wor- 
ship—ae fact discreditable neither to these col- 
lections nor to lyrics which were not written to 
be sung. ‘lhe case is not greatly different in 
England. But a few of the poems may rank as 
hymns, and have been or might be used as such : 

“ Lord, in this dust thy sovereign voice 

First quickened love divine.” 

This autobiographic song of thankfulness was 
written at Oxford, in October, 1829, and closes 
with its author’s ascetic choice : 

“ Deny me wealth ; far, far remove 

The lure of power or name : 

Hope thrives in straits, in weakness Love, 

And Faith in this world’s shame.” 

Few people could sing that bonestly, 

** Whene’er goes forth Thy dread command,” 
An ecclesiastical prayer desiring the consolation 
of the Church at bis death, “‘ At sea, June 22d, 
1833.” On the following day were made the 
lines on “It is I; be not afraid,” and begin- 
ning— 

“ When I sink down in gloom or fear.” 
A foot-note in 1836 mentions that this was 
“written before the appearance of Mr. Lytes’s 
elegant poem on the same text.” 

“O say not thou art left of God,” 
Somewhat familiar, though in hortatory 
rather than hymnic shape: ‘‘ Off Sardinia, June 
18th, 1833.” 

* Lead, kindly Light.” 

Tried by the test of general appreciation, this 
far outweighs all Newman’s other verses to- 
gether. And intrinsically it is a noble poem, 
full of truth, delicacy, and fervor, perhaps too 
personal, on an @ priori judgment, for public 
use, but experience has amply refuted that no- 
tion. Ihave seen in church a young person 
who was there apparently on compulsion ; list- 
jess, sullen, taking no share or interest in the 
service until this was sung, and then joining in 
it heartily. Its success is doubtless due in good 
part to the lovely tune ; but the hymn alone can 
stand beside any hymn we have. It is some- 
what disappointing to be told that the exquisite 
close— 

** And with the morn those angels’ faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile,” 
was merely tagged on ; he had met with no special 
bereavement, but wanted two lines to eke out 
the stanzs, as an edifying peroration is worked 
up to ® discourse. It is joiner’s work, most 
admirably done, The petition is for this life; 
he is thioking about present duty, not sbout 

of friends in beaven. But their 
“ sngel faces” are brought in so neatly that no 
one would suspect the piecing till it is pointed 
out, 

The history of this piece—whieh is that of 
several others—has been told . In 


May, 1888, the author had been seriously ill in 
Sicily. After « fortnight at Palermo, during 
which ten poems were made, he was becalmed 
for » week in an orange boat between Sardinia 
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and Corsica, This bears date June 16th; and 
he appears to have written nothing on the two 
days before and the day after. Such a lyric 
was work enough for half a week, even with 
him. 

In some of our collections this was needlessly 
mutilated into “Send kindly light.” It is 
curious that compilers should have so little 
faith in the imagination of those for whom 
they labor. Hymns are within the realm and 
under the rules of poetry; and Christian con- 
gregations may surely be trusted to understand 
at least the plainer biblical metaphors, as 
“‘ Ohriat the Light.” 

Next in order of time to “Lyra Apostolica” 
are thir:y-five versions of Latin hymns. Ex- 
cept one or two dated 1842, these “are all free 
translations, made in 1836-8, from the Roman 
B eviary, except two, which are from the Pari- 
sian.” Some of them appeared in one of the 
‘Tracts for the Times,” in 1836, think. New- 
man was thus the first worker in this great field, 
and probably gave the impulse to Chandler and 
Mant, who closely followed him, as well as to 
Isaac Williams, Caswall, and Neale, who came 
later. These wrought on a larger scale than 
their predecessor, and most of them with more 
eminent success; but his renderings are grace- 
ful and creditable, and a few of them have place 
in hymnals—oftener in England than here. 

“ Now that the day-star glimmers bright.” 
A version of Jam lucis orto sidere, marked 
“ Littlemore, February, 1842.” This may mean 
that it was then altered from an earlier version, 
beginning. 

“ Now that the sun is gleaming bright,” 
which is usually preferred, as by Dr. Hitchcock 
in * Carmina Sanctcrum,” 1885, and Dr. Robin- 
son in * Laudes Domini,” 1884. 

**Come, Holy Ghost, who ever One.” 


, Nune Sancte nobis Spiritus, 1836: rewritten by 


the author, or for ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Mod- 
ern,” 1861. 

“ Now that the daylight dies away.” 
Te lucis ante terminum. Admitted to the re- 
vised ** Hymns Ancient and Modern,” 1874. 

*¢ Light of the anxious heart.” 

Iuaz alma Jesu. He also gathered the Latin 
texts in “ Hymni Ecclesiz.” 


After this he wrote but little verse. His trans- 
fer to Rome unconsciously anticipated so long 
before atid so often in ‘‘ Lyra Apostolica,” was 
unmarked by song when it came. In 1850 he 
celebrates his patron St. Philip Neri, whom 
many of his countrymen fail to appreciate: 

** And now he yentures to our North, 
Where hearts are frozen as the air. 


“Hecomes .. .« 
To melt a noble, stubborn race.” 
In 1853 he concludes that his Guardian Angel is 
nearer even than Saint or Virgin—which seems 
almost heretical: neither of them 
“ Has known my being, as thou hast known, 
And blest, as thou has biest,” 
In 1856 he put forth that most instructive and 
touching ‘‘ Sketch of the Third Century,” *‘ Cal- 
lista,” which included a hymn for ‘‘A Martyr 
Convert” : 
“ The number of Thine own complete.” 
In 1857 ho wrote one “* For the Dead”: 
“ Help, Lord, the souls which Thou hast made, 
The souls to Thee so dear, 
In prison, for the debt unpaid 
Of sins committed here.” 
And in 1862 one on ‘‘ The Two Worlds,” which 
must be surprised to find itself in the Methodist 
Hymnal, 1878: 
“Unveil, O Lord, and on us shine.” 
In January, 1865, he produced his poetical 
magnum opus—indeed, his only productionjin 
verse of more than four pages or so—*‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius,” which has done more than 
anything else in literature toward reconciling 
Protestants to Purgatory. Over a previously 
unattractive subject is shed the charm of a rare 
mind and a lovely spirit. In this very remark- 
able poem are five songs by as many choirs of 
angels, each beginning : 
“ Praise to the Holiest in the height.” 
The last of these was adopted at once (1868) by 
the “‘ Appendix to Hymns Ancient and Modern,” 
and has circulated more widely tham any other 
hymna of Newman's, except ‘‘Lead, Kindly 
Light.” He is not so happy—but then he did 
not mean to be —in the song of Demons : 
“ What's a saint? 
One whose breath 
Doth the air taint 
Before his death ; 
A bundle of bones 
Which fools adore 
When life is o’er.” 

Yet the Romanist lady in Mr. Mallock’s “New 
Republic” thinks that ‘‘ except from a Chris- 
tian point of view, a saint can be hardly better 
described.” Most of us would be sorry to agree 
with her. The angels express a somewhat too 
cynical contempt for human nature : 

“ As though a thing who for hig help 
, Must needs possess a wife, 
Could cope with those proud rebel hosts, 
Who had angelic life.” 


But the poem must be judged in its entirety 
(it covers but 48 pages), or by two songs at its 
end. The soul cries: 


“Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be, 

And there in hope the lone night-watches keep 
Told out for me. 

There, motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn, 

There will I sing my sad perpetual strain 
Until the morn. 

There will I sing, and soothe my stricken breast, 
Which ne’er can cease: 

To throb, and pine, and languish, till possest 
Of its Sole Peace. 

There will [sing my absent Lord and Love— 
Take me away, 

That sooner I may rise, and go above, 

And see Him in the truth of everlasting day.” 

And the angel answers, explaining the purga- 

torial discipline : 

“Softly and gently, dearly ransomed soul, 

In my most loving arms I now enfold thee ; 
And o’er the penal waters, as they roll, 
I poise thee, and I lower thee, and hold thee; 


* And carefully I dip thee in the lake, 
And thou, without a sob or a resistance, 
Dost through the flood thy rapid passage take, 
Sinking deep, deeper, into the dim distance, 


* Angels, to whom the willing task is given, 
Shall tend, and nurse, and lull thee, as thou 
liest ; 
And masses on the earth, and prayers in heaven, 
Shall aid thee at the Throne of the Most Highest, 


‘* Farewell, but not forever! brother dear, 
Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow; 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 
And I will come and wake thee on the morrow.” 


Fine Bits. 


THE “BLACK-AND-WHITE” 
HIBITION. 
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BY MRS. SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 
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Tue ninth annua! exhibition of the Salmagun- 
di Club and the American Black-and-White So- 
ciety, and the second arnual exhibition of the 
Architectural League, of New York, are now be- 
ing held in conjunction at the American Art 
Galleries, the upper room being filled with the 
architectural drawings, and all others with th® 
varied products of the first-named associa- 
tions. 

Nine years ago, and for two or three years 
thereafter, our black-and-white exhibitions were 
chiefly posed of sketches and studies execu- 
ted in the rapid and simple methods commonly 
employed by artists when speed and their own 
instrution are chiefly thought of, andthe mak- 
ing of ‘‘ pictures” is not attempted. To-day we 
find, on the other hand, pencil and charcoal 
and water-color washes in the minority, and true 
sketches and studies conspicuous by their very 
fewness. Most of the contributions are finished 
pictures, differing from those sent to other exhi- 
bitions merely by want of cvlor,and executed for 
the greater part in oils. One cannot but think 
the change unfortunate. Sketches and studies 
have a value and an interest of their own, quite 
different from the value and interest of pictures; 
and they have an added extrinsic worth as 
showing the steps by which the artist trains his 
eye and hand, and lays the foundation for his 
‘‘completer” work. And pencil and charcoal 
have an interpretative potency of their 
own quite different from the  in- 
terpretative potency of paint. Lack of 
color is not thought of when they are in 
question, for they give us somethiag which 
could not be given were color used. But an oil 
painting without color is simply a painting that 
lacks the chief charm painted work can bave, 
and gives us absolutely nothing individual in 
exchange. Moreover, every graphic medium 
has a peculiar quality of its own, pleasant or 
disagreeable to the eye, without regard to the 
theme it chances to represent. And black-and- 
white oil paint, is, perhaps, the most disagree- 
able medium in the world. The very things 
hwich make oil paint the best of ali mediums 
for the translation of full, rich and deep color, 
make it the worse for black-and-white work — 
its transparency, its luminousness, its sheen and 
brilliancy. And if literally black-and-white—if 
untinged with brown or yellow—its intermedi- 
ate tones are extremely cold and ugly. Many 
painters seeing this, have tried to secure greater 
charm of effect by mingling browns and yellows 
with their grays; a most unfortunate de- 
vice as it gives two schemes of 
tone instead of one, and the result is 
neither chromatic, nor frankly and truly mono- 
chromatic. Not nearly so many essays of this 
mistaken sort are now on the walls as hung 
there last year. The work in oil is simpler and 
franker, but, it must be confessed, it is not 
agreeable to the eye nor very interesting to the 
mind. When the artist has not been especially 
clever, it is wholly without charm ; and when he 
has—why, then we wish he had used oil with 
colors, or had used charcoal, if he wanted black 








and white, In short, thee monochromatic oils 








seem less like true artistic products— executed 
thus because the artist felt that thus he could 
best express what he wished to say—than like 
bits of manufacture. We feel that with this ex- 
hibition in prospect, the wish has been simply 
to do something as striking and “important” 
as possibiy could be done without the use of 
color. Doubtless so sweeping an assertion 
would be unjust if definitely formulated, as of 
something that unquestionably has been the 
case. All I wish to say is that we are tempted 
to feel the case must havegbeen thue, so little 
intrinsic reason have such products to give for 
their existence. 

Of course such criticism does not apply to 
works undertaken with an eye to reproduction. 
Mr. Cox’s designs to illustrate Rossetti’s 
‘Blessed Damozel,” for instance, which hangs 
in the first gallery, are all in oile—some showing 
@ grayish and some a brownish scale, But here 
the medium was chosen as the best for reproduc- 
tive purposes, and the result, as shown in the 
recently pub.ished book, well sustains the wis- 
dom of the choiee. ‘hese pictures of Mr. Cox’s, 
and Mr. Abbey’s drawings in illustration of ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,” are by far the most inter— 
esting and most important of all the contribu- 
tions ; but they need not here be discussed, for 
they have already been made familiar by the 
published volumes and by the many press criti- 
cisms thereupon. It may be said, however, 
that both artists show to better advantage here, 
where their work is studied in its original scale 
than in the reduced copies. And Mr. Abbey 
gains even more than Mr. Cox. A few of his 
pictures are in washes, but most of them in pen- 
and-ink, and the latter especially, are a veritable 
treasury of technical as well as of expressional 
force and charm. The vigor and delicacy of 
Mr. Abbey’s touch, the simplicity, yet fullness 
of his method, are beyond praise. A few French- 
men can use pen-and-ink as well, but I think 
no other man who bears an English name. 
The fertility of invention which evolves 
an interesting scene out of the slight- 
est suggestion of the text, and the strength 
of conception which preserves unity of charac- 
ter and idea through such yariety of incident, 
are equally remarkable. And the wonderful 
way in which the little faces speak and fcel and 
even think, beneath the spectator’s eye, is quite 
impossible to describe in words. Here in these 
unpretending drawings we see the whole play 
interpreted aud acted, better, we are ture, than 
we shall ever see it on the stage, and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that any other illustrator will 
ever attack a theme with which such triumphant 
success has in this case been won. Looking &t 
such a work as tbis and at Mr. Abboy’s previous 
illustrations of Herrick, and at Mr. Low’s 
‘“*Lamia” of last year, and at Mr, Oox’s 
** Blessed Vamuzel” (which, though it cannot 
be called as entire a success as these, is yet a 
very remarkable production), and thinking, 
too, of what our periodicals show us from 
month to month in their artists’ creative and 
their engravers’ interpretative work—thinking, I 
say, Of all this evidence we feel that in biack- 
and-white work Americaus have won a 
higher rank than in any other graphic branch, 
and a rank so high that no other living men are 
quite worthy to be set beside them. And this 
makes us regret the more that so many of them, 
when these annual exhibitions give them a 
chance to show their power in true black-and- 
white, prefer to waste it upon that false black- 
and-white which is only painting, minus 
color. It is a pity that some of our other illus- 
trators, such as Mr. Reinhart and especially Mr. 
Kemble, are not represented, even though only 
by pictures which have already seen the light 
in magazine pagez. And it is a pity, too, that 
the wood-engravings shown are so few in num- 
ber, for a woodcut profits as much as an etching 
by careful hand-printing and thin paper; and 
those who have seen the results of our best en- 
gravers only on book-paper and printed by the 
steam-press, cannot appreciate their excellence 
to the full. Mr. Wolf has, fortunately, sent a 
few beautiful proofs, but a large and varied 
selection would have been of infinite interest. 
Etchings, of course, one does not expect to see 
on these walls, for special walls will be awaiting 
them later in the winter. Yet a few are present, 
though none of especial value. 

Among the most interesting single drawings 
is Mr. Ranger's ‘‘Wet Evening” in a city 
street—a true drawing, and one which is very 
delightfully executed as well as faithfully con- 
ceived; Mr. O, W. Eaton’s “‘ By the Roadside” ; 
Mr, Maynara’s delicate washed study called 
“News”; Mr. Dielman’s pencil portrait (No. 
12); and Mr. O. H. Warren’s pretty trifle called 
‘* A November Fancy,” 

Perhaps it is the vogue of magazine end 
newspaper “war articles” which has inspired so 
many young artists to try military subjects 
upon canvas. Most of their essays in this as 
in other exhibitions are in the conventional 
“battle-piece” vein, and lack that vital human 
interest, that portrayal of individual action and 
character which marks the modern school of 
military painters—the school of Detaille and 
De Neuville as distinguished from that of Horace 
Vernet. But two at least of our younger men 





make constant and serious and ever more suc- 


cessful efforts after success in the modern path. 
I mean, of course, Mr. Gilbert Gaul and Mr. 
Trego. Mr. Gaul’s picture of soldiers resting in 
the trenches in the current exhibition is a capa- 
ble and interesting piece of work. And though 
it is painted in oils it distresses us much less 
than most of the similar works about it, partly 
because in a subject of this sort the “ effeets,” 
which are a landscape-painter’s chief aim, are 
subordinate, and partly because we can excuse 
the shortcomings of any medium when the ar- 
tist has had a gennine and individual tale to tell, 
and has told it forcibly and clearly. This might 
have been a better picture executed in some 
other way; but it is a good picture as it stands 
—a pieture with meaning and feeling and indi- 
viduality—and, therefore, one is not tempted to 
dwell too strongly on its deficiencies. But in 
pictures where the meaning is so little that the 
technique becomes of chief importance—then, 
indeed, we may regret the adoption of an unfort- 
unate technical method. 

New Yor« Orry. 
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Tue past year, very much like the preceding 
one, has more of the interesting to offer in the 
domain of New Testament Textual Criticism 
than of the epoch-making. Only among the 
Versions has work been done which cen be de- 
scribed by so high a name, Yet, valuable pub- 
lications have appeared in every department of 
the field. No new Greek text of importance 
has been printed. The Messrs. Harper have 
issued the Westcott-Hort text in yet another 
form—printed, indeed, so far as the text is con- 
cerned, from the same plates as their other edi- 
tions, but made up differently and bound so as 
to forma part of their ‘‘ Students’. Series” of 
hand-books, It is the text of Westcott and Hort, 
again, that is reprinted in Mr. Th. E. Page’s ex- 
cellent little volume: ‘*The Acts of the Apos- 
tles . . with Explanatory Notes” (Lon- 
don : Macmillan, xii, 270. 16mo), A new edition 
of Wordsworth’s ‘‘Commentary on the New Tes- 
tament,” including his text, has appeared from 
the press of the Rivingtons, Dr. von Gebhardt 
has issued a third edition of Tischendori’s latest 
text, with collections of Tregelles and Westcott 
and Hort (Leipzig: Tauchnitz, xii, 492. 8vo). 
The odd composite text, framed by Dean Perowne 
for the ‘‘ Cambridge Greek Testament ‘for 
Schools,” has been extended over the parts of the 
Greek Testament for which this excellent com- 
mentary has been published during the year ;¢.., 
the Epistles of 8t. John, the commentary on 
which has been written by Dr. Plummer. The 
peculiarity of this text is that it follows the 
agreement of Tischendorf and Tregelles, and 
where they differ, the agreement of either with 
Stephens, or, if neither agrees with Stephens, 
then the agreement of either with Lachmann, 
or, again, if all four stand apart, then (as a 
measure ef desperation, apparently), Stephens 
alone! A modification of this process is neces- 
sary in the Gospels, where Tregelles did not know 
the Sinaitic Manuscript. Dr. Perowne hopes that 
“a text formed on these principles [why “ prin- 
ciples?” ] will fairly represent the results of mod- 
ern criticism,” which, however, can hardly be; 
though, without doubt, it ‘* will at least be ac- 
cepted as preferable to the ‘Received Text.’” 
A text which far more nearly represents the re- 
sults of modern criticism is contuined in » nota- 
ble publication, issued by the London house of 
Elliot Stock (crown 8vo, pp. 657) in the early 
summer, under the editorship of Dr. Richard 
Francis Weymouth, and bearing the following 
descriptive title: ‘‘‘ The Resultant Greek Testa- 
ment,’ exhibiting the text in which the major- 
ity of modern editors are agreed, and containing 
all the readings of Stephens (1550), Lachmann, 
Tregelles, Tischendorf, Lightfoot for the Epis- 
tles of Paul, Ellicott for the Epistles of Paul, 
Alford, Weiss for Matthew [why only for 
Matthew?], the Bale edition (1880), Westcott 
and Hort and the Revision Committee ; with ex- 
tended introduction, explaining the principles 
and plan of the work.” Besides indicating all 
the divergences of the editions named in the 
title, this careful and comprehensive work gives 
the few instances in which the Authorized Ver- 
sion departs from Stephens and Elzevir and 
now and then the Oomplutentian reading also, 
On the whole it is a praiseworthy performance 4 
and is invaluable as a record of the readings 
which textual criticism has yet to settle. 

The year has been a remarkable one for ransack- 
ing the libaries and publication of catalogues ; 
these are valuable for textual criticism, not only 
for the more careful enumeration and description 
of the Biblical manuscripts, but also, te an even 
greater extent, from the palmographical side. 
Here should be mentioned M. Omont’s catalogues 
of French Libraries ; and the ‘‘Catalogue of An- 
cient Manuscripts in the British Museum,” Part 7 

















of which contains the Greek and Part II the Latin 
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papyri and codices up to the close of the ninth 
century. The Greek section describes, with 
fragments, twenty-three codices and six papyri, 
nearly all of which are fac-similed. Here, too, 
should be mentioned the catalogue of the Greek 
manuscripts of the Palatine Library, at the Vat- 
can, which “recensuit et digessit Henricus 
Stevenson, senior” (Roma, 1885, xxxvii, 336, 
4to), from wihrich we learn that that library con- 
tains some twelve New Testament manuscripte 
apart from some small fragments. The review of 
this catalogue by Dr. von Gebbardt, in the Leip- 
zig Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 6,p. 126-129, should 
be consulted, and with it the correction (for 
which the present writer is responsible) in No. 
12, p. 285; compare also Tue INpDBPENDENT’S 
Biblical Research column, May 13th, 1886. 
Victor Gardthausen has published a full account 
of his researches in the library of the Monastery 
at Mount Sinai, and elsewhere in the East, in a 
beautiful volume: ‘‘Catalogus Codd. Grecorum 
Sinaiticorum (Oxford: Clarendon Press, xii, 
296. 6 plates, 8vo). In this he describes some 
153 New Testament manuscripts, dating from 
the ninth century down; there is no uncial of 
the Gospels, but several uncial Evangelaris, one 
of which is dated 967. The review of this book 
by Harnack (Theolog. Literaturzeitung, xix, 433- 
436) and Lindsay ( The Academy, December 
4th, pp. 382), may be profitably consulted, 
M. Batiffol has followed up his description of @ 
in the Melanges d’ Archéologie et Uhistoire, puk- 
lished by the French School at Rome, with a 
work entitled, ‘‘Lea MSS. Grecs de Bérat 
d’Albanie et le Codex Purpureus” (Paris: 
Leroux, pp. 126), which describes, besides 4, 
a tenth, an eleventh and a twelfth century Goa, 
pels and an Acts dated 1158, as well asa fine 
Evangelary of the eleventh century. In connec- 
tion with this publication, Professor Stokes’s 
paper in The Expositor for January, 1886, pp. 
78-80, ani Prof. J. Rendel Harris’s in The 
Sunday-school Times for October 23d, 1886, may 
be profitably consulted. The latter gives a fac- 
simile of Matt. xxvi, 20, from %, and discusses 
its age and character, suggesting that it is 
hardly so old as the sixth century, and that it 
presents a Syrian text mixed with Western read- 
ings. 

Professor Harris has also published in the 
same weekly journal (issue of Nov. 6th, 1846), a 
more accurate destription than has heretofore 
been accessible of the *‘ Packover Codiceg’’ 
which are numbered 560 and 561 of the Gospejs 
by Dr. Scrivener in his third edition, p. 237, Is 
appears that 561 is palimpsest at the beginning 
and end, the palimpsest text being an uncial 
apostolus of small value ; the Gospel text is, how- 
ever, remarkable and somewhat closely affiliated 
with the well-known group 13, 69, 124, 346, 


to which the Abbé Martin adds other 
members, and the history of which he 
thinks he can _ trace, Compare J, P, 
P. Marfn: ‘*‘ Quartre Manuscripts importants 


du New Testament auxquels ou peut en ajouter 
au cinquiéme” (Paris: Maisonneuve, Le Clerc 
& Cie, 1886. 8vo, pp. 63; extracted from the 
Reoue des Sciences Ecclesiastiques). It may 
be worth while to notice that Cornill (** Das Buch 
des Propheten Ezechiel: Leipzig: 1886), in dis- 
cussing the character of the LXX text of the Vat- 
ican manuscript (B), finds reason to conclude 
that it was made from Origen’s ‘‘Hexapla,” and 
at Caesarea, which, so far as it goes, agrees with 
Prof. J. Rende] Harris’s assignment of B to Cwsa- 
rea on strict metrical grounds (“Johns Hop- 
kin’s University Circulars,” IIT, 29, 1884), but op- 
poses Dr. Hort’s opinion that the New Testa- 
ment part of B was not only written in the West, 
probably at Rome, but that its proximate ances- 
try also was (geographically speaking) Western. 

The paper on the “ Quires of the Greek Manu- 
scripts,” which Dr. OC. R. Gregory read in 1885 
before the Academie des Inscriptions, and 
which was printed in the Comptes Rendus and 
also separately, has also appeared in an English 
form in the American Journal of Philosophy 
for April, 1886 (VII, 1, pp. 27-32). The Fayim 
Papyri continue to furnish matter of palwo- 
graphical interest. The Corpus that is to con- 
tain them is yet delayed; but two parts of 
Mittheilungen have already been published by 
Dr. Karabazek, and a third, including a paper 
by Dr. Bickell, on the now famous “ Papyrus 
Fragment of the Gospels,” is furnished for Jan- 
uary. A very interesting paper in the Septem- 
ber number (1886) of the Oesterreiches Monat- 
schrift fiir den Orient, treated of the paper used 
in these payyri. And some valuable palwographi- 
cal remarks, especially concerning contractions, 
may be found in a foot-note to an article of 
Wesserly’s printed in The Expositor, Bept., 
1886, pp. 195-196. 

Those who are interested in the study of the 
bibliography of the New Testament, will not 
fail to consult Dr. J. H. Hall’s note on “*Varia- 
tions in the Same Editions of certain Greek New 
Testaments” in the Journal of the Socety of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, for June and 
December, 1885 (published at Boston, 1886), 
pp. 101-107. The syllabus of the bibliographic 
lectures, by the same scholar, at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Jan. 4th to Feb. 16th, 1886, 
marked out a course such as it would be a boon 
to,the world to have in print. 





In turning to the versions, it is worth while 
to call attention to the ever-i ing facilities 
for this linguistic study. In the past year we 
have the Syriac and Athiopic grammars of the 
Porta Linguarum Orientalium series of Reuther, 
of Karleruhe, and the “Introduction to the 
Gothic of Ulfilas” of M. T. Le Marchant Douse 
(London : Taylor & Francis), while other manu- 
als are in prepsration of the same brief but 
thorough kind, which bid fair to make it an 
easier task to obtain a working knowledge of the 
ancient tongues thgn of any modernone. Two 
publications concerning the Coptic Version, 
which were omitted from last year’s review, re- 
quire mention here: Chiasca’s ‘‘Sacrorum 
bibliorum fragmenta Sahidica Musei Borgiani”’ 
(Romae. Vol. I, 8vo, xxxii, 228, with 18 plates), 
and Oscar van Lemm’s “ Mittelegyptische 
Bibelfragmente” in Ltudes Archéol. Linguist. et 
Historiques, dédiées 4 M. le Dr. C. Leemans, 
1885, pp. 95-102. To the present year belongs 
V. Bouriant’s “Fragments memphitiques de 
divers livres inédits de !'fsriture et des in- 
structions pastorale des Péres de I’ £zlize Copte,” 
(in Recueil de trav. relative ad la philol. et dl 
Archéol. Egypt. et Assyr. VII, 2, 3, 1886, 82-. 
94.) Paul de Lagarde has published at Géttin- 
gen (VII, 243, 4to), the Coptic text of extracts 
from the four Gospels (chiefly Matthew) with 
catene, as found in a fine manuscript of Lord 
Zouche’s that was written in 889. The title is: 
“Catenw in Evangelia Zgyptiace que Super- 
sunt.” 

Prof. Henry M. Harman, D.D., has printed a 
study of Cureton’s fragments of Syriac Gospels 
in the Journal of the Society of Biblical Exegesis 
and Literature, for June and December, 1888 
(Boston, 1886), pp. 28—48, in which he argues 
that the Curetonian Syriac is the older base of 
the Peshitto. The most important work on the 
Syriac versions of the year, however, is, undoubt- 
edly, the publication by the Publication Agency 
of the Johns Hopkins University, and under the 
competent editorship of Prof. Isase H. Hail, of 
the “The Syrian Antilegomena Epistles,” in 
phototype plates, from what is known as the 
“Williams Minuscript,” written in 1471 (1886, 
folio, pp. 7, with 17 plates), The manuscript 
contains the Acts and Catholic Epistles with the 
Epistle of Paul (including Hebrews) each book 
having prefixed to it a procnium (the Catholic 
epistles forming together but one book), and the 
seventeen plates are so chosen as to include the 
whole of II Peter, If and IfI John, and Jude, 
together with and specimens of the manuscript 
at large, and of the extraneous matter. The 
value of the publication consists in the fact that 
alfhough several manuscripts of those epistles 
are known (the oldest belonging to the eleventh 
century) their text has hitherto been correct 
only in more or less accurate copies of Pococke’s 
edition of 1680, which came from the single 
codex *‘ Or. 119” of the Bodleian. Fruits of the 
new publication are already reaping; the new 
edition of the American Bible Society’s ancient 
Syriac New Testament has been corrected in the 
case of obvions textual errors, throughout 
these Epistles from the Williams Manuscript, 
giving, as for the first time, a tolerably correct 
printed text of them. 

The most important work of the year has been 
done, perhaps, on the Latin versions. Here 
should, first of all, be recorded some publications 
for 1885, which were missed in our last review: 
two by Dr. Belsheim—viz., “ Epistule Pauling 
ante-Hieronyme@ iatine transiate ex Cod. 
Sangermanensi Grwoco-latino,” etc. (Kristi- 
ania, 1885, 8vo, vii, 87), and ‘ Codex Vindobo- 
nensis [i of Scrivener, p. 844] . antiquis- 
sime, evangelioriam Luce et Marci translationis 
latine fragmenta” (Leipzig : Weigel). Concern- 
ing the latter, of which see Hausleiter in the 
Theolog. TIAteraturblatt, 1886, x, p. 94; and 
one ot P. Corsen’s: ‘‘Epistula ad Galatas ad 
fidem optimorum Codicum Vulgate recognovit, 
prolegomenis instruxit Vulgatam cum antiqui- 
oribus versionibus Comparavit, P. C.” (Berlin). 
It may be added that the Latin part of the Cata- 
logue of Ancient Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, which has been mentioned above, con- 
tains ten pages of tables, showing the various 
readings of important Biblical manuscripts col- 
lected with the Vulgate in select passages. The 
latter date, assigned to Codex Amiatious by De 
Lagarde, has received the acceptance of Strack 
and OCornill, and is placed side by side with the 
older one by Sanday. The discovery of a Latin 
“Stichometry for the New Testament Books,” by 
Th. Mommsen (Hermes, 1986, xxi, 1, 142- 
156), is of more interest to students of the can- 
on than tostudents of the text, and has already 
been utilized in that direction by Zahn, Harnack, 
Volkmar, and others. The valuable work of the 
year is especially contained, however, in the sec- 
ond part of *‘ The Old Latin Biblical Texts,” pro- 
jected by Prof. (now Bishop) Jobn Wordsworth, 
some four years ago. The first part, which 
appeared in 1883, contained the Gospel of Mark 
from g!, with valuable introductions and appen- 
dices, making in all some 43 pages of prolego- 
mena, 46 of text, and 33 of appendix. Had 
the orginal scheme alone been continued 

with Part IJ (Clarendon Press ; 1886) we should 
have had a volume of about equal extent, con- 
taining the fragments cited as K, n, 0, p, a2, 6, t, 
—and of about equal interest. But Dr. Words- 








worth has done far better by us. In addition 
to this matter he gives us enough more from the 
pen, chiefly of Dr. Sanday, to swell his book 
to three times the bulk, and raise it inexpreesi- 
bly in value. For, in the meantime, Dr. San- 
day with a band of co-laborers had begun 
series of investigations into the affiliations of 
the old Latin texts, which give high promise of 
leading us at last to a sclutiou of the great 
problems of their origin and relations which 
have heretofore baffled scholarship. The first- 
fruits of these studies were published in ‘* Studia 
Biblica,” in 1885; and now they are detailed for 
us in the present volame with admirable fu!l- 
ness and careful exactness. It is impossible 
to give a notion of the value of this work in the 
brief space here at our disposal. Suffice it to 
say, that although it is too early to draw far- 
reaching inferences as yet, a nearer approach is 
already made toward untangling the maze of 
the old Latin problem than ever heretofore. 
Dr. Sanday no longer desires to be understood 
as proclaiming an original duality in the Old 
Latin texts, although he traces with a yet firmer 
hand the actual divergence between the two 
types witnessed to in the extant movements, 
which have been usually known asthe African 
and the European. Oodex K is shown to have 
the closest of affiliations with the text used by 
Cyprian, while E is assigned to the same type of 
a somewhat later stage. Optatus, also, is proved 
to have used an African text, as also the author 
of the tract ‘‘De Physicis,” printed among the 
works of Victorinus. Afier (c. 350). Novatian, 
on the other hand, and apparently Victoriuus 
himself, used European texts, affiliated to those 
which the majority of manuscripts present, with 
aat their head, and including p, o, P, a2, 8 , and t. 
To show this is much; but it is not yet to re- 
construct the African text. Although K is the 
“leading representative,” yet ‘at the back of 
K is an older form of the version still; a form 
not much dissimilar from K, but with some feat- 
ures of greater antiquity; a form which had 
systematically ‘discentes’ for ‘ discipuli,’ ‘ felix’ 
for ‘ beatus,’ ‘sermo’ for ‘verbum,’ ‘ valetudo 
and ‘imbecilitas’ for ‘languor,’ and ‘infirmi- 
tas,’ etc.” (p. xc). Let us be patient; the work 
still before the gallant band who are attacking 
this problem is immense ; but let us also not fail 
to acknowledge that the breach they have made 
has already given us a glimpse of the light be- 
yond. At the end of the volume, Dr. Sanday 
has printed also a very valuable appendix on 
“ The Greek Text implied by Codex K,” to which 
the student’s attention should be drawn.” 
Treatises on Textual Criticism are repre- 
sented in German work by the appropriate 
section in the second edition of Holtzmann’s 
“ Einleitung in das Neue Testament,” and by an 
appendix entitied ‘*Neu-Testamentliche Text- 
geschichte” (pp. 621—645) in Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss’s “ Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das N. T.” 
(Berlin, 1886. 8vo). Like all that Weiss writer, 
this is thorough, rich, and good ; but it is far to® 
brief, and this is ail the more to be regretted 
that his eminence as a text critic is acknowl- 
edged. With this book may be mentioned the 
textual notes which he has worked out for the 
Pastoral Epistles in his commentary on them, 
which forms part of the new edition of Meyer. 
Textual criticism has been also somewhat in- 
cidentally treated by an American author, Prof. 
J. W. McGarvey, A.M., of Kentucky University, 
who has issued the first two parts ofa work 
on Evidences of Christianity, the first of 
which treats of “The Integrity of the New Tes- 
tament text.” The nature of this treatise, as 
part of a work in ‘* The Evidences,” must be re- 
membered in estimating its value. Itis not a 
treatise on textual criticism, and is not in- 
tended to teach the art or the science. It deals 
rather with the facts for an ulterior end. So 
considered, it isa very creditable performance, 
although often led astray by the imperfections 
of the authorities (chiefly Dr. Scrivener) that are 
relied on. Last of all, under this head, the 
writer would beg leave to mention a primer on 


the art of Textual Criticism which he has him- 
blished under the title: ‘An Introduc- 


ment” (London: Hodder & Stoughton. pp. 
225). The matter is so selected as to teach 

art rather than the science and to give primary 
rather than advanced instruction. In The Ez- 


pa for Dec. 1886, pp. 411-424, Dr. Henry 
Se em ene Sete tae ins pener 

perspicuity of Dr. Hort’s & paper 
entitled: ‘‘The Westcott-Hort Genealogical 
Method,” but scarcely penetrates beneath ques- 
tions of mere style and presentation. 


Sanitary, 
THE HEALTH OF CHILDREN. 


Tux care of the health of children comes be 
fore us as far more than a question of mere 
personal kindness or interest, or as a dictate 
of philanthropy. The condition of the chil- 
dren of g nation in their homes and in their 
early training, has much to do with all that 
constitutes nationality and the perpetvity of 
government. There never was a time in 
American history when so much attention 
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home, the farm home, and the natural alterna. 
tion of work, play and studyare the prevail- 
ing habite of the young, as fostered by the 
village common school, so long the health of 
childhood almost seems to take care of itself. 
Bat when we come to all the crowding and 
overerowding of compact city homes, to all the 
associations of young life which the street, 
the cigarette, and the saloon introduce, it is 
high time tbat the health of children be stud- 
fed in its national aspects. Indeed, so much 
have artificial methods and city ways intruded 
themselves into villages and rural hamlets, 
that these are not left without their malign 
influences. 

It cannot be concealed that there is a loss 
of old-time physical staminain the rising race 
of native-born Americans. Some would at- 
tribute it to heredity, some to a loss of mental 
power, and some to an absence of proper 
moral training and restraint. But is not very 
much to be attributed to or recognized as as- 
sociated with physical conditions? So soon 
as you begin to put little children under the 
dominion of bad food, bad air, imperfect light 
and disturbed sleep, so soon you introduce 
conditions which tell upon the mental and the 
moral, not less than upon the physical welfare. 
If the result in a)l these cases could be death, 
from a mere economical and social standpoint, 
it might be argued that there was a deliver- 
ance from the more fragile element, and a 
survival of the fittest. But, alas! the same 
process which destroys some, enfeebles and 
demoralizes the survivors to such an extent 
asto prove that this mode of selection is vi- 
cious in the extreme. As we see the multitudes 
of enfeebled ones running about the streets, 
iesuing forth from crowded tenement-houses, 
or from the equally packed ward or village 
schools, we are compelled to ask what all this 
means for the future of the republic, of the 
municipality, not less than what it means for 
the individual children and for the race. Such 
an impression has this view made on the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, that it at first led many 
of them to‘unite in a philanthropic way in 
schools of Kindergarten, that gathered to- 
gether the outcasts and so combined work, 
study and play, as to do them pbysical and 
upiversal good. The city fathers and the 
schoo! boards saw the resulte, and have re- 
cently voted $15,000 for those sub-primary 
schools, which seek to begin this form of edu- 
cation very early in life. It is a recognition 
of the fact that there must be a care of the 
children at an earlier age, and this with a view 
of the physical as well as intellectual and 
moral care. In fact, at this age it is care of 
the body and training of the will that is de- 
manded almost alone. An unhealthy cbild is 
constantly in a condition favorable to irritabil- 
ity and to that want of balance which is likely 
to beget eccentricity or an untrained or way- 
ward will. One of the first steps in the skill- 
ful management of a child is to secure for it 
such evenness and reality of health as shall 
make of it a basis upon which the develop- 
ment is to proceed. In all that constitu‘es 
the real progress of the child or the science 
and art of Pedagogy, the physiological ele- 
ments are more prominent at first than the 
psychological or the ethical, The great prac- 
tizal question is, How are these results to be 
best attained ? One valuable way is in a study 
of homes. It is delightful to see what some 
sanitary associations are doing in advocating 
bealthy homes. No charity has so taken hold 
of the London mind in the last few years as 
that which seeks to furnish better homes for 
the working classes. It has not been alone a 
charity, for statesmen and civilians have seen 
that it is a question of race and governmental 
vitality. Next to it comes a study of how the 
school period is to be utilized in the interests 
of health. That education is known to be de- 
fective which does not develop the health of 
the child. Once it was claimed that educa- 
tion should not interfere with it. But we are 
done with negatives, just as we would be with 
one who should only insist that intellectual 
education should not injure the in‘ellect of 
the child. We have the positive intent to 
build up the body as much as to build up the 
mind. All that relates to the hygiene of the 
school-room means this. Aleo the popular 
sentiment in favor of manual education or in- 
dustrial schools, means more than the art that 
isto be taught. We are after a due consider- 
ation of the body as well as of the hand. Much 
that is now known as public or municipal san- 
itation is a wise attempt to protect the people, 
and especially the children, from those dis- 
eases which disturb and weaken those that 
survive, as well as destroy multitudes. Noti- 
fication of contagious diseases, vaccination 
and the enforcement of rules as to the re- 
moval of waste, are all parts of the effort to 
secure better health. We desire to em- 
phasize the importance of a jealous regard 
for the health of the children as one of 
the first and one of the ever-active provinces 
of good government, and to insist upon it 
that the good citizen should bear this in 
mind as a part of the duty of his patriotism, 
as well as of his philanthropy. 
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Tae second annual meeting of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools was held recently in Boston. The 
membership of the Association includes about 
50. Among those present were Pr-sident 
Eliot, of Harvard, President Capen, of Tuf:s, 
and President Freeman, of Wellesley. A re- 
port was submitted from the commission on 
college admission examinations, the purpose 
of the commission being to promote uniform- 
ity in requirements for admission to colleges. 
Thirteen colleges united in the formation of 
the commission. These colleges were Am- 
herst, Boston University, Brown, Colby, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Smith, Trinity, Tufts, Wel- 
lesley, Wesleyan, Williams, and Yale. Later 
Bowdoin joined. Five of the New England 
colleges, however, have not yet found it in 
their way to join with the others in this move- 
ment, The plan isto have each college repre- 
sented by a delegate. These delegates are to 
serve for a term of three years. These are to 
consider and recommend to the various facul- 
ties such measures as they deem necessary to 
maintain and promote uniformity in entrance 
conditions. The commission is to have a sal- 
aried secretary, and the expenses of it are to 
be borne by the colleges represented on it. 
The commission has been organized on this 
plan aod aconference held. At this conter- 
ence it was voted to recommend that prelimi- 
nary examinations be granted to those only 
who have certificates of approval from their 
teachers, and that Virgil, Latin prose compo- 
sition, Homer, Greek prose composition, ge- 
ometry, French and English composition be 

reserved for the final examination. The in 

tention is to assist the preparatory teacbers in 
reserving such work for the pupils as to make 

a symmetrical course of study for the year 

preceding admission to college. It remains 

with the colleges to see what will be done 
with these recommendations. 


--.-A circular issued for Vassar College by 
President Taylor states that this ‘first thor- 
oughly equipped college for women,” has given 
the baccalaureate degree to about seven hun- 
dred graduates, and a still larger number of 
special students have enjoyed the advantages of 
its collegeiate courses and of its schools of art. 
Its corps of instructors consists of twelve pro- 
fessors and eighteen teachers, with a number of 
special lecturers. Its library contains about 
15,000 volumes, and it has a fund now available 
which provides for its steady enlargement. It 
also has laboratories of chemistry, physics, and 
natural history, and mineralogical, conchologi- 
cal and zoological collections. The Eleanor 
Conservatory, a memorial gift from a friend of 
the college, has just been erected for the use of 
the botanical department; and this has been 
further enriched recently by two valuable col- 
lections of ferns. Its art gallery contains col- 
lections of psintings in oil and water-colors, 
autotypes,.and casts. It bas an astronomical 
observatory, among the best-equipped in the 
country. An endowment of upward of $12,000 
has been added this year. It has a gymnasinm 
where instruction is given according to the Bar- 
gen: system. Before long, it is hoped, a sepa- 
rate gymnasium building will be erected,the gift 
of the alume®, provided with all the improve- 
ments now regarded essential for physical cult- 
ure. The paid subscriptions for this building 
already amount to $13,000, The college has two 
auxiliary funds of $50,000 each, the interest of 
which is set apart for the aid of deserving 
students. It has also five scholarships of $6.000 
each, each yielding asam sufficient to meet all 
the regular expenses of the course. Te receive 
aid from these funds, the student must be in the 
regular course, must maintain a good standard 
of scholarship, and must give evidence of need 
of the aid sought. 


-..-The University of Berlin is probably the 
most cosmopolitan in the world. With the 
steady growth of the political importance of 
Germany and of the capital city, the univer- 
sity has now outstripped allits German rivals, 
and is now the most famous school in the 
world, Its attendance at present is the high- 
est in its history, namely, 5,357, and is the 
highest reached in modern times by any Ger- 
maa university, Centuries ago, when there 
were fewer universities, the attendance at this 
or that school was greater. The increase dur- 
ing the present winter semester over the past 
summer’ semester is 1,066, and is 166 higher 
than the last winter semester. -In order te 
understand these figures it should be remem- 
bered that during the summer terms Ger- 
man students flock to the beautifully situated 
universities in the smaller towns of Southern 
Germany and along the Rhine, such as Tiibin- 
gen, Bonn and Heidelberg, and in the winter 
return to the large university cities of North- 
ern Germany. Accordingly, in the summer 


terms Berlin and Leipzig drop off hundreds in 
the attendance when compared with the win- 
ter terms, Uf the 5,857 students in Berlin, 704 
are in the theological department, 1,282 in the 


subjects, 740 are from other states in Germany, 
881 are from non-German countries of Europe, 
174 are from non-European countries, namely, 
149 from Americs (of whom only 9 study the- 
ology), and 21 from Asia (mostly from Japan). 
In addition to these 5,357 regularly matricu- 
lated students, there are 1,523 other persons 
entitled to the right of hearing lectures, the 
majority of these being connected with otber 
high schools of various characters in Berlin. 
The grand total then is 6,880. The number of 
teachers of all kinds is 288, of whom 16 belong 
to the theological faculty. 


...-A movement is on foot among the native 

professors of the University of Japan, at Tokio 

and others, to found at Tokio an institute and 

college for women, to receive about twelve house 

boarders and 100 day pupils. Many of these gen- 

tlemen have beenin England, some have studied 

there, and have carefully observed English life 
and habits of thought. Their observations have 

led them to propose that their ladies’ college in 
the “England of the East” should be under the 
control of four English ladies. They also de- 
sire that these ladies should be of the Church of 
England, and that they should be perfectly free 
and, indeed, welcome, toconvert their pupils to 
the Christian faith. They openly say that Budd- 
hism is powerless to raise a nation. Thescheme 
has been laid before the committee of the 
Ladies’ Association for Promoting Female Edu- 
cation in Heathen Countries, in connection.with 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
So remarkable did it appear to them that, 
though all the funds of the association were 
already pledged to maintain existing work, they 
undertook to raise a special fund to lied for the 
passages and outfits of the ladies and a supvle- 
mentary salary to that promised by the college. 
Two ladies have volunteered to go out at their 
own eharge. 








Personalities. 


Or heroic Brigadier - General Gladden, 
this anecdote is related by the Atlanta Consti- 
tution. He had his left arm shattered by a ball 
on the first day of the fight at Shiloh. The 
staff surgeon hastily performed the amputa- 
tion on the field, and the brave officer mounted 
his horse and continued to command. On 
Monday he was again in the saddle. Tuesday 
he was stillin command. Wednesday a sec- 
ond amputation near the shoulder was neces- 
sary, and General Bragg sent an aide to Gen- 


eral Gladden to ask if he would not be relieved. 
“Give General Bragg my compliments,” he 
aaid, ‘‘ and say that General Gladden will only 
) ghee up his commend to go into coffin.” 

gainst all remonstrances, he continued to 
sit in his chair receiving dispatches and giv- 
ing directions. In the afternoon lockjaw 
seized him and he died. 


...-The French sculptor Briant, a man of 
sufficient talent to win the Prix de Rome, lived 
and died under circumstances of extraordinary 
hardship—as is recalled by an article in Le 
Temps (Paris) by M. Anatole de France. Briant 
could not afford a fire in his room, except when 
he employed a model. When he was modeling 
his fine ‘‘ Mercury,” one winter night, it became 


so cold that he took all his clothes and threw 
them on his bed. Suddenly he remembered his 
‘¢ Mercury,” and that the cold might freeze the 
clay and spoil it; so he took hs clothes off his 
bed again, and put them over the statue. Next 
morning he was found dead in his bed, frozen, 
as was his statue. 


.-+»The Royal Library of Munich found that 
it pogsessed no autograph of Prince von Bis- 
marck in its national collection. He replied to 
a‘ request to furnish it with a letter in which he 
speaks of his satisfaction in having ‘‘ another 
opportunity of expressing the gratitude which 
Germany will ever feel for your magnanimous 
King and for Bavarian bravery, in remembering 
the restoration of the unity and security of Ger- 
many. 

....The only surviving near relative of Rob- 
ert. Burns—Miss Isabella Burns—is dead. She 
was eighty years of age, very active and intelli- 


gent, and resided at Bridge House Cottage, Ayr, 

surrounded by meny eurvivors of her uncle, 

= = eived visitors up to the last few weeks of 
e. 


...-Oardinal Jacobini fails very rapidly. He 
has been very ill time and again, but never so 
infirm as at present. All accounts to the con- 
trary, it is ae uacertain which prelste out of 
seven or eight candidater, will be nominated 
successor to his Secretaryship. 


....-The body of Rossini is to be taken from 
its tomb’in Paris and sent to Italy, where the 
**Bwan of Pesaro’’ will be laid beside Michael 
Angelo, with Galileo Galilei and Vittorio Alfi- 
eri close by. The removalis all at state ex- 
pense. 

...-The presentation fund to Mr. Walt Whit- 
man does not progress very vigorously abroad, 
The subscriptions seem confined to a guinea per 
name, and the names are slowly secured. 


-»»-Bishop Stevens (P. E.) has now regained 
his health and preached last week at the celebra- 
tion of his quarter-centenary of elevation to the 
bishopric of Pennsylvania. 


Due de Ni as of the So- 





The fishery questiou—Who’ll take the eel off? 
Puck, 


...A newsboy who jumped from the Brooklyn 
Bridge into the river still languishes in jail. No 
one will undertake the job of bailing him out.— 
Life. 


...-When you inquire anxiously after the 
health of the furnace fire in the morning, it is 
not exactly comforting to be told that it is ‘well 
enough to be out.”—Springfield Union. 


...-4m, Sportsman: **What did I bring 
down, Pat?” Pat: ‘*Yer own dog, sur; blew 
bis head all off!” Am. Sportsman: “ Where’s the 
bird?” Pat: “Picking at ther dog, sur!”— 
Life. 


....“*Somehow or other I don’t think I'd 
caie to be the prettiest girl in the worid,” he 
remarked. She: ‘‘Why not?’ He; ‘* Because 
I’d rather be next to the prettiest.’’—Texas 
Siftings. 

....Hunting the boar in Tuxedo Park will 
prove less exciting than the old-fashioned game 
of hunt-the-slipper. If our society leaders want 
a really exclusive pleasure let them play fleeing- 
the-bore, 


....An exchange speaks of a man with double 
teeth who can crack a walnut. That is nothing. 
There is a policeman in Boston who has a set of 
false teeth and he can crack a cocoanut.—Bos- 
ton Commercial Bulletin. 


...-“*Isit correct to say, ‘I put up at the 
X—— Hotel?” inquired one traveling man of 
another. “No.” ‘‘What oughtI to say?” ‘I 
put up with the X—— Hotel would be about 
the thing.” —Merchant Traveler. 


..e++ Wife: “I don’t see how you can say that 
Mr, Whitechoker has an effeminate way of talk- 
ing. He has a very loud voice.” Husband: “I 
mean by an effeminate way of talking, my dear, 
that he talks all the time.”— Harper's Bazar. 


...‘* The teacher wanted to box my ears, this 
morning,” remarked Johnny Fizzletop. ‘‘ How 
do you know that he wanted to box your ears?” 
atked his mother. ‘‘If he hadn’t wanted to box 
my ears, he wouldn’t have done it, would he, 
eh?” — Texas Siftings. 


.... Mrs. Ikenstein: ‘Ron mit der doctor 
kervick, Solomon! Ter papy ish svallowt a 
silver tollar!” Mr. I: ‘Vas it dot von I lefd 
on ter dable?” Mrs. I; *‘ Yes, dot vas id; hur- 
ry mit der doctor!’ Mr. I: ‘“*Don’d ged ox- 
cided, Raje), it vas gounderveid.”— Life. 


....* And now, my dear General, come and sit 
by me and tell me all the scandal that’s hap- 
pened while I’ve been away:” ‘ Well, really, 
Mrs, Mallecho, er—you see—er—the fact ir, that 
while you’ve been away, there has been no scan- 
dal!” —Punch. 


..+.-Jnvalid Wife (to husband): ‘‘ The doctor 
tells me that I ought to havea change of cli- 
mate.” Husband (hopefully): “All right, my 
dear, I see by the ‘probabilities’ that we are 
going to have colder weather with snow, fol- 
lowed by warmer weather with rain.”—Harper’s 
Bazar, 


*.... Young Woman (at Central Park menag- 
erie): ‘‘And what is the name of that odd look- 
ing bird, Papa?” Papa: “‘Thatis a stork, my 
dear. Young Woman (surprised): “Are you 
sure? -I have always supposed that storks have 
but one leg.’’—New York Sun. 


...-An austere-looking lady walked into a 
furrier’s yesterday, and said to the yellow- 
headed clerk: “I would like to get a muff.” 
**What fur?” inquired the dude. ‘‘To keep my 
hands warm,” exclaimed the madame, crushing 
him like a thunder-storm.— Washington Critic. 


...“*L wonder what Mrs. Fangle named her 
baby Lucy for,” remarked Mrs. Snaggs; ‘none 
of her relatives have that name,” ‘* Named it 
Lucifer, did she?” replied Snaggs. ‘Very ap- 
propriate, I’m sure. She expects the girl to 
make a match some day.” Mrs. Snaggs went 
up-stairs to analyze it.— Pittsburg Chronicle, 


..--A Hartford man has sued The Chicago 
Tribune for calling himacrank. The defend- 
ant files a demurrer setting forth that the word 
“crank” is described in the dictionary as ma- 
chinery having a circular motion, and asks the 
plaintiff to filean acceptable definition of the 
word. Let him give the dictionary definition, 
and prove that he wasn’t drunk, and he wil 
have his case, 


--.-A mother gave her little boy two bright, 
new pennies and asked him what he was going 
to do with them. After a moment’s thought the 
child replied: ‘Iam going to give one to the 
missionaries and with the other I am going to 
buy a stick of candy.” After a while he re- 
turned from his play and told his mother that 
he had lost one of the pennies. ‘ Which did 
you lose?” she asked. “I lost the missionary 
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BAPTIST. 


BARNES, Horace F., New York City, ac- 
cepts call to Fairmount Church, Newark, 


CHENY, J. L., Newark, 0., accepts cail to Ypso- 
lanti, Mich. 
CLARK, A. A., inst. in Calvary ch., Omaha, 

- Neb. 

COWELL, Miron W., White Plains, N. Y. 
called to Newport, P. I. 

DARROW, G. R., accepts call to Butte City, 
Mon. 

LOW, A. D., died recently at Atlantie, Ia., of 


cancer, 

MASON, D. N, accepts call to Independence, 
Ia. 

SMITH, D. C., ord. in Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ABLETT, J. 0., England, accepts call to Hud- 

sonville, Mich, 

BACON, Gzoras, Vanderbilt, Mich., resigns. 

BROOKS, Jzssz W., Bay Shore, called to Stuy- 

vesant Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BOCK, E. A., Fall River, Masa, has not received 

a call to Ansonia, Conn. 

BUTLER, Frank E., Hartford Seminary, 

called to Housatonic Church, Great Bar- 

rington, Mass, 

CHUTTER, F. A. called to Littleton, N. H. 

CLAPP, G. F., Yankton, Dak., resigns. 

COLE, T. W., called to Kaukauna, Wis. 

COUCH, Paut, Stonington, Conn., resigns. 

CROSS, R. T., inst. in West Denver, Col. 

DAVIS, Wa. V. W., called to Union ch., Wor- 

cester, Mass, 

DEAN, W. N. T., Orange, accepts call to Oxford 

Mass. 

FRANKLIN, G. M., Clare, Mich., resigns, 

GILMAN, W. L., ord. in Boulder, Col. 

GREGG, Davi, called to Park St. ch., Boston, 
Mass. 

GRINNELL, 8. 8., Rockford, Ia., called to Lan- 


caster, Wis. 

HEBBABD, 8, 8., Universalist, accepts cali to 
Viroqua, Wis, 

HERRON, G. D , Zanesville, O., resigns. 

HERRON, G. D., accepts call to Lake Milla, 
Wis. 

HICKS, Wiii1am, Denver,{Col., accepts call to 
Presbyterian ch., Laramie, Wyo. 

ss a R.8., Ironton, O., called to York, 

eb. 


MARTYN, 8. 8., Peachem, Vt., resigns, 


NEWMAN, Eme.ine E., accepts call to Spring- 
side, Kan, 


PRESTON, Cuaruks W., Yale Seminary, accepts 
call to Gilead, Conn, 

RICHARDSON, Henry L., Depere, accepts call 
to Ripon, Wis. 


SHARPLEY, G. H., Mitchellville, called to 
Chester Center, Ia. 


SWAIN, A. O., Groveland, Mass., called to At- 
kinson, N. H. 


Waigeee, Francis, accepts call to Washburn, 
1B. 


WRIGLEY, Francis, Brodhead, Wis., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
ALLEN, H. H., Oneonta, N. Y., resigns, 
ANDERSON, J. E., inst. in Marysville, Cal. 
ARMSTRONG, C.8., D.D., Synodical mission- 
ary, called to Mt. Sterling, Lil. 


BICKENBAOCH, A. R., Jacksonville, Or., called 
to Giendale, Cal. 


BRUCE, Jesse C., cailed to Brookville, Pa. 


CAMPBELL, Joun P., inst. in Faith ch., Baltl,- 
more, Md. 


CRISTINE, F. F., called to Montoursville, Pa. 
EPWARDS, Reese W., inst. in Spring Hills, O. 


ELLIOTT, Gzorag, called to Bald Eagle, Pine 
Grove and Buffalo Run, Pa, 


FOSTER, D. R., called to Betbany ch., Trenton 
7s 

HAZLETT, D. M., inst. in Shenandoah, Penn, 

HOLLIDAY, 8. H. Bellevue, Penn., resigna. 


LANDON, Warren H., called to Calvary ch., 
Portland, Or. 


LEE, E. TrumsBvtt, called to Pueblo, Col. 
LORD, E. N., inst. in Wenona, Ill. 
McFARLAND. J., called to Central City, Col. 
MeNUTT, G. L., called to Fourth ch., Indianap- 


olis, Ind. 

McRUER, Duncan, died recently in Genty 
Couniy, Mo. 

MYERS, 8. P., Reformed, Bloomville, called to 
Marseiller, O. 

PARRY, Tuomas, Jefferson Park ch., Chicago, 
lil, resigas. 

POCKMAN, P. T., called to New Brunswick, N. 
J. 

PORTER, Tuomas J., called to Murraysyille, 
Penn. : 


REARDON, J. D., Lincoln, Penn, died recently, 
STRANGE, F. G.. Seattle, Wash. Ter., resigns. 
WILSON, DB. A., D.D., Milnor, Dak., called to 
Ironton, Mo. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BELHEN, CHARLES, accepts eall to Astoria, 


BUCK, Gronce H., South Boston, Mass., ac» 
cepts call to Birmingham, Conn, 


DeRASSZT, F. A., called to Natchez, Miss, 


- HOPKINS, Joun H., D.D., Williamsport, Penn., 
resigns. 


KIMBALL, W. W., Wilmer, Ala., accepts call 
to Macon, Ga. 





penny,” he promptly replied.—Richmond Relig- 
tous Herald, 


H. W., Jr., accepts call to St. Paul's 


NELSON, 
Troy, 
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Music. 


Bertuoven'’s “Fidelio” was revived with 
memorable success at the Metropolitan on Fri- 
day. Any want of interest in the work shown by 
the publica couple of years ago was more than 
atoned for by a most enthusiastic reception of a 
remarkable performance. After the elaborate 
splendor of “Trista.” to hear this truly classical 
opera, so faithfully and fittingly interpreted, 
was like a play of Racine, played at the Comédie 
Francaise. The cast incladed Marianne 
Brandt, as Leonore; Mr. Niemann, as Flore- 
stan: Mrs. Seidl-Kraus, as Marcelline; Mr. 
Robinson, as Pizarro; Mr. Fischer, as Rocco ; and 
Mr. Kemlitz and Mr. Von Milde in the lesser 
réles fof Jacquino and the Governor. Miss 
Brandt’s dramatic presentment of the noble 
heroine bas long been ranked as one of the very 
best the modern German stage has known. It 
has lost none of its power. On Friday the large 
audience followed with the closest sympathy, 
her finely expressed alternations of feeling in 
voice, gesture and facial expression—her intense 
solicitude to discover if the mysterious victim of 
FPizarro’s hate is indeed her husband; her hor- 
ror at the fate awaiting him, and the agonizing 
emotions which succeed each other in the 
last scene before she throws herself between 
Florestan and the assassin with the famous cry, 
** First, kill his wife’! Mr. Niemann bas little 
to do in his part, bus it assumed as fine signifi- 
cance as we expected, and a certain subordina- 
tion of it is, of course, thoroughly artistic. A 
special word is due the chorus for their singing 
in the celebrated Entrance of the Prisoners, 
and also for their acting. Mr. Seidl directed, 
and the intreduction of the third overture to 
the opera (between the firat and second scenes of 
the second act), a striking example of his mag- 
netic leadership of the splendid opera band, 
won him three or four volleys of general ap- 
plause. Weare eorry to record that the care- 
lessness or ignorance of some of the occupants 
of a prominent box in the parterre, created such 
confusion in the house, and so discomposed 
Miss Brandt and Mr. Niemann that Mr. Seidl 
was obliged to interrupt the scene, and admin- 
ister by his gesture and the silence that ensued, 
a reproof more courteous than such a scandal- 
ous incident richly deserved, 





cannes The Philharmonic Society’s third concert 
presented the following program last Saturday 
night: 
Symphony (Unfinished) in B minor........Schubert 
AlP LA Faavette”.....cccccccesccccccccecees Gretry 

(Flate obbligato, Mr. Weiner.) 
Bymphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98.... ... 
Song “ The Unknown Land”............-00+5 Berlioz 
Symphonic Poem, * Die Ideale”............+++ Liszt 
Soloist, Miss Laura E. Moore. 

We are not prepared yet to say thatthe new 
Brahms symphony improves decidedly on ac- 
quaintance. The interpretation of it by the 
Philharmonic orchestra under Mr. Theodore 
Thomas was decidedly more satisfactory than 
any preceding, and of as much beauty as ac- 
curacy. The want of anything in the composer's 
mind worth expressing at all, particularly 
with so much of his characteristic dignity 
and elaborateness, seems to make itself 
felt increasingly with the work's repetition. 
The affinity between Schubert and Brahms is 
close ; but nothing shows more clearly where it 
begins and where it ends than prefixing 
the Unfinished Symphony in the same pro- 
gram with this labored work of the living 
composer. Miss Moore sang very well her ‘wo 
songe, of which pair the Gretry air was much 
more acceptable, The audience, though not 
small, was unusually limited in nu mber. 


....On Thursday night, despite the doubtful 
weather, Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s third 
symphonic concert attracted a crowd which 
overflowed the of Chick 
ing Hall. In addition to Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
fine orchestra, Miss Marie Van, Mr. Ovide 
Musin, the charming violinist, and Mr. William 
H. Sherwood, pianist, added their efforts to 
make a very epjovable entertainment. The 
principal orchestral numbers were Raff's “‘ Ein 
Feste Burg” Overture (written for a tragic play 
by the dramatist, Genast) a transcription of the 
‘'Parsifal” garden scene, an intermezzo from 
Mr. Van der Stucken’s incomplete work 
** Viasda” (a very pretty bit out of it) and the 
Danse des Cosaques from Tchaikowsi’s ‘‘ Ma- 
zeppa.” Mr. Musin, as ueual, bewitched his 
audience with his bow, especially in some in- 
genious trtifices of the Paganini order. Mr. 
Bherwood was thrice called out to the foot- 
lights after playing an arrangement by Liszt, 
of Von Weber’s dashing Polonaise in E. This 
new series of concerts has evidently strongly 
enlisted public taste snd approval. 


....It has not proved thoroughly advisable to 
name any important opera-house,in a great cen- 
ter of musical interest, after a composer whose 
high estimation in the art is not an assuredly 
permanent thing—so far as anything of the sort 
can be assured in this world of change and prog- 
ress. Yet in view of the conventionality of the 
name ‘‘ Metropolitan Opera House,” in recalling 
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the great work which has been done there in the 
way of cultivating the highest musical taste, in 
view of the educative atmosphere that radiates 
from it, it might have been no mistake to call 
the building the ‘“‘Wagner Opera House.” No 
intelligent musician would understand the title 
as restrictive, any more than the truly intelli- 
gent Wagnerian is a narrow-spirited lover of 
music, Wagnerism may not be immorta). The 
world has probably « long time before it yet. 
But we believe that the name of Wagner and 
his extraordinary influence in his art will last 
longer than that fire-proof, almost earthquake- 
proof pile of stone and brick and iron, 


Science. 


Extremes often meet in science as well as 
elsewhere. There have been, for instance, two 
extreme parties in regard to the functions of the 
low parasitic plants known as microscopic 
fungi—one looking on them as scavengers, 
feeding only on putrescent matter, and there- 
fore doing no harm to healthy vegetation. The 
other asserts, with equal positiveness, that 
they are the cause of the diseases they are con- 
nected witb, and will attack and destroy what- 
ever they may light on. Recent investigations 
in connection with some of the grapevine para- 
sites, made in Europe, have brought these op- 
posing parties together, and show that they are 
probably both right. There is no question but 
these minute plants require much nitrogenous 
matter to feed on, such as putrescence affords, 
In the grapevine, Penonespora, it is found that 
the spores germinate on the cuticle of the grape- 
vine, and that the protruding filament pierces a 
cell and destroys it. Putrefaction at once sets in 
and affords the nourishment required, while the 
continued filamentous growth, possibly aided by 
the putrescence already started, destroys innu- 
merable other cells ; by which time decay, as the 
popular eye sees it, has farly set it. It is thus 
clear that if there is any difference between the 
two great sections referred to, it is at length 
reduced to a mere shade. 











....The mass of the planet Mercury is not 
known with any certainty. Ithas nosatellite, 
and so we can only determine the mass by 
means of the perturbations it produces in the 
orbits of the neighboring planets, or of some 
comet which may happen to come near it, The 
estimates have ranged all the way from 1-10,0°0- 
000 of the same mass, to 1-2,500,000, i. ¢., 
from about 1-30 of the earth’s mass te 1-7 
of the same quantity. The most generally 
received value (of late) is about 1-4,800,000 
or about 1-15 that of the earth. Backlund, 
who in the investigation of the orbit 
of Encke’s comet has taken up the 
work laid down by Von Asten at his death, 
publishes a new determination of Mercury’s 
mass as the result of his investigations on the 
comet’s motions since 1871. He gets 1-2,668, 000 
of the sun, or of theearth. Assuming this 
mass for Mercury he is able to satisfy all the 
15 years’ observations of the comet without 
errors exceeding 74g. He concludes that the 
mass might be reduced to 1-3,000,000 or even 
1-4,000,000 without greatly increasing the dis- 
cordance of the observations, but that it can. 
not beless than 1-5,000,000 or more than 1-2,000,- 
000. The margin of possible erzor is atill 
dreadfully wide, but his work seems to have 
reduced it materially. 


...-The investigations of Haber landt show 
that the poisoning by nettles and allied plants 
is not due to the presence in the needles of 
formic acid, as has heretofore been supposed, 
but to the presence of an unorganized ferment. 
The substance is albuminous, and when coagu- 
lated, loses its power of producing irritation. 
The author thinks it more than probable that 
the stings of insects may be found to owe their 
action to the presence of the same or similar 
ferments, The presence of small amounts of 
formic acid in the liquid of the needles is prob- 
ably due to imperfect oxidation. Tbe great 
assistance that organic acids give to osmotic 
action may also be of importance in aiding the 
turgidity of the poison cells, upon which the 
expulsion of the poison depends to some extent. 


.... Recent experiments by Fol and Sarasin, 
on the depth to which light penetrates in the 
ocean. have shown some interesting results. The 
experiments consisted of exposing sensitive 
photographic plates at known depths, and ob- 
serving if an image was formed. If no image 
was produced the absence of light was proved. 
The results showed that depth of 984 feet was il- 
luminated so long as the sun was above the 
horizon. At 1,148 feet light was perceptible for 
about eight hours a day. At 1,411 feet there was 
no trace of light even under a bright sun, all 
was absolute darkness, 


.-..-The new metal, germanium, when melted, 
forms a glittering globule, which rotates and 
evolves white fumes. If the glowing globule is 
allowed to fall on paper, it breaks, like anti- 
mony, into many little globules, which hop 
away, forming « series of radiating brown 
dotted lines. No sharp test has as yet been 
found for Germanium. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 30TH, 1887. 


THE CALL OF ABRAM.—Gen. xii, 1-9. 


Nores.—“ Abram,”—Meaning exalted father. 
The name is one that appears in the Babylonian 
inscriptions, and so is such as would naturally 
be given toa native of Chaldea. “6 Out of 
thy country.”—Here it means from Haran. Be- 
fore this he had left Ur of the Chaldees with his 
father’s family. Ur is an extremely ancient 
city in what was then the extreme South Sea 
coast of Chaldea, west of the Euphrates river. 
It is now occupied by mounds, now called 
Mugheir, and is surrounded by marshes. Mr. 
Loftus and Mr. Taylor have dug up bricks there 
which have on them written the name of the 
city as Ur. Haran is still an occupied site far 
to the north in Assyria. In order to go from 
Chaldea to Palestine one would have to go first 
far to the north to escape the desert, and then 
southwest. ‘From thy kindred,”’—Terah 
had now died ; and he was head of the class. To 
le®ve before his father died would have been 
against all the Eastern ideas of filial duty. 
** In thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed.” —This is a remarkable prophecy, and 
is fulfilled only in Christ. Before Christ the Jews 
were a peculiarly secluded people in their religion 
Sarai, his wife.—Also his balf-sister. 
This shows how undeveloped was the moral 
sense of that day on social matters. To marry 
one’s father’s daughter was allowed, but not 
one’s mother’s. The Mosaic law forbade such 
unions. “* Their substance.”—Their im- 
mense herds and flocks belonging to the tribe. 
* The souls they had gotten.”—Not exactly 
slaves, but persons attached to the tribe, herds- 
men, etc., who acknowledged Abram as their 
head. “ Canaan,”—The oldest name for 
that part of Palestine west of the Jo: —— 
“* The place of Shechem.”—The word place sug- 
geste here a place of worship, a high place. 
Shechem is the well-known town now called 
Nablofis, near Mount Gerizim. “ Oak of 
Moreh.” —A famous tree, or grove, probably at- 
tached to the place of worship. “ An altar 
unto the Lord.”—Probably near altars erected 
previously to other gods. ** Mountain on 
the east of Bethel.”—An elevated place for pro- 
tection.——-—“* Toward the South.”—The word 
for ‘‘South” in the Hebrew is Negeb, which was 
the name for the more desert region south of 
Palestine. 

Instruction.—Abram’s call isa very common 
one. God bids many * young man or woman 
now to leave his home and start another. It 
may be a change caused by business or marriage 
but however the call comes, it should be only 
God's call. Do not go except with God’s bless- 
ing. 

We cannot all found great communitier, as 
did Abram and our Pilgrim fathers, or those 
who are pioneers at the West, but we can al) 
“be a blessing” whether we move into a new 
place or whether we remain. No greater com- 
fort can ® person have than that, and nogreater 
aim, to be a blessing to people about him. 

We cannot tell how far an influence may ex- 
tend and descend. It must expand, and it must 
continue from generation to generation. 

It is a good old law of God that those who 
bless will be blessed, and those who curse will be 
cursed. We say that “curses come home to 
roost.” One who does good to others therein 
does good to himself; one who injures othérs 
injures himself. 

When one comes into the Canaan of the 
Church he might as well take with him all the 
substance he has gotten, and thus sanctify his 
wealth as well as well as his soul. “With my 
substance,” says’ the hymn, “I will honor My 
Creator and my King,” 

What Abram started to do he did. The story 
says that ‘“* they went forth togo into the land 
of Canaan, and into the land of Canaan they 
came.” That is better than Terah did. The 
command had come in Ur of the Ohaldees to 
him, but he went only as far as Haran. The 
story says “ Terah died in Haran.” He did not 
get the full blessing because he stopped half- 
way. 

Wherever Abram went the first thing he 
did was to set up an altar. He put his religion 
first. Every family should haye its altar. A 
place of worship should be the center of every 
community. 

Wherever Abram was he was a stranger. He 
did not assimilate with the people. He had 
nothing to do with the Canaanites in the land, 
There is a great difference between a Christian 
and a non-Christian. They have different pur. 
poses and sympathies. One is traveling up and 
the other down. Let our associations be with the 
good and not the wicked. 

But the great lesson which the Bible draws 
from the story of Abram is faith. He believed 
God. He believed that it was safe to obey bim- 
He would follow him “ not kaowing whither he 
went.” There is to be no question about obey- 
ing God, It is safe even if it kills us. Faith 
and obedience are very near akin. 



































Literature. 


The prompt mension in owr Met of “Books 0f the Week 


our readers will guide us im the selection of works 
for further not ice. 


RUSSIAN VIEWS OF COUNT LYOF 
N. TOLSTOI’S NEW THEORIES. 


‘Tue darling spoiled child of the read- 
ing public,” says a Russian writer, ‘‘the 
great writer of the Russian land,” as 
Turgeneff called him in his death-bed letter, 
Count Lyof N. Tolstoi, 


** has now become the genuine rage of the day. 
In society and inthe press nothing is now to 
be heard but discussions of Lyof Tolstoi, his 
doctrines, his views, histories, and his deeds. 
Never before has the popularity of an author 
attained such proportions among us. Evidently 
Lyof Tolstoi has left behind him the fame 
acquired by ‘War apd Peace’ and ‘Anna 
Karenina.’ He has engaged the attention of 
society to an unprecedented degree from the 
moment when he began to busy himself with 
interpreting the Gospel and with the composi- 
tion of fables for grown-up children. He i3 no 
longer an author, though a celebrated one—this 
réle he rejects as ruinous and deceitful. He has 
assumed the loftier réle of preacher and 
prophet, 

“In the course of this preaching, he is con- 
tinually citing his owm private life, and the 
means of salvation which he has personally 
tried, which itis not customary to cefer to in 
print. Hence, a host of purely personal doubts 
and questions are mixed up with any consider- 
ation of his doctrines. Nearly all the maga- 
zines and newspapers have expressed their 
opinions, more or less in detail, on the new 
theories propounded by him; most of them 
have been unfavorable, as might have been ex- 
pected. The ecstacies of the few have given 
place to ill-natured criticism and sharp con- 
demnation. Only two or three publications, 
which occasionally print an article by him, con- 
tinue zealously to propagate his ideas, connect- 
ing them with the mental product of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries and Americus 
Columbus [sic/] and declare that ‘the new word 
from the depths of Russia is destined to revive 
mental and moral life.’” 


Even these, however, do not agree 
among themselves, and the rough treat- 
ment which he has received from some of 
the best journals in Russia, may be seen 
from the following extracts, which are not 
wholly devoid of a comic side. 

Russian Thought, in which Count Tols- 
wi’s ‘‘ Confession” was printed, says, in 
its review of the twelfth volume of his 
works, which has recently appeared : 

** All this chatter about the charms of labor 
is merely a literary device, designed for people 
of that elass of society which is dying for the 
lack of something to do, and not the serious ex- 
hortation to real toil. With six thousand desya- 
tin [about 16,2(0 acres] of land, and a capital 
of 600,000 rubles, according to his own confes- 
sion, he can afford to amuse himself with an 
awl and cobbling, and with a hoe and tilling 
the soil ; he can well divide bis days ‘so that one 
portion can be devoted to laborious toil,’ with 
ahoe for exercise; ‘another to mental toil,’ 
writing about the evils of money, when he has 
a yearly income of 50,000 rubles; ‘the third to 
a trade,’ amusement with an awl, in company 
with a cobbler; and ‘a fourth to communion 
with men’ ; i. ¢., to oral lectures on moderation, 
before supper, and salvation of body and soul, 
through the combination of the agreeable with 
the useful. Capital! Only we haven’t time to 
toy with the hoe, or to play at drawing water 
and cobbling. I have not a desyatin of iand, 
nor a capital, but merely a family of eight, who 
must be nourished and shod; neither has my 
neighbor, the officia), who has a sick wife and 
three children ; and no workingman can divide 
his day into ‘four stages,’ separated by ‘ban- 
quets’ prepared by men cooks and served by 
lackeysin dress coats and white ties. It is as 
hard for a rich man to give advice to a poor la- 
boring man, to tell him how to live and where 
to seek for happiness, as itis for a rich man to 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” . 

A writer in the Northern Messenger makes 
sport of Count Tolstoi’s pretensions to be a 
teacher, and compares him to t 

‘Samson, who pulls down the pillars of the 
building while the Philistines rejoice and go on 
worshiping Dagon and Astarte, and neither 
drive him out nor reproach him, but even praise 
him, and cry: ‘ You are a fine fellow, Samson’! 
What! Count Lyof Tolstoi regards his former 
compositions as a lie, and, with s clear con- 
science, looks on while this lie is being dissemi- 
pated in all directions, and is catching new and 
ever new hearts in its net”! = . 

Orest Miller, who is known for his plain 
speaking, declares that there is nothing 
Christian in Count Tolstoi’s princirles, and 
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is much exercised in mind by their innate 


. He : 
"Sie: N. Toletoi’s point of view, 


the history of Christianity is divided into two 
periode—the period of false Christianity, or 
‘ the stinking sack,’ which extended from the 
days of the Apostles to Count Tolstoi, and the 
period of true Christianity, which begins with 
Count Tolstoi.” 


He then points out the absurdities and in- 
consistencies of that writer’s views, and 
says of the latter’s theories regarding 
manual labor: 

* Physical labor suits him ; it clears his head 
for brain work, and affords him pleasure. ‘But 
it is impossible to see how his labor lightens the 
peasants’ labor. Suppose that he were to till 
his own fields in the sweat of his brow, aided by 
his wife and children, would this labor suffice 
for all their land? No. The rest must be in- 
trusted to hired labor. But, according to 
Tolstoi’s own doctrine, to hire any one, to pay 
for anything whatever, is asin, and money itself 
is a fiendish invention of the Devil. From this 
dilemma there is only one escape. To be con- 
sistent, he must retain only so much land as he 
and his family can till, and the real laboring 
people must be admitted free of cost to the rest. 
One of his peasants is said to have remarked: 
‘Our Count is a very clever man, but he behaves 
like a fool.’ It is not likely that any one will 
add ‘for Christ’s sake.’” 


Tolstoi certainly has furnished his oppo- 
nents with weapons. He considers money 
ap evil,and in his “Confession” he expresses 
sorrow that his works are sold to mankind 
for money ; and, meanwhile,. he sells his 
twelfth volume for eighteen rubles, be- 
cause it is not sold separately, and the pur- 
chaser has to take the whole set! He de- 
cries individuality and wealth, lauds pov- 
erty and simple toil, preaches self restraint 
and labor on self to all, and remains a 
large landowner and capitalist, and dis- 
poses of the toil and the fruits of the labor 
of others. The difference between him and 
other writers is, that he reveals his spirit- 
ual trouble and personal weaknesses to the 
public, while others do not. Tolstci has 
repeatedly acknowledged his own inability 
to realize the ideal, which he has set up for 
himself in his declining years. He cannot 
do it without the consent of his wife and 
family. Any attenipt on his part to give 
away his property, or to reject his income, 
to the detriment of the interests of his fam- 
ily, would, under existing laws, be fol- 
lowed by the appointment of a guardian. 
He subjects himself to criticism, not for the 
manner in which he regulates his own life, 
but because of what he introduces into his 
teachings, and for the manner in which he 
contradicts himself at every step; and tries 
to justify his own weaknesses and hab- 
its by theological quotations. Says one 
writer: 

“From this point of view, and setting aside 
all questions of personality, there remain two 
problems of indisputable general interest: First, 
What are the actual contents of the renowned 
author’s moral and social theories? and second, 
How is his extraordinary success in our soc'ety 
to be explained? His recently published twelfth 
volume, and the second part of his treatise, 
‘Then What are We to Do?’ will assist in an- 
swering the first question. A good deal in his 
doctrines may be éxplained by the fact, that he 
only began to take an interest in science very 
late’in life, and in this direction he presents the 
characteristics of the novice and the self-taught 
man. On peeping into the Temple of Science» 
his artistic sense enabled him to catch the sali- 
ent features of the building, and, being fresh to 
the subject, he was enabled to make some cor- 
rect and acute observations; but he is unable 
to distinguish between the chief points and 
those of a secondary nature, and quite unable to 
get his bearings in this unfamiliar world, be- 
tween the universally accepted and the disputed 
points. In every learned book, and in every 
separate theory, he discerns some elementary 
truth, and thus he is constantly falling mto 
dilemmas. He declares that all scientific 
theories are elaborated in the Holy of Holies 
of the Temple of Soience, carefully walled off 
from the people, that artists and scientists are 
leagued together to maintain the present order 
of things, a8 opposed to the interests of the mass 
of the people, and that the latter are so fully 
aware of this state of the case, that the laboring 
classes are accustomed to look-upon the activity 
of the cultivated classes as an injury to them- 
selves; so much so that they will not allow 
their children to be taught, and that stringent 
laws are required to force them to this. Until 
the laboring man ceases to be a laboring man, 
and, by dist of his savings and so-called culti- 
vation, himself ‘passes into the class which 
lives on tire necks of othérs, he maintains these 
view on education,” 





The distinctions which Count Tolstoi makes 
are eurious. The tiller of the soil, who works 
with the aid of a good plow, is a real 
laborer, but the mechanic who has invented 
the form of that plow, and who has made 
it is anidler. The fireman on a railway 
is a laboring man; but the civil engineers 
and the heads of departments, without 
whom the railway could never ex- 
ist, are idlers. Stone-masons and car_ 
penters are laborers; but the architect who 
prepares the plan of the house isan idle 
man. The printer is a genuine laborer, but 
the author who furuishes the matter for 
him to print is an idler! The author gives 
no reason why mental labor should be ex_ 
cluded from the general acceptation of labor. 
It is a singular fact that he not only rejects 
mental toil, but even overthrows his own 
definition of it in order to present it in a 
tidiculous light. In a witty satire on mep. 
tal labor, called ‘‘ Ivan the Fool” which 
was probably provoked by the writer's 
opinion that too much headwork is being 
done in Russia, Count Toletoi represents 
the Devil ‘the real gentleman,” as the insti- 
gator of all headwork. Count Tolstoi’s 
idea of this ‘‘real gentleman” style of head- 
work, is what he is pleased to call 
‘* science pursued for pleasure,” without 
practical application to the wants of the 
people, and he declares, that anthropology, 
biology and sociology are favorite branches 
simply because they serve to uphold the 
present state of things. He attributes to 
science the errors which belong to a few 
isolated savans. In this manner he saddles 
science with all manner of conflicting opin- 
ions, from Darwin, Hegel, Comte, Spencer, 
and so on, and actually overlooks the fact, 
that Lassalle and Marx who were disciples 
of Hegel were not exactly sworn to uphold 
the established order of things: and he 
charges Hegel and his disciples with doing 
that precise thing. Darwin’s doctrines he 
disposes of in a few words as: ‘‘ The idle 
play of thought of so-called men of 
science”; and he describes the theory of 
evolution as one which asserts, that in an 
immeasurably long space of time, anything 
you please may come from any other thing 
which you please. 

Science, according to him, is responsible 
for the division of labor, which forces some 
men to work and suffer, and allows others 
to enjoy inidleness. He admits, however, 
that art and science—the true art and 
science—are as necessary tO men as are 
food and clothing, and his idea of their 
province is to indicate the best kind of axes 
and helves, the best way to mix bread, the 
best flour for the purpose, the best form for 
asaw, the best way to build and heat a 
stove, the. proper sorts of mushrooms to 
eat, andsoon. He asserts that the pres- 
ent false science concerns itself only with 
protoplasm and the like. Science, he says, 
has invented the telegraph, the telephone 
and photography, but it has never tamed 
a new animal since Biblical times, and 
the only new food since the days of the 
ancient Egyptians, the potato,does not owe 
its origin to science, while axes, plows, 
chains, rakes, pails, and so forth, are iden- 
tical with those of the days of Rurik. 

The true way is for scientists to live 
among the people, tilling the soil and driv- 
ing tbeir own carts of manure and so forth, 
and offering their services, in the intervals 
of their labor, to such as will accept them. 
In short, they are to be perfect ‘‘ Robin- 
sons” [the popular Russian way of desig- 
nating Robinson Crusoe], exercising every 
trade from its very beginning, and to have 
time left withal, for fruitful literary and 
scientific work! But Count Tolstoi’s views 
are so misty, that he propounds no definite 
opinion asto the precise manner in which 
science is to aid the populace; he elevates 
it on the one hand, to the rank of a relig- 
ion or moral philosophy, and on the other, 
he makes purely artisan, practical demands 
upon it. 

When he turns from the _ theoret- 
ical to the practical side of 
the question, the reader exclaims, in 
vexation: ‘‘The mountain has brought 
forth a mouse”! After having expended 
many bitter words on the audacity of 
* science,” and lumped together spectrum 
analysis, investigations on bacteria, medi- 
umism and the fourth dimension, he sud- 
denly adopts the tone of « confession, and 
enters into particulars as to his private 





sentiments, and proposes a list of measures 
of reform for the members of “ his set.” 
The great question: ‘‘ What are we to 
do?” is answered, after excessive and pro- 
tracted anguish, by three insignificant and 
extremely obscure replies : 

‘1st. Not to lie to myself, however far my 

path of life may diverge from that true path 
which my spirit reveals to me. 2d. To renounce 
the consciousness of my own righteousness, my 
advantages and my superiority over others, and 
to acknowledge my guilt. 3d. To fulfill the 
eternal and indisputable law of man, to struggle 
with nature, with the force of my whole being, 
feeling no shame at anything, for the support of 
my own life and that of others.” 
Count Tolstoi’s critics hold that logic is 
required of even so great a man as Count 
Lyof N. Tolstoi, whatever the numerous 
admirers of his newest theories may think. 
The men who have had the greatest influ- 
ence on his life are neither Russian profes- 
sors nor savans nor preachers, but two ex- 
traordinary individuals, now living, who 
have both labored at peasant toil all their 
lives, and who are both peasants—Siutaeff 
and Bondareff. The natural result of their 
tuition is, that everything is simple and 
clear in the world, except when rendered 
obscure by scientists. According to Count 
Tolstoi, say his critics, 

‘The time is not far distant, when people will 
not consider it disgraceful to make calls in boots 
made with the grained side of the leather in, 
but not disgraceful to pass a man who has no 
shoes at all, in overshoes; that it is a disgrace 
not to know French, or the latest news, but not 
a disgrace to eat bread without knowing how it 
is made; that it is a shame not to have a 
starched shirt, but not a shame to go about in 
clean clothes, thereby exhibiting one’s idleness ; 
that it is disgraceful to have dirty hands, and 
not disgraceful to have callous on the hands. 
The time is coming, and is already beginning, 
when it will not only be a cisgrace, an abomina- 
tion, to eat a dinner of five courses, but to eat 
any dinner which has not been cooked by the 
hands of the housewife herself ; when it will not 
only be a disgrace to ride trotters, but even to 
ride in a hackney cab, when one has legs of one’s 
own ; when it will be a disgrace to wear on week- 
days, clothes, shoes and gloves, in which it is 
impossible to work, to feed dogs on milk and 
white bread, while there are people who have 
neither milk nor bread to eat, to light lamps and 
candles where no work is being done, and to 
heat stoves on which no food is being cooked, 
while there are people who have neither light 
nor fire. And to such a view of life, we are 
rapidly and surely drawing near; we are now 
standing on the threshold of this new life. 
Money is undoubtedly an evil, particularly for 
those who have it not, but Lyof Tolstoi, says 
his critic, does not draw from this axiom of his 
any practical conclusion to the effect that rich 
people should divide their money among those 
who have none, or at the very least, pay the 
taxes of the peasants with it. He clings to 
theory, and from a theoretical point of view, his 
treatises have no value, and that for a very sim- 
ple reason ; whatis new in them is not true, and 
what is true is not new.” 

It is not difficult now, to understand, 
why Lyof Tolstoi’s doctrine has been ac- 
cepted with such extraordinary sympathy, 
ina prominent section of society, and in 
promivent organs of the press. Without 
himself being conscious of it, he has com- 
piled one of those theories of justification, 
with which he so sharply taxes science. 
He provides a justification for passive hu- 
mility and inaction, by his doctrine of non- 
resistance of evil; he justifies mental slug- 
gishness and ignorant rejection of science, 
by his ridicule of mental exertion, intelli- 
gence and learning; he provides an excuse 
for all the opponents of female education, 
by his view that women should be merely 
mothers of as large families as possible. 
All the elements of Russian society and the 
press, which are characterized by their 
negligent attitude toward seience, must 
have heartily rejoiced at Lyof Tolstoi's bold 
campaign against ‘‘the reigning classes— 
the seientists,” and against ‘‘ useless scien- 
tific curiosity." What was formerly con- 
cealed as disgraceful ignorance, has sud- 
denly acquired the power of stepping forth 
boldly upon the stage, under the protection 
of an authoritative and popular name. The 
thieves must have accepted with joy his 
doctrine of non-resistance of evil. He has 
comforted the weak-kneed representatives 
of intelligence, who weregiven up to apa- 
thy and disenchantment, by furnishing 
them with the justification which they re- 
quired, and also with material for the most 
innocent and fruitless soit of discussions. 

The young are glad to grasp at any theo- 





ry from a sincere and beloved author, since 
the demand fora definite code of morals 
is one of the most real and important of 
the day. To these classes must be added 
those persons who are interested in Count 
Tolstoi as a source of anecdotes, who take 
an interest in heariag of his actions—how 
he makes shoes and goes on foot from 
Moscow to Tula,—just as all Paris gos- 
siped about Gambetta’s private life, and 
about the eccentricities of Sarah Bern- 
hardt. There is no doubt that this anec- 
dotic interest plays a great part in all the 
discussions about Lyof Tolstoi, together 
with the emptiness and feebleness of so- 
cial life in the absence of a lively, 
general interest in the actual ques- 
tions of the day, in political and 
literary errors, and the unsuitability of 
many important questions for discussion in 
print—all of which form an atmosphere of 
‘* musty oilinese,” as Buslaeff has ex- 
pressed it, in which Tolstoi’s doctrines 
could not fail to appear like heavenly man- 
na. His doctrines have filled a void, just 
like those which spiritualism, thought read- 
ing, hypnotism, and so fortb, have filled in 
times past. His condemnations bave one 
serious side; they have touched upon one 
sore point in the present sys‘em of educa- 
tion which provides no moral instruction 
for youth in the Universities, to counter- 
balance the multifarious stock of undi- 
gested ideas on all possible subjects, with 
which the mind there is overloaded. He* 
has once more given voice to the real need 
of including questions of morals in the 
course of general instruction and discus- 
sion. We need not hesitate to accept and 
substantially correct the statement of a re- 
cent Russian magazine writer, who has 
summarized the various criticisms of the 
press, that it is on this point that we find 
the general significance of the philosophy 
and the dogmatic efforts of Count Lyof 
Tolstoi. 





In The Chester Colerie, Kate Livingstone 
Hamilton tells the story of two clubs, one that 
developed into a girls’ home cooking club, 
which made bread, biscuit aid cake for sale, 
and one that became a boys’ athletic association, 
both designed to promote good-fellowehip and 
to raise money for church purposes. The story~ 
is pleasantly written, and has suggestions of 
helpfulness for young seekers after righteous- 
ness. Presbyterian Board of Publication,——— 
In Old School Days, Inter-State Publishing Oo., 
Chicago, Amanda B. Harris has given a delight- 
ful series of school-girl reminiscences. These 
papers offer to the young people of to-day pho- 
tographic sketches of old times, while to the 
reader who is getting on in years they will recall 
with startling vividness, mavy @ long-forgotten 
scene or custom of childhood. Another 
book of the same sort, though professing to be 
a story, is The Childrenof Old Park’s Tavern, 
by FranvisA. Humphrey. This is a story of the 
South Shore in the days when the stage-coach 
ran daily from Boston to Plymouth, and the 
opening chapter tells how Dolly attended the 
Whig Convention in the old Byfield meeting- 
house. A pleasant little visit at Daniel Web- 
ster’s home in Marshfield, where the children 
were entertained for a night as his guest, is the 
chief incident of the d chapter. The story 
is pleasantly written, and seems to deal with 
real children of the old days, and to be true to 
its period. Harper & Brothers are its publish- 
ers.——Into Unknown Seas; or, The Oruise 
of the Sailor Boys, is a sensational and extrava- 
gant story from the same publishers, written by 
David Ker. Is tells of pirates and boys, 
of an English lord and a steam-yacht, of 
hidden treasure, and of many improb- 
able and impossible adventures which be- 
fell those who attempted to recover it, 
———Porter & Coates, Philadelphis, publish 
the following three books fur boys—Hvlping 
Himself ; or, Grant Thornton's Ambition, by 
Horatio Alger, Jr., tells the story of a clergy- 
man’s son who, at the age of fifteen, gave up 
his school-books and went into business in order 
to help his family by his earnings. The story is 
written in an off-hand slap-dash fashion that 
would be likely to please the average boy. 
Joe Wayring at Home ; or, The Adventures of a 
Fly-rod, is by Harry Castlemon, The book is 
one of a series, and leaves the story unfinished, 
thoagh with enough adventures already recorded 
for half-a-dozen ordinary books. In this the 
good boys are all very good and the bad as un- 
compromisingly evil. The author used the 
boyish slang “dove” as the past of the verb 
dive, and the printer spelis ‘‘ mantel-piece”’ as 
if it were a cloak. Footprints in the Furest, 
by Edward 8. Ellis, is also one of a series, and it 
tells the story of an American, a German, and 
an Indian boy, and records their adventures, 
These boys also ‘‘ dove” ; but otherwise the book 
is passable as to grammar, and it provides 
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enough of improbable adventures for the boy- 
reader to satisfy the ordinary juvenile intellect 
From Robert Carter and Brothers we re- 
ceive three volumes designed for young readers. 
The Parables of Christ isa little volume pre- 
pared by A. L. O. E. (@ lady of England) for use 
in her missionary work in India. The illustra- 
tions introduced in explaining the parables are 
all of Eastern origin, and fgom their novelty will 
probably have as much force with occidental as 
with Oriental readers. My Fearl; by Alida 
W. Graves, a religious story, weil meant, but 
wanting both in forceand finish.This can hardly 
be said of the third, Mrs.NatbanielConklin’s That 
Qutsset House. Mrs. Conklin’s work may lack 
finish, it often does. She writes too hurriedly 
and too much, but ber characters are not com- 
monplace and her work is not wanting in a rude 
vigor. Like all her stories, this has a strong 
religious purpose, and it ought to prove helpful. 
———Mra. Sarah K. Bolton’s writings are 
marked by practical good sense and by the pur- 
pose which inspires them. In Stories from Life, 
Mrs. Bolton has collected more than thirty of 
her short newspaper stories into a neat volume, 
published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. The same 
firm also publishes The Christmas Country, 
collection of pleasantly written stories and 
translations of German fairly tales, by Mary 
J. Safford.———pProf. Henry Morley writes 
a short introduction § to The Tales 
of the Sixty Mandarins, by P. V. Ramas- 
wami Raju, in which he says that ‘‘ good fairy 
tales in these hard-headed times are rare as 
grass in the desert,” and commends this as a 
real book of new fairy tales. These legends are 
Arabian, Persian, Indian, and Chinese, just as it 
happens, but all oriental in origin, and told 
witu directness and plenty of action in excellent 
English. In short, they are model fairy tales. 
In reading the book one is reminded of the 
Bombay native barrister, a very able speaker, 
who was asked by an Euglishman how he came 
to poseess such a wonderful command of the 
language. He said: “‘ My dear sir, the solution 
of the difficulty is very simple. You learned 
English from your mother, whereas I learned it 
from Macaulay.” Mr, Raja’s Enghsh is idioma- 
tic enough to have bsen learned from Bunyan. 
Cassell and Company, New York, publish 
the volume. George Parsons Lathrop 
in a pretty little story, half fairy tale, half aile- 
gory, tells the adventures of a little boy in the 
country of *‘Bahind Time.’’ The wit, as is apt to 
be the case when clever authors write for young 
people,sometimes seems aimed over their heads, 
but Behind Time is a nice little story all the 
same, and is also published by Cassell & Oo, 
New York. ~Two other books from the same 
publishers, Under Bayard’s Banner, by Henry 
Frith, « story of the days of Caivalry, and The 
King's Command, by Maggie Symington, are 
big, showy volumes, designed the one for boys 
the other for girls, both readable, commendable 
in moral toae, and correct enough as to English, 
except for the repetition of ‘‘these sort of 
things” and ‘those sort of things,” which 
mars the girls’ book, The Stories that 
Grandma Told, by Mary D. Brine, is a series of 
short tales rescued from the newspapers and 
magazines in which they first saw the light, and 
strung together on a slender thread of story by 
their auvhor.——— By Fire and Sword, a hie- 
torical tale of the Huguenots during the early 
part of the eigbieenth century is by Thomas 
Archer. The movement of the story is some 
what hampered by the weight of historical in- 
formation it is forced to carry, but the story is 
never really dull, and it steers clear of too-trag- 
ical situations. Both books are published by 
Cassell & Co., New York. 


....As a first poem there is much to arouse 
expectation and give pleasure in Liber Amoris, 
being The Book of Love of Brother Aurelius, by 
Henry Bernard Carpenter. It is beautifully 
printed by Joun Wilson and Son, and bears an 
attractive title. It has for its core a simple 
but poetic and delightfal romance, handied 
skillfully and made to support the poem tothe 
end. Ita subject matter is neither landscape 
nor sentiment, nor any of the ponderous specu- 
lations to which latter-day verse tends, but a 
drama of human life and victory. The author 
seems to have felt that his theme was so 
much out cf the ordinary course that he bard- 
ly dared to present it in modern guise, aud 
for this reason threw it back into the medie- 
valism of the crusading centuries, It is writ- 
ten in musical ten-syliable iambics, of the En- 
glish unrhymed heroic verse. The style is 
chaste and simple, sufficiently dignified, but 
neither stiff nor stately, and free from arti- 
ficiality, With the exception of an occasional 
lame line or raw metaphor and a tendency to 
needless expansion, it is open to little criti- 
ciem of a technical nature. The author does 
not explain himself in so much asa word of 
preface. The conception of the poem is [ al- 
fan, and suggestea study of Dante and Pe- 
trarch, and perhaps ofthe “ Promessa Sposa.” 
It is the ‘story of Str Dortan and his friend 
Rupert, repeated in bis dying hour to 
Brother Basil’? by the Abbot Aurelius, who 
turns out at last to be Sir Dorian himself. It 
is ia four cantos, eack prefaced with a song 




















which is intended to sound the key-note of the 
canto. In the first, Dorian and bis friend 
meet. Rupert takes a pledge of love from 
Dorian. The opposite characteristics of the 
two are prefigured, but only as tbe links of 
destiny that bind the two together. In the 
second canto they go en their separate ways 
into life, Dorian to the court of Love. He re- 
ceives the mystic Liber Amoris. He starts 
pure and high. He meets bis fate in Roselle, 
who, torn from bim by violence and the per- 
fidy of his friend, dies, while he, after roman- 
tic wanderings and crusadings, hides in the 
monastery of which he becomes abbot. Ia 
the next canto the false friend meets his retri- 
bution, and at last on his death-bed,Sir Dorian 
comes to him concealed in Father Aurelius. 
Here the two lines of life, the life of love and 
the life of sin agaiost love meet—and love 
rises to its perfect triamph. But love as we 
see it isa vobler and richer thing than the 
young knight's passion for Roselle. She still 
lives in his heart like another Laura or Bea- 
trice, but love has been sanctified by Christ, 
purified in suffering and by Jong vigils and 
prayers raised to the perfect love which not 
only forgives, but loses the memory and the 
smartof wrong. Rupert dies forgiven and at 
peace, while in the closing canto we have 
something like an apotheosis of transfigured 
love, ending naturally with the death of Aure- 
lius (Dorian). This is the meager outline of 
the romantic story. It is worked up at every 
point with rare skill and attention to poetic 
details, which have their reward in the high 
degree of pleasure a good reader must get 
from the poem. Asa whole it leaves on the 
mind the delightful impression which beauty 
both of form and thought gives. Portions of 
it, at least, indicate a poet able to raise his 
work toa very high standard of finish, and 
who possesses the poetic art of imaginative 
representation. As the product of a mature 
pen we should have to give greater weight 
than we do to technical defects; and the au- 
thor still must take to heart Mr. Emerson’s 
saying: ‘“ Poetry -teacheth the enormous 
power of a few words.”’ (Ticknor & Co. ; Bos- 
ton. $1.75.) 


...-A fairer page to look on can hardly be 
asked than the publishers bave made for Mr. 
Frederick A. Stokes’s edition of The Poems of 
Sir John Suckling. Only a part of the poems 
are contained in the volume, and for the reason 
that they are not suited to our standards of 
taste or ethics in art. Sir John was a gay spirit 
and lived his cavaiier life gayly. Wheo the cup 
was too bitter he threw it away, and died by his 
own band in Paris, it is supposed, in 1642, when 
he was only about thirty-four years old. What 
he would have become as a poet had he lived 
through the giddy wildness of youth, cap only 
be surmised from the singular merit of what we 
have from bis hand, His verse is wonderfally 
modern in ite freedom and structure. It bounds 
and springs with irrepressible gsyety. His songs 
are for the most part of love and gallantry. 
The one given first in this collection 

“ Why so pale and wan, fond lover”? 


was chosen by Palgrave for his *‘ Golden Treas- 
ury.” It bas an inimitable, arch beauty which 
is all itsown. Probably his finest poem is the 
ballad on the wedding of his friend, Lord Brog- 
hall, afterward Earl of Oasery, but then Robert 
Boyle, to Margaret Howard, daughter of the 
Earl of Suffolk, This ballad will have a perma- 
nent place in English hterature, not only for its 
general merits but for the lines so often quoted 
by persons who kaow little of the author— 
“ Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light.” 

In what Oibber called his best poem, Sir John 
Suckling wrote these perfect lines, which would 
have been less obscure and also less quaint had 
the first ended “and not you love too?” 
** Dear, must I love you, and not love you too? 

Be wise, nice, fair; for soover shall iney trace 

The featner’d choristers from place to place, 

By priota they make in the air, and sooner say 

By what right line the last star made bis way, 

That fled from heaven to earth, than guess to 

know 

How our loves first did spring, or how they grow.” 
We are glad to find in this collection that merri- 
est piece of good-natured portrait painting, ‘A 
Session of the Pvets,” with ita irresistibly droll 
conjunctive and disjunctive connection of the 
verses with emphatic ands and buts, (White, 
Stokes & Allen. $2.00.) 


.. In regard to the Euglish version of Fiau- 
bert’s Salamm)é, by Mra. M. F. Sheldon, which 
we reviewed at lepgth here some time ago, we 
have a word more to say, owing to the question 
of a correspondent as to * whether a translation 
did not exist, in some shape, prior to Mrs. 
BSheldon’s, of which neither translator nor pub- 
lishers (Saxon & Oo,) might have been at all 
aware.” At the time, it was a matter of some 
surprise to us to discover that none could be 
found; but, after considerable consultation of 
catalogues, belicving there must be “ some mis- 
take somewhere,” we came.to the conclusion 
that there was indeed none, and that this one 





was first in a field that ought to have been occu- 
pied yearsaago. So many persons have talked 
of taking uo Flaubert’s romance, and so consid- 
erible a number, we believe, have, at least, be- 
gun upon an English version, that it seems 
strange that more definite result can be traced. 
We recollect hearing that George Saintsbury 
had the novel in hand for translation, and also 
that well-known American literary man was en- 
thusiastisally attacking a task far fromeasy. As 
to the merits of this version, concerning which 
our questioner also asks, we alluded to it at the 
time of the review as literal and stiff rather than 
elegant. The French idiom was, adhered to 
most curiously by Mrs. Sheldon, often exceed- 
ingly to the detriment of her performance ; and 
it is to be hoped that such renderings as ‘‘ Spen- 
dius, I have fear,” “‘ yells were raised,” and the 
like, were slips of the pen. Still, for those who 
canoot read in Freuch a masterpiece of histori- 
cal realism and of splendor in local coloring, it 
should be no small thing to read it in English, 
under reasonably accurate conditions. Into 
what the writer of the present letter sums 
up as “the moral basis and infinence of 
‘JZalammbé,’” it is not necessary to enter again. 
We direct reference instead to the review previ- 
ously priated by us. " 


-.-.-The Messrs, A.C, Armstrong & Son 
have their imprimatur on a very interesting 
English reproduction in antique form, of an 
old book edited with valuable additions, The 
Legendary History of the Cross,a Series of 
Sizty-Four woodcuts from a Dutch book pub- 
lished by Valdener, A.D. 1438, with an Intro- 
duction written and illustrated by John Ashton. 
Preface by S. Baring Gould, M.A. Mr. Ash- 
ton’s introduction is quite full enough to meet 
the requirements of the general reader, He 
reviews the history as it ran through the mid- 
die ages and reappeared in pictorial art and 
popular legend. He reprints entire Caxton’s 
‘*Golden Legend.” He tells the story of the 
Empress Helena and her discovery, which, in 
the old phrase, truer in the modern than in 
the medieval sense, is called the invention of 
the cross. Mr. Ashton’s tables, show that the 
three, or at most four, nails of the cross, are 
now divided among twenty-nine different 
towns, who claim to own between them thirty- 
two nails, besides the metal that composes the 
circlet of the iron crown of Lombardy and the 
holy bridle at Carpentras. He quotes the esti- 
mate of M. Rohault de Fleury, who has made 
a very minute estimate of the amount of wood 
claimed in different parts of the world as rel- 
ics of the true cross. He estimates the amount 
of wood in the original cross at a possible 240 
English pounds, or 178 millions of cubic mil- 
limetres. The fragments claimed to be in ex- 
istence sum up much below this amount, and 
only reach 3,941,975 cubic millimetres. Cal- 
vin's assertion that there was wood encugh in 
the relics of the cross, venerated in different 
parts of the world, to load a sbip, and more 
than three hundred men could carry, will 
hardly bear investigation. The fac-simile re- 
productions of the Dutch original of 1483 are 
full of interest, and 8. Baring Gould contrib- 
utes some good matter in his brief preface. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son. °$3.75.) 


..-.A story book in the historical style, which 
she has employed before,comes from Lucy 
Ellen Gaernsey, and is published by Thomas 
Whittaker. Through Unknown Ways, or The 
Journal-Books of Mrs. Dorothea Studley, The 
scene is laid in the seventeenth century, and 
the story ends just when London was oseillat- 
ing betwee 1 panics of terror over the reported 
march of King James’s Irish Brigades on the 
city and bonfires and jubilation over the land- 
img of William of Orange. The story runs in 
and out among people of high and low degree 
—Dissenters, Church people, earnest Round- 
heads, hard- drinking rectors and squires, and 
carries along with it a stream of clear Puritan 
faith and life. Much of the scenery is bistori- 
cal. The color and tone is intended to be 
wholly so. Historical probability is sometimes 
dealt with rather violently to give support to 
the moral of the book that God provides for 
bis own. The good divinity of providential 
accident plays a large part in the pinch of 
necessity. But the story is readable and 
healthy. The characters are individual and 
strongly drawn. (%1.50.) 


....The Right Rev. Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of 
Durham, by his vigorous defense, in three vols., 
octavo, ofthe authenticity of the Ignatian Epis- 
tles, has already drawn out against him Professor 
Harnack, who, in the Ezpositor of December, 
1885, while expressing @ qualified approval, de- 
nies the relevancy of much which has been ad- 
dressed by the Bishop of Durham in support of 
his position. We have before us another reply, 
by W. D. Killep, D D., Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, and Principal of the Theological 
Faculty, Ireland. The Ignatian Epistles En- 
tively Spwrious, which goes over the grouvd of 


dissent from Luctan's Perigrinus op, especially, 
the internal evidence. The question ot isenc is 
important as bearing on the age to be essigned 
to the Episcopal Constitution of the Church 
(Scribner & Welford.) n 
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” .++-The popular writer, Eben E. Rexford, has 
no load of sins against grammar or morals to 
carry as author of Brother and Lour,a Woman's 
Story, but beyond this we cannot hold out any en- 
couragement. One Martin Farqubar Tupper is 
enough for as generation, and we must posi- 
tively atsure this writer that a little imagina- 
tion is absolutely required in verse nowadays. 
Such lines as 

“ Mother would often talk with Bob and me 
About her going from us,” 

and 
“ Always when Robbie was away from me 

He was with John; two boon companions they, 

I often felt a pang of jealousy” 
wont do; not at least for poetry. 
Alden.) 


----The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
published, for 1887, No. 1 of Vol. IX, in the 
Sccond Series of the United States Official 
Postal Guide. This is the official guide pub- 
lished by the authority of the Post-office De- 
partment. In addition to the general regula- 
tions respecting foreign mails, it contains a 
synopsis of ali the laws, orders, rulings as to the 
domestic mails, with lists of all offices in the 
United States, by county and state, and state 
and county, with the moncy-order officer, both 
domestic and international rates of postage, 
and acompendious mass of miscellaneons in- 
formation relating to postal matters. (Published 
monthly, at $1.50 per annum.) 


-..-On the whole the most striking article 
in the new Vol. IX of Leslie Stephen’s Diction- 
ary of National Biography is that on Thomas 
Carlyle, by tha editor himself, which, like all we 
have examined from the same hand in tbis work, 
is a model of condensed fullness, accuracy, and 
judgment. The volume opens with the Danish 
King of England, Canute or Cnut, and ends 
with the regicide Thomas Chaloner, whose name 
was on the death warrant of King Charles. The 
style and mechanical execution of the volume 
show that the publishers are doing their part to 
have the book-making equal to the literary exe- 
cution. (Macmillan & Co. $3.25.) 


---.General readers will find a highly interest- 
ing account of Mexico as it was before the Span- 
ish conquest, in Mr. J. L. Garner's translation 
of Lucien Biart’s volume on The Aztecs; Their 
History, Manners and Customs, The author 
bas made careful compilation of all the Spanish 
sources of knowledge, compared them with the 
monuments on the ground, and studied the 
country and the people. The researches for his 
previous volume on Mexico as it now proves were 
@ good preparation for the present one. The 
translation is done well and preserves the clear- 
ness and vivacity of the French. (A.C, MeOlurg 
& Co., Chicago, $2.00.) 

....The Messrs, Littell & Co., of Boston, send 
usa substantial token of the continued prcs- 
perity of Litéeil’s Living Age, in the bound vol- 
ume LVI in the Fifth Series OLXXI from the 
beginning, contain g the quarterly issueof the 
magazine for the closing three montbs of the 
last year. This number contains articles culled 
from twenty-five British magazines, one from 
the London Times on the “‘ Power of the Irich 
in American Cities,” and one from the Deutsche 
Zeitung on ‘A German View of London.” 


....-The John Church Co. of Cincinnati and 
New York, publish an interesting httle manual 
of readings and musical settings for social enter- 
tainments, Ballads and Stories for Readings with 
Musical Accompaniments. The music is excel- 
lent and the prose readings are well selected or 
neatly contrived to give point to the music. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The North American Review will hereafter 
contain « department of critical notices of re- 
cent American books, a permanent and regu- 
lar feature, beginning with the number for Feb- 
ruary, 1887. 


....A very necessary addition has just been 
made to Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, of 
a New Pronouncing Bivgraphical Dictionary of 
nearly 12,000 personages, and s Pronouncing 
Gazetteer of the World, noting and locating over 
20,000 places. 


«.-. The Critic need no longer be looked for 
in its pleasant offices in Astor Place. It has be- 
come proud as well as handsome and good—and 
gone across to 743 Broadway,next door to the de- 
mesnes of the house of Scribner, where it has 
leased a lodgment still more to its mind. 


....The first yvolame of the ‘‘ Complete Works 
of Benjamin Franklin,” one of the most im- 
portant additions to the Putnams’ catalogue of 
special publications in hand, will be ready next 
week. Mr. John Bigelow edits the series, of 
which only 600 sets will be printed, in ten roys! 
octavo volumes, each set. 


...-Owing to the failure of a lithograpber to 
produce one of the very elaborate plates of the 
Journal of Morphology which he had under- 
taken, the first number cannot be issued until 
March. Most of the plates were rent in 
the first instance to Germany and plac.« 10 the 
most competent hands there. 
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....A disrespectful, illegitimate and very 
amusing and clever “Another Chapter to the 
Bostonians” has come to us, which will enter- 
tain the readers of Mr. Henry James's novel. The 
writer of it signs herself ‘‘ Henrietta James.” 
We do not know who she is; but she is what 
eome Bostonians still call ‘a smart woman.” 


-***The Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co,, of 129 
Fifth Avenue, announce that arrangements 
have been made by them with Mr. Henry E. 
Krehbiel, by which “‘A Review of the New York 
Masical Season of 1886-1887” from his pen 
(similar in scope and style to Mr. Krehbiel’s in- 
valuable work of last year), will be published in 
the spring, provided the publishers receive 
proper encouragement for the expenses of the 
volume. A complete critical record of every im- 
portant musical performance and discussion of 
such compositions as are new or noteworthy, 
and the quotation of programs and operatic 
casts will be included in the book. To those 
acquainted with the singular qualifications of 
the author, both in the way of musical educa- 
tion and literary taste (illustrated in tbe preced- 
ing volume and the columns of the New York 
daily journal with which he is connected. Mr. 
Krebbiel’s Review needs no elaborate commend- 
ing at this time. The subscription will be $1.50, 
which can be remitted to the publishers named. 


....The prize-medal for literary attractiveness 
among periodicals is a good deal like that given 
to school-boys—worn by the happy recipient 
only for a short time until the powers that be 
come to the conclusion that another , pupil 
deserves it more, and the silver tribute comes 
into his possession for as brief « time as his 
predecessor in honor. We do not, however, recall 
anything that the Atlantic Monthly has done to 
merit deprivation of its many honors. Particu- 
lar efforts have been successful toward making 
the volame just begun of the most genuine and 
varied interest. Prof. John Fiske, with his 
** Papers on American History,” Philip G. Ham- 
erton’s series of articles ‘* French and En- 
giish,” James Russell Lowell’s special contribu- 
tions on literary topics, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s essays and verses; and the fiction by 
Thomas Bailey Al¢rich, Mrs, Oliphant, Marion 
Crawford, and a host of others, will all contri- 
bute to make full numbers—and the filling of 
them an acceptable result. By the by, one no- 
tices in the “‘ Contributor's Club” this yeara 
sensible change: the repetition of the title to 
the several articles by an “‘inget.” Until now, 
the loss of the cover, on which the titles of the 
contributions alone appeared, meant consider- 
able inconvenience in case of reference. 
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The Geographical and Geological 
Distribution of Animals. 


By Ancre.o Heruparin, Professor of Inverte- 
brate Paleontology at the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciencee, Philadelphia, etc. Vol. 57 of 
The Internaticnal Scientific Series. One vol., 
12mo, 435 pages. Price, $2.00. 


“In the preparation of the following pages the 
author has had two objects in view: that of present- 
ing to his readers such of the more significant facts 
connected with the past and present distribution of 
animal life ag might lead tos proper conception of 
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raphy and geology of animal forms vould be sougt, 
after and readily found."—From the Presace. 
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The Rise and Early Constitution of 
Universities. 


WITH A SURVEY OF MEDLEVAL EDU- 
CATION. By 8. 8. Lavuniz, LL.D, Pro- 
fessor of the Institutes and History of 
Education in the University of Edinburgh. 
Vol. 3 of The International Education 
Series, edited by W. T. Haxzris, LL.D. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 
III. 


Creation or Evolution? 
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The Poison Problem; 
Orn, THE CAUSE AND CURE OF INTEM- 
PERANCE. By Ferix L. Oswaup, M.D., 
author of “ Physical Education,” ‘ House- 
hold Remedies,” etc. 12n0, cloth. Price, 
75 cents. 


Social Etiquette of New York. 
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cloth, gilt. Price, $1.00. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 
A YEAR IN SPAIN. 


BY FRITZ FLIEDNER, PASTOR. 


One year more of undisturbed work of the 
Gospel in Spain is in itself a matter of rejoicing» 
at least for those who understand what slow but 
incessant growth signifies. In Spain it signifies 
even more than in other countries ; it impresses 
all classes of society, even the Roman Catholics, 
with the conviction that Protestantism is agsert- 
ing ite right to permanent existence in Spaiv. 

The Spanish Protestants were much pleased 
when at last the reopening of the schoola in 
Puerto Santa Maria was accomplished. They 
had been closed by order of the alcalde, or mayor, 
two years ago, and all the efforts against this 
unjust resolution had not obtained any result. 
The acta of the Liberal Minister of the Interior 
in Madrid,last summer, irritated the new mayor 
tosuch a degree, that he entered the church 
during the hours of worship, ordering the 
preacher to come down from the pulpit and the 
people to go out into the streets, This outrage 
made it impossible for the Liberal government 
longer to permit such violations of the tolera- 
tion law. The ambassador of Great Britain in- 
tervened most effectually, and the behavior of 
the alcalde was not only corrected, but the 
schools were opened at once. Considering that 
in the same city exists one of the largest educa- 
tional establishments of the Jesuits, who are now 
again very powerful in Spain, and who did all 
they could to hinder the establishment of evan- 
gelical schools in Puerto, this was indeed no 
amaill victory. 

Several old Roman Catholic churches have 
been converted to Protestant use in Seville. 
The only place of worship in Madrid, which is 
mission property, occupies the site of an old 
convent; and a small Protestant orpban-home 
in the Guadarama Mountains, opposite the 
great monastery and palace of the Escurial, has 
actually taken possession of the ruins of the con- 
vent which Philip II built there, and where he 
lived when the palace was being built, Even 
Spaniards have been struck by this coincidence, 
and in a guide-book to the Kscurial, revently 
published, occurs the following passage : 

“Who could have told Philip 11, the monarch of 
wo worlds, who defended the Catholic re!igion with 
anaticism and even delirium, inthe wars of Italy 
and France ia the time of the Haguenots, that to-day 
this whole building and the garden made by him- 
self and destined for a convent, has entered inte the 
possession of a Protestant pastor, who embellishes 
it aad uses it for the instruction of his sect? If 
Philip Il, the gloomy and tyranpical king, could 
rise from his tomb and see it, he would die a thou- 
sand times from anger and vexation.” 

So it is that where formerly dark plans and 
schemes for the destruction of Protestants were 
formed, gospel hymns are now sung. 

If it is true, that indifference and open infi- 
delity are pervading the great mass of the peo- 
ple, it is not less true that the messengers of 
the Gospel have free aceess to all classes of so- 
ciety. In the highest scientific ciub of Spain, 
the Madrid Atheneum, not less than three of 
the workers are members, And though our col- 
porteurs are subject, in many places, occasion- 
ally to vexations and hinderancea, they can 
spread the good tidings through every village 
and hamlet in Spain; for there is not a town of 
any size, where a considerable number of sym- 
pathizers could not be gathered together. 

Few as we are, we rejoice the more in the 
tnion of the workers who have united in one 
Spanish Evangelical Church, which is the im- 
proved name of the former Spanish Onristian 
Church ; and though this bas been dons only 
provisionally, in order to leave time for the 
settling of minor questions, we feel confident 
that this evangelical body, which extends from 
the north to the south, ard from the east to 
the west of Spain, has a great future before it. 
We are happy to say that we are likewise in 
fellowship with those, who, being Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Methodists, or Brethren, cannot, or 
wonld not, unite in a closer union. 

Anothér hopeful feature of the work is, that 
Spaniards begin to feel the duty of contributing 
to the common cause, and of working for them- 
selves, The first Protestant church in San 
Torné, built by the Spaniards there—poor fish- 
ermen themse/ ves—and inaugurated last August, 
is a good proof of it; and when a few days ago 
a terrible hurricane destroyed its roof, then 
brethren from all parts of the country vied 
with one another in helping to replace it. This 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and common sym. 
pathy has shown itself likewise in the great 
disasters which were caused in this country by 
earthquake and cholers. 

There is still another event which must be 
mentioned, and which, though it may appear 
as of very small importance in itself, surely 
marks a decided step forward in the evangeliza- 
tion-of Spain,- The first of- the pupils of an 
evangelical ‘high-school, the tirst Spanish Prdt- 
estant student, has taken His degreé as licen- 
tiate in letters. For many years it has been the 
aim of those who dedicate their efforts and 
money to the raising of a cultivated Spanish 
ministry, which is so much needed, to have the 








young men pass through the Spanish univer- 
sity, in order'to make them acquainted with the 
intellectual culture of their own country, and 
gain for them ever afterward a standing in the 
Spanish learned world. How difficult this was 
is proved by the fact, that one of the university 
professors, in August, knowing that this youth 
was a Protestant, tried earnestly to persuade 
him to leave off this “‘ nonsense” ; and when he 
found him firm in his faith, refused to admit 
him to the degree. But, in November, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it, and so he is the first 
Protestant graduate of a Spanish university. 
Two other Protestant students are pursuing 
their s.udies in the University of Madrid, where 
besides, as we hope, in the course of a few 
months, some two or three other boys will pass 
their examination of admission. And as another 
seminary in the soutb, in Puerto, is also educat- 
ing evangelists and preachers, we hope that the 
time is not far distant when the urgent need for 
Spanish workers will find a more adequote 
response. 
MaDRID, SPAIN. 





A JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY IN NEW YORK. 


BY RABBI H. PEREIRA MENDEZ, D.D. 





THe Jewish Seminary of New York is an ac- 
complished fact. This should be a subject of 
gratulation not only to the Jewish but also to 
the Christian world, because it is a decided step 
in the direction of stemming the tide of Infi- 
delity which threatens all revealed religion. 
The Hebrews are leading the way in the de- 
fense of Truth, and they are determined that 
from their camp shall proceed champions to 
meet the most secret assaults upon the In- 
spired Word. Action has become necessary 
on the part of the Jews, for Judaism is suffer 
ing as much as Christianity. The famous 
Pittsburg Conference displayed Jewish minis- 
ters claiming the right to make a selection of 
what they ought to believe of the Holy Script- 
ures ; and a more recent attack upon their 
faith by one of their recalcitrant ministers in- 
dicates the progress German Free Thought is 
making, in the effort to reduce religion to a 
matter of conventionality. The Seminary is 
called into existence to antagonize these 
new doctrines, by teaching the Bible, which 
all creeds hold in reverence, and by develop- 
ing, in its illustration, the thought of whole 
generations of Biblical sages. It is therefore 
hoped by the founders of the Seminary that 
the religious sympatby of the Christian world 
will be extended to their new school of learn- 
ing, and that even material support will event- 
ually be given by non-Hebrews to an organiza- 
tion which bas taken for its watchword “‘ For 
the Law and the Testimony.” 

The imauguration of the Seminary took 
place on the 2d inst., at Lyric Hall. It was 
pumerously attended by the general public, 
and seemed to excite considerable interest. 
The platform was occupied by the Executive 
Board, and by all the Hebrew ministers of the 
city who had joined fn the movement. The ex- 
ercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Dr. Pereira Mendez, after which the President 
of the Association, Mr. Joseph Biumenthbel, in 
an elaborate address, detailed the principles of 
the Seminary and the objects which it hoped 
to accomplish. This, he happily described, as 
an effort to secure a school wherein the Bible 
should be taught impartially, and where youths, 
designed for the ministry should not only be 
well-grounded in Jewish lore, but be also in- 
spired by their teachers with a spirit of faith, 
fulness and devotion to the Jewish Law. 

The Rev. Dr. Kohut, who spoke next, made 
eloquent reference to the influence of the Jew- 
ish creed in the civilization of the world, Since 
that creed, in the past, has been so potent in 
influencing the thought of all mankind—no 
one could deny the necessity fora school, in 
which it should be consistently developed. 
American Judaism was growing and had to be 
strengthened. This work the Seminary pro- 
posed to do, and therefore all the Jews of 
America should rally rqund it and bring to it 
thelr hearty support—in order to secure its 
complete success, 

The Rev, H. 8. Jacobs followed, and in the 
course of his speech, condemned the custom 
hitherto prevailing, of sending Rabbinical as- 
piran*s to Germany in order to be educated. 
There, in the atmosphere of infidelity, the 
young mind soon gets misled and the destined 
teacher of religion returnsaninfildel. He re- 
ferred to a recent instance of this degeneraey, 
when he pictured a father having to proiect 
his Jewish pulpit against his own son. 

Dr. Drachman, of Newark, spoke next, and 
was loudly applauded when he remarked that 
the present apathy of the Hebrews, can only 
be attributed fo the neglect of theif immediate 


predecessors. a play. : 

Rey. B. Morais, of Philadelphia, the Presi- 
dent of the College, spoke last: He eloquently 
dilated upon the importance of the religious 
teacher in ES pry me | sid ‘he, “it is 
to bint that all tarn for and for com-. 
fort,” Then, addressing the students, he bade 





them be of good courage. “Study the Bible 
without fear or trepidation in order that you 
may learn what was good and what was bad 
in your ancestors, Fear nothing, except sin. 
Be always pions, but never bigots. 80 shall 
you render yourselves beloved by God and by 
man.” 

The College classes commenced their work 
at the Nineteenth Street Synagogue on Mon- 
day,3d inst. The alumni number eight,and are 
at present engaged ina preparatory course of 
study that will serve as a kind of matricula- 
tion for the extended curriculum 80n to fol- 
low. There will be five professorial chairs 
established. One of Bible, one for Talmud, a 
chair of History, of Homiletics, and of Philos- 
ophy. 

The various congregations throughout the 
states have been invited to join, and many 
have responded. A goodly number of individ- 
uals have subscribed to the movement, under 
the respective designations of patrons and 
subscribers, A patron contributes $10 per 
annum. A subscriber only $6. Namesare en- 
rolled by Mr. Jos. E. Newburger, the Secre- 
tary of the Association, 237 Broadway. 


New Yor« City 





Dr. G. De Pressense, in a survey of the 
religious status in France, ssys that thongh 
there have been many deplorable manifestations 
of Atheism during the past year, and prees and 
platform have eenoed atheistic ideas, Atheism is 
probably not making any real progress. He 
Bays: 


* In the first piace, in the domain of science and 
philosophy it seems to us to have lost ground. A 
great impression has been produced by the earnest 
and logical protests of such men as Virchow against 
the theories of the materialistic evolutionists, who 
argue that man has no higher origin than the brutes, 
and deny any intelligent First Cause in creation. 
It has Deen recognized by many that it does not 
ceme within the competence of natural science to 
build up an anti-theistic philosophy, and this is a 
great point gained, for if it is once admitted that 
natural science deals only with the phenomenal, it 
follows that other methods must be employed for 
that which lies beyond it, in the proper sphere, 
namely, of the conscience and the heart. 

“If we turn now from scientific to popular athe. 
ism, a8 we meet with it among the working clagses 
of our great cities, we shall find that it is largely 
based upon ignorance and misconception, and is 
but rarely a matter of real conviction. Our work- 
ing classes have unhappily learned to kaow religion 
oply through a very false medium. With them 
Christianity is always associated with Catholiciem 
in its most obnoxious aspect, as the sworn foe of 
the Republic and of all their liberal and social as- 
pirations. Incapable of distinguishing between the 
Gospel and the outward forms in which they are 
accustomed to see if presented, they too often imag- 
ine that the God of Christianity is like the idol of 
the Ultramontanes, Hence, they are utterly 
amazed aod often sympathetic when, in our Home 
Mission services, God is brought before them in his 
true character as the God or holiness, of love, and 
of liberty. 

“A time of reaction against atheism is certainly 
at hand. Among the tokeris of its coming we note 
the Anti-Atheist League, lately founded by a band 
of young students.” 


....The New York City Mission, whose field 
is that part of the city lying south of Fourteenth 
Street, among a population of 600,000, call at. 
tention to three points in conrection 
with their work. 1. The economy of the 
City Mission. Disinterested volunteer testimony 
gces to show that City Mission has the best 
preaching and the best music, and the best work 
of the kind, and yet each church mission is run 
for about $3,000 a year, orin all $19,000. 2. 
What the churches are doing toward seif-sap- 
port; a total of $7,000 with a fair promise of 
soon raising $9,500, or one-balf of the entire 
expenditure. 3. The churches for the people 
cover churcb, and Sunday-school, and library, 
and gymnasium, and cooking school, and 
sewing-scboo), and reading-room, and iljus- 
trated lectures and instruction, and en- 
tertainment for working men, women 
and children, without respect to color, 
orcondition or creed. In the field of the so- 
ciety there are one hundred Protestant 
Churches, or one to 6,000 persons. Last year, 
261 persons were added on profession of faith 
to the four churches and two missions of the 
city mission. 


-...The Rey, Henry J. Horton, D.D., who has 
been connected with 8t.James’ Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia, fifty-six years, has felt constrained 
by the infirmities of age to offer his resignation, 
which the vestry have accepted, and have ap- 
pointed him pastor emeritus at the same salary. 
The case has additional interest for the general 
public in the fact that Dr. Horton was, in his 
youth, an assistant of Bishop White. 


«++sThé Evangelical pastors 6f Brooklyn are 
holding union'.meetings for ¢qpference and 
prayer every Wednesday afternoon in the chapel 
of the Hanson Pisce Methodist Citrch. 

... Phe evangelist, Sam Joner, bas 
series of meetingsin Boston. Trinity 
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Episcopal Church was crowded on the 
’ night, January 16th. 
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TuERt are on the Congo, connected with 
the missions ef the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, not fewer, probably, than twelve 
hundred converts. The revival at Banza Man- 
teka, on the south bank of the river above 
Vivi, is still going on, and there are indica- 
tions that it may spread to Lukungu, Palabala 
and Mukimbungu. At each of these places 
there are converts, and Mr. Richards, of Banza 
Manteka, has been assisting in holding meet- 
ings at Lukungu. At Mukimbungu between 
thirty and forty converts bave been received 
during the year, and the Union will probably 
thiok it best to keep possession of the station, 
instead of turning it over to some other soci- 
ety, as it had intended to do. At last accounts 
the number of professions at Banza Mauteka 
was over a thousand, and some of the converts 
were doing excellept evangelistic work. There 
has been not a little persecution in connection 
with the revival, but the persecuted generally 
stand firm. 


....Formosa is by no means an old missioa 
field (twenty-two years), but itis getting ready 
to send missionaries to its heathen neighbors 
inthe Pescadore Islands. The native Chris- 
tians have liberally responded to the sugges- 
tion of the missionaries, and quite a sum of 
money bas been offered. One man gave $50, 
a congregation of 10 members gave #4, an- 
other, of aborigines, gave $8, and another $28. 
One of the subscribers was a woman sixty two 
yearsold. Though extremely poor and a 
widow, she brought 50 cash (about twopence) 
and cast it into the treasury. On. of the self- 
supporting churches las contributed $100 to- 
ward a new preaching place in Formosa. 
There are in Formosa thirty-eight churches, 
with 2,247 members, and two native ordained 
preachers. 


....One of the new features of evangelistic 
work in India, as reported by the missionaries, 
is the presence of women of the middle class 
at the preaching places. They gather in a 
group at a distance from the men, and listen 
with apparent delight to the preaching. They 
have been observed to speak to one another in 
an interested way, and their eyes often fill with 
tears as they listen. If any women in the 
world have cause to weep, certainly those of 
India bave. It was hoped that some legisla- 
tion might be adopted for the relief of the 
poor child-widows, who are condemned toa 
life of sadness or shame; but the Governor- 
General deems it best not to interfere by 
legislation. 


....Bishop Parker, the successor of the la- 
mented Bishop Hannington, as Bishop of Cen- 
tral Africa, has arrived at. Lamoo, a port 
north of Mombasa, on the East Coast. The 
Church Missionary Society has heard nothing 
further from Uganda. The news received at 
the Vatican, and cabled last week, about the 
massacre in Uganda, is of the same tenor as 
that received months ago from the ‘Protestant 
missionaries, though the number of the slain 
is put higher by the Catholic missionaries, who 
say that a hundred were roasted by King 
Mwanga. 


....Dr. E, W. Blyden, of Sierra Leone, a 
splendidly educated Negro, shows iv the Afri- 
can Church Review, that Mohammedanism is 
being rapidly extended in Africa, especially in 
Nigritia, the region lying between the equator 
and the Great Desert. Everywhere mosques 
and schools are being established, and Arabic 
literature inculcated; and it is not rare to 
meet a Negro scholar, learned in the Arabic 
and the Koran, but knowing nothing about 
the culture of the coast. Dr. Blyden thinks 
the Moslem religion far better than the de- 
grading paganism of Africa. 


-...The Presbyterian Mission in Syria used 
to be regarded as one of the least encourag 
ing, except in educational work. But it ap- 
pears that there has been a large gain in com- 
municants. In 1873 there were 381 communi- 
exnts; in 1886, 1,801, an increare of 240 per 
eent. Formerly bu; few women were on the 
list of members; now there ara 600—a most 
encouraging indication. 


....The Free Church of Scotland has a mis- 
sion school at Bandawé, Lake Nyassa, of 173 
scholars in daily attendance, of whom 78 »re 
reading and studying the four Gospels. Some 
of the children come a distance of four miles 
to the school, and do it voluntarily. Some of 
the boys display, we are told, surprising sapti- 


.tade in learning. They afe geseraly much 


superior to the girls in this respect. 
.... The growing of coffee on the Shiré Hills, 


Lake Nyases, Central Africa, has proved a . 


years ago, theré were produced last year sev- 
enty bags of the finest coffee. It is thought 
that the culture and trade which are likely to 
proceed from this beginning will prove a great 
toe to the slave traffic, 
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WASHINGTON. 


Tue Senate last week devoted its chief atten- 
tion to the Inter-State Commerce Bill. Fi- 
nally, on Friday, after a session lasting nearly 
twelve hours, it decided to adopt the conference 
report upon the Inter-State Commerce Bill, by 
a vote of 43 to 15. The vote in favor of the 
measure was a surprise to most people, though 
it was anticipated that it would be large, in 
view of the teat vote early in the day—37 to 12— 
by which the bill was taken up for considera- 
tion. Of tre debate and the Bill, the corre- 
spondent of The Tribune says: 


“The debate shortly befure the final vote was 
reached was devoid of interest, as far as the merits 
of the measure itself were concerned. For over an 
hour it turned merely upon the point whether the 
bill should be reeommitted to the Conference Com- 
mittee with instructions or without instructions. 
Senator Sherman ruled the motion to recommit 
with instructions out of orde’, which by some was 
foratime regarded as endangering the ultimate 
fate of the measure. But as the motion to recom- 
mit was lost by a vote of 25 to 36, it seon became 
apparent that the bill would pass by a large major- 
ity. This it did, in fact, short:y afterward, a few 
speeches only made by Senators in explanation of 
their votes delaying the final result. The bill as it 
now stands is far from satisfactery to the Senate, 
notwithstanding the large vote in its favor. Most 
of the Southern members and a few from the West 
think it does not go far enough. Senators repre- 
senting Eastern constituencies, on the other hand, 
generally consider it to be far too radwal. A large 
number voted for it against their own judgment 
and simply because public sentiment in their states 
seemed to favor it. One Senator expressed himself 
something like this: ‘If I had voted against this 
bill, it would have taken the rest of my life to ex- 
plain my vote.’ Another said: ‘I voted for it be- 
cause my people want me to. In my judgment, 
however, it is a thoroughly bad bill.” 

The defisive vote was cast as the following 
list indicates, Republican being in Roman and 
Democrats in italics : 

** Yeas—Messrs. Allison, Beck, Berry, Blackburn, 
Bowen, Cockrell, Coke, Colquitt, Conger, Cullom» 
Dolph, Edmunds, Eustis, Fair, Frye, George, Gibson, 
Gorman, Gray, Hale, Ha: ris, Hawley, Ingalls, Jones, 
of Arkansas, Jones, of Nevada, McMillan, Mander- 
son, Mitchell, of Oregon, Palmer, Plumb, Pugh, 
Sabin, Saulebury, Sawyer, Sewell, Sherman, 


‘Spooner, Teller, Vance, Vest, Walthall, Whitthorne, 


Wilson, of Iowa, 43. 

‘* Naye—Messrs. Aldrich, Blair, Brown, Cameron, 
Chace, Cheney, Evarts, Hampton, Hoar, Mitchell, of 
Pennsylvania, Morrill, Payne, Platt, Williams—15.” 


..In regard to the possibility of defeat for 
Mre. Logan’s pension bill, The Tribune “ spe- 
cial” of January 14th saye: 

“ There are indications that the House Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions will report adversely the 
Senate bill granting a pension te Mrs. Logan. No 
action was taken by the committee to-day, the con- 
sideration of the bill being postponed until the 
next meeting, which will be on Tuesday. Expres- 
sions dropped by members of ‘the committee indi- 
cate that the Democrats, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, will vote against the bill while all the Repub- 
licans will support it. It may be remembered that 
on March 12th, 1886, the same committee unani- 
mously reported in favor of granting a pension of 
$2,000 a year to Mrs. Hancock, and the House 
passed the measure by a vote of 158to 47, The 
Senate passed the bill and Mr. Cleveland promptly 
approved it. Now itis intimated that he desires 
that the House shall defeat the Logan bill, in order 
to save him from embarrassment,” 


....Un Friday of last week Mr. Caldwell sub- 
mitted to the House the conference report on the 
Electoral Coant Bill, and it was agreed to with- 
out debate or division. The amendments of the 
House to the bill are substantially adopted, and 
the principal changes made in the text are in the 
nature of more definite statements touching the 
exclusive right of the.states to determine what 
electoral returns shall be presented to Congress. 
What is known as the Oates Amendment was 
also accepted by the Senate conferees. The 
effect of this amendment isto strike out of the 
Senate bill the clause which allowed the Presi- 
dent of the Senate to announee the name of the 
successful candidate, and confine his functions 
to the mere announcement of the state of the 
vote, which will be regarded as sufficient to in- 
dicate the result. 


....When the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations reported in open session the bill to 
incorporate the Maritime Canal Company, of 
Nicaragua, it was also reported in secret session 
together with a resolution calling upon the 
President of the United States to enter in ne- 
gotiations with the Government of Nicaragua 
with a view to obtaining concessions from and 
entering into a convention with that Republic 
for the coastruction of a ship canal through 
Nicataguen territory from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, the.canal, of course, to be built either by 
the United States or by American citizens under 
the authority and protection of the Government, 
This resolution the Senate adopted last week in 
secret session. 

..-After a debate lasting four hours, the 
House, on Wednesday of last week, passed the 
bill to amend the anti-Polygamy law, 





....-The House has passed, by a vote of 222 to 
26, the bill to create a Department of Agricult- 
ure and Labor. 


DOMESTIC, 


.-The fight in Indiana over the presidency 
of the state Senate, has been a disgraceful ex- 
hibition. Senator Smith (Dem.), has held the 
position, and the Lieutenant-Governor has 
been unable to perform the duties to which he 
was elected. The latter has written the follow- 
ing letter : 

“ To the Indiana Senate : 

‘*GENTLEMEN: I have the,honor to inform you that, 
having taken the oath of office which is hereto 
attached, I am in possession of the office of Lieut. 
ehant-Governor of the State of Indiana, am able to 
attend your sessions and ready to enter upon the 
constitutional functions prescribed in section 2 of 
Article 5 of the State Constitution, to wit: To be 
president of the Senate with all the rights and duties 
in said section provided; that you have, in my 
judgment, wrongfully excluded and prevented me 
from exercising that function and duty of my office. 
Against this, your action. I do hereby most ear- 
nestly protest and remonstrate, and respectfully 
demand my rights. 

“R. S. Roprnson, Lieutenant-Governor.” 
Senator Smith, as an offset to this, asked the 
Circuit Court to issue an injunction to prevent 
Colonel Robertson from performing the duties 
of Lieutenant-Governor. This was granted. 
The injunction, if allowed, to stand, will give 
the Democrats a majority in the election of 
United States Senator. 


..The meeting of the New Jersey Legislat- 
ture, last week, was attended with disgraceful 
disorder. When three o’clock, the hour for the 
Assembly to organize, arrived, the Democratic 
Assemblymen were in caucus in the Assembly 
Chamber; and when the Republican members 
entered, the Democrats declared that they had 
possession and would not yield it. Finally, the 
chamber was cleared of all but the members, 
the officers of the old legislature, who always 
preside at the organization of the new one, be- 
ing ejected by the city police at the instance of 
the Democratic temporary caucus Chairman, 
Mr. Beckwith. The Republicans then withdrew 
to the Speaker's room back of the chamber, and, 
being joined by the two Labor members and by 
the three “‘ kicking ” Democratse—Arnvine, Baird, 
and Wolverton—had a majority of the members ; 
ao they organized the Assembly in regular form. 
This done, the majority re-entered the Assem- 
bly and Dr. Baird assumed the speaker’s chair. 
Bedlam broke loose at once. The Democrats 
tried to pull the speaker from his place, and 
made a similar assault on the clerks, but the 
officers held their places by the free use of their 
tists. A motion was finally sarried to adjourn. 


.:The following nominations for United 
States Senator were made last week: Connecti- 
cut, General Joseph R. Hawley (Rep.) ; Illinois, 
Charles B. Farwell (Rep.) and W. R. Morrison 
(Dem.) ; Tennessee, W. C. Whitthorn <{Dem.) 
for the short term ; Pennsylvania, 8, P. Wolver- 
ton (Dem.); Illinois, United States District- 
Attorney D. Turpie (Dem.) The contest in New 
York State will be decided this week. 


..-The strike of the coal handlers in New 
Jersey, last week, in part failed of serious con- 
sequences to consumers on t of the mild 
weather. The price of coal in New York and 
vicinity, however, advanced in proportion as 
the stock of coal was depleted. Efforts to settle 
by arbitration were unavailing; but it was 
hoped that the crisis would be reached early this 
week. 





FOREIGN. 


..--On the second reading of the Septennate 
bill in the German Reichstag on Tuesday of last 
week, Prince Bismarck ssid : 


“* We are bound to maintain peace for this quarter 
of the globe, but for this a stropg army is required, 
Our relations with all Powers are of the best and 
our good relations with Russia are beyond all doubt. 
I should have considered entering upon war on ac- 
count of Bulgaria as an act of treason against my 
country. What is Bulgaria to us? It is all the same 
to us whoever governs there. The friendship of 
Russia is surely more important to us than that of 
Bulgaria. We have not aliowed ourselves to be in- 
duced by any one to make an enemy of Russia for 
the sake of Bulgaria. 

“To maintain good relations among the Powers is 
more difficult than youthink. We cannot allow our 
efforts to be nullified by journalistic or parliamen- 
tary attacks. Our relations with France continue 
good. To maimtain them is difficult, because a long 
historical process must be accomplished before the 
feelings of the past are appeased and differences 
reconciled, We have done everything to induce the 
French to forget and forgive. We have no present 
ground to apprehend war with France. Neither 
have we any reason to fear it if it should happen. 
There can be no question about our attacking 
France, bat we must protect ourselves against 
attacks. Under no circumstances shall we attack 
France ; bat we shall always be compelled to afm 
ourselves insuch 4 manner as to be equal to the 
contingency of war. This is the supreme object of 
the army bill. 

“I have firm confidence in the peaceful disposi- 
tion of the French Government and a portion of the 
French people. Still the past teaches us that we 
cannot count upon peace with France as perma- 
nent, A Government may one day come into power 





at Paris which will make war upon as. This you 
must take intoaccount. If we do not prepare—if 
you say to-day ‘When war comes we shall grant 
everything,’ we should be laughed at. Is there in 
France a single paper or a single public person 
who says, ‘ We renounce our rights to Alsace-Lor- 
raine’? The possibility of French aggression is, 
therefore, a sufficient motive for the bill. France 
is a strong and well-armed Power; her army is 
brave and ready to fight. We must never sit idle 
with our hands in our laps, however peaceful 
France m*y look for the moment. Suppose the 
French proved victorious, what would we have to 
expect? We should have the same French against 
us from whom we suffered from 1807 to 1818, and 
who would again so suck our blood that we would 
be paralyzed for thirty years. Endeavors would be 
made to permanently weaken us. Such demands 
would be made as ‘Give up Hanover.’ 

“Tam only describing possibilities that might 
arise in the event of our defeat. The peace of 1870 
is mere child’s play in comparison with what 
peace would be after a war in 1890. He who wishes 
to take the responsibility for this, let him. The 
Fe-leral Government will not take that reeponsibil- 
ity and they therefore submit thisbill. They wish 
to have permanently sufficient trained soldiers in 
the Empire. We have chosen the seven years’ tern 
because this wastie period of the previous com- 
promise, and our constitutional life depends upon 
that compromise. The Federal Council did all they 
could in consenting to the septenmial period. They 
had only the interests and security of the Empire 
and the well-being of the Fatherland in view. Do 
you believe that if you refuse to adopt the term 
proposed in the bill the Federal Council will devi- 
ate from their original proposal? If a similar de- 
mand were made in France do you think there is 
any possibility of its being refused? [Cheers.] No 
ground exists for placing difficultiesin the way of 
the Federal Government in regard to the period of 
duration of the bill, especially in view of the fact 
that we have kept strictly to the text and spirit of 
the constitution. 

* Understand, now, that we absolutely adhere to 
our demand for the septennate. We cannot give 
way even a hair-breadth. [Applause from ‘the 
Right.)}) Who can guarantee always the same ma- 
jority in this House? Do you wish to make the 
rise and fall of the Germany Army dependent upon 
majorities in the Reichstag? By doing so ‘you 
change the Imperial Army into a Parliamentary 
force. In this case we might have to appeal to the 
Electors to discover whether that is really the wish 
of the nation. We shall see whether the Electors 
will permit ideas actively to exist according to 
which the strength of the army is to be determined 
by the Reichstag without the consent of the Fed- 
eral Council and the Emperor. You can hardly ex- 
pect that the Emperor in his ninetieth year will con- 
tribute to the destruction of the work to which he 
has devoted the last thirty years of his life—the 
creation of Germany and the army of the German 
Empire. If you believe that possible, if you awaken 
the slightest suspicion that these are your aims, and 
if you do not speedily satisfy the wishes of the Fed. 
eral Government regarding the defensive powers 
of Germany by complete acceptance of the bill,then 
we prefer to deal with another Reichstag. 

* We will enter into no further negotiations with 

you. The danger in which we might place the Ger- 
man nation by procrastination forces us to promptly 
obtain a decisive answer or to address ourselves to 
others who will give us such an answer. The ques- 
tion has been asked,‘ Why has the Government not 
waited for the expiration of the existing septen- 
nate’? The leading reason was that the Govern- 
ment nas beep convinced that the system of fron- 
tier guarding requires immediate strengthening. 
We did not wish to endanger the security of the Em- 
pire by delaying the bill, and were not prepared for 
any opposition to so moderate a demand, Had we 
known this before we should have done better to 
first consult the Electors as to whether or not they 
wished to preserve to the German Empire its pres- 
ent possession. As itis we must now insist upon 
our demands,’’ 
Dr. Windhorst led the opposition. The debate 
was continued through Weduesday and Thure- 
day, and on Friday the bill was amended, in 
spite of Bismarck’s threat of dissolution, by a 
vote of 186 to 154. The Reichstag was at once 
dissolved, and an imperial decree was issued 
fixing February 21st for the election of members 
of the new Reichstag. 

..--On Wednesday of last week a meeting of 
gentlemen interested in the establishment of 
an imperial institute, was held in St. James's 
Palace, London. The Prince of Wales presided. 
He said the general feeling of the people of the 
Empire favored the giving of some signal proof 
of love and loyalty to the Queen on the occasion 
of the jubilee of her reign. An imperial insti- 
tute was the fittest memorial that could be 
erected. A resvlution to that effect was carried, 
After the meeting adjourned another was beld 
at the Mansion House, having the same object 
in view. Among those present were the Earl of 
Granville, the Marquis of Lorne, Sir Farrar 
Herschell, Baron Rothschild, Sir Henry James, 
Mr. Goschen, and Professor Huxley. The Lord 
Mayor presided. The meeting adopted resolu- 
tions declaring that an imperial institute should 
be erected by voluntary contributions from 
Britiah subjects throughout the empire’s do- 
minions, The meeting refused to consider an 
amendment to the effect that in the face of the 
poverty and discontent prevalent among the 
working classes of Great Britain, it would be 
unwise to spend money to commemorate impe- 
ria! work in the interest of one clase alone. 

«.-The Vienna correspondent of The Datly 
Telegraph, in « dispatch dated Jan. 16tb, says: 
“The whole Bulgarian question hag jost much of 





its interest now that the chances of its being a direct 
cause of war have materially diminished. It is a 
remarkable fact that nobody here in a position to 
form a correct opinion will admit the posstpility of 
an Austro-Rugsian war in connection with Bulgaria, 
nor, indeed, in competent quarters wili they allow 
that any other subject of irreconcilabie difference 
exists between the two countries. Austria was 
differently disposed when she had reason to count 
upon the eventual support of Germany. Now that 
the Austrian Government have most substantial 
ground for reckoning only upon the resources of 
their own country, they will endeavor, at all costa, 
toavoid war. Meanwhile Russian military prepara- 
tions continue. It appears that on the occasion of 
the Russian New Year, General Gourko, Governor 
of Warsaw, in addressing his officers, assured them 
that the country would, during the present year, 
cease to exhaust its strength in a bloodless struggle. 
It would conquer its enemy with the sword.” 

:..In the course of a speech in London, last 
week, Mr. Henry M. Stanley said that he had 
decided to take the route by way of the Congo 
river as the best and most expeditious for the 
relief of Emin Pasha. Passage might be forced 
by other routes, but he pointed out that after 
the caravans had passed along them all those 
routes would be vlosed, while the Congo would 
always be open. The expedition would leave 
London, he said, January 20th. 
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2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

or All nications for the C cial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THe InprPENDEeNT, Box 2787. 

t#™” Remittances should be made payable to Taz 
INDEPENDENT. 

t®@” Nonotice can be taken of snonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
ve authenticated by the name and addrees of the 
writer; not necessarily tor publication, but as a guar- 
anty of good faith. 

gm” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
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WANTED: A REMEDY. 


No doubt there are many things in this 
world of ours that need remedying. It is 
part of life’s work to find remedies for the 
ills of life. Just now the railroad compa- 
nies are seeking # remedy for the perils in- 
volved in the present methods of heating 
cars. No doubt the remedy will be found, 
for the finding of it secures to the inventor 
a fortune. Indeed, wherever there is a 
great evil in the material concerns and 
affairs of life, the remedy is almost sure to 
be forthcoming; or, if it is not immediately 
found, search after it willbe unremitting 
untilitis found. Even the gigantic evils 
incident to municipal government are final. 
ly righted. Every little while the citi. 
zens rise in their might and wrath and hurl 
the thieves, bribe-takers and givers, and 
corruptionists in general, from place and 
power. 

It is not, however, materiai or gov- 
ernmental oreven social matters that we 
have in our mind just now; but one or two 
gigantic evils inconnection with our pres- 
ent habits and customs in the management 
and conduct of the Church of Christ, ee- 
pecially of city churches. Some of these 
have existed so long, and have increased 
to steadily, that, to the pastors at least, 
they have become well-nigh intolerable. 
We will enumerate one or two of them 
only. 

Firat: The demand that is made upon 
pastors, in making them responsible for 
the maintenance of acongregation. It is 
an old-fashioned idea that God calls and 
sends ministers to “ preach the word; be 
instant in season, out of season; reprove, 
rebuke, exhort with all long suffering.” 
But the modern idea is that the minister's 
primary calling is to ‘‘draw a congrega- 
tion.” No matter how good and faithful 
& preacher he may be, how sound a teach. 





er, how true to his high calling, if he has 
not those qualities that “‘ draw ” and fill 
up the house with people, heis not an eligi- 
ble man. The whole burden of interest- 
ing people in religious things is laid upon 
the minister. The lay members of theChurch 
do not consider that they have aught to 
do in the matter of securing the atten- 
tion of unconverted people to the mat- 
ter of their salvation. The minister is ex- 
pected to find out people and get them to 
church, either by the attraction of his pul- 
pit oratory or pulpit manner (not his teach- 
ing); and if he fails to “fill up the house,” 
the responsibility for slim congregations 
and all that it implies, from a society or 
corporate point of view, is laid upon him. 
The verdict goes forth: ‘‘He is a good 
man, but he does not draw in the people.” 
It does not seem to occur to the good peo- 
ple that it is as much their responsibility as 
that of the minister, to gather people into 
the house of God to hear the Word of the 
Lord preached. The rule is, that the even- 
ing, or second service, is practically de- 
serted by church members, and the minister 
is left practically alone. If he is not able 
to “draw” a congregation, he is still re- 
quired to preach, as well as prepare his 
sermons, under these depressing circum- 
stances, while the church people calmly re- 
mark: *‘ Yes, our pastor is one of the best 
of men, but somehow he fails to get hold 
of the people.” In the meantime, nine- 
tenths of the church people are quietly re- 
posing at home in their slippers. This is 
an intolerable burden te many ministers 
and pastors, who, if they were heartily sup- 
ported aud enthusiastically backed up io 
their work, by their people, would them- 
selves develop an-enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness which would ‘‘draw.” A remedy for 
tuis state of things is urgently needed, and 
the responsi rility rests with the Church not 
with the minister. Many miaisters driven 
under this wrong put upon them, and know- 
ing that their ministerial standing almost 
depends upon their ability to ‘‘ draw,” are 
forced, perhaps unwittingly, to make their 
drawing powers of first importance, and 
their teaching and spiritual power of sec- 
ond, Thecongregation must be gotten and 
kept, at all hazards, and the hazard in some 
cases, is shockingly great, both to minister 
and people. 

Second: The minister is expected to ex- 
tend the personal welcome and hospitality 
to every stranger who comes into the door 
of the church, and to every new family that 
moves into the neighborhood. This, also, is 
a burden that is too great for him to bear. 
Of course he is glad to do what is reason- 
ably possible for him to do in this direc- 
tion, and usually does it. Butthe rule here 
is, that the church members sit quietly by, 
Sunday after Sunday, or pass without a 
word, a new family that has taken sittiogs 
in the church, or been attending the ser- 
vices. Recently a family took a pew ina 
church not far off, and aftera few weeks 
gave it up, and went to another church. 
The reason assigned was, that neither pas- 
tor nor people had taken any notice of 
them. The pastor had taken notice of 
them and was doing his best to work his 
way through a mass of work accumulating 
upon his hands, in order that he might 
call; but he was toolate. He was notified 
of the result of his negligence by one of 
the officers of the church, with the depre- 
cating remark that it was ‘‘too bad to have 
lost so good a family, just for the lack of a 
little attention.” The pastor made inqui- 
ry if any of the members of the church sit- 
ting in the same neighborhood had taken 
pains to extend the hospitality of the 
church, or givea word of welcome. No, 
nobody had; “ that is the pastor’s busi- 
ness, not ours.” This family lived ina 
block where three or four families of the 
church lived, and within three minutes’ 
walk of twenty other families, and yet, not 
one member of the ehurch had called, or 
manifested the leest interest in them. 
“ That wie the pastor's business.” Now, 
we wish to protest that it was no more the 
pastor’s business than that of any other 
member of the church. The pastor was 
working his way to it, but in the mean- 
time no other member of thechurch was 
even thinking of doing it. This habit of 
crowding all the work of the church 
upon the pastor is intolerably wrong, and a 
remedy for this state of things must be 





found and put in speedy operation, or the 
pastors will sink more and more under the 
load of care thus placed upon them, and 
the ministry drift into a kind of pack-horse 
calling to take the responsibility and do the 
Christian work of the people he ministers 
to, rather than the faithful guardianship of 
souls. 

The remedy that is needed isthe prop- 
er distribution of responsibility and serv- 
ice between pastor and people. ‘‘ To every 
man his work;’’ not to the minister 
the work of everybody else. 





UNPROFITABLE SPECULATIONS, 


Tae Tribune, on Friday morning last, 
contained the following telegram: 

New Haven, Jan. 13th (special).—Professor 

Judson Smith, of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, addressed the students of the Theo- 
logical Seminary to-night. In speaking of the 
new theology, he said: ‘Those who hold the 
view of a future probation should seek for the 
light. This belief is not held in a single Con- 
gregational church in the United States, I 
know not the origin of the “‘new Apostles’ Creed,” 
nor how it has gone abroad. It is a combina- 
tion creed, and does not emanate from the 
Board. The missionaries in India have written 
a special regret for Mr. Hume’s utterances in 
the matter of the heathen, and state that they 
have no fellowship therewith. They ask for the 
return of the brother only in case he shall re- 
nounce this hypothesis and not preach it. The 
statement was signed by every missionary in the 
field, including one of his brothers. We are 
ready at Boston to send out appointments from 
Yale. We have ne iron-slad rule, but are gov- 
erned by specific instructions from Des Moines, 
No man who is « believer in future probation is 
fit to become a missionary.’” 
Special pains have been taken, of late, to 
convince the public that the believers in 
the ‘‘Andover Theology” are now quite 
numerous. No facts are given, or can be 
given, we think, to support this assertion. 
We agree with Secretary Smith, who says 
that there is not a single Congregational 
church in the United States which believes 
in the new Andover “ views” or ‘“‘ mere 
speculations,” or which shows any disposi- 
tion whatever to entertain any new ‘‘ views” 
in regard to future probation. We go fur- 
ther, and affirm that there is not a single 
Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, or other 
Heangelical church in Awmerica which 
believes in these Audover “views” 
and “‘mere speculations.” If there are 
such churches, we have never heard 
of them. 

In view of this fact it is absurd, if not 
impertinent, for the Andover teachers, un- 
invited, to attempt to force their ‘“‘ new 
views” and ‘‘mere speculations” upon 
anybody outside the lecture-room, and 
they should not teach them even in the lect- 
ute-room without the direct authority and 
sanction of those by whom they are em- 
ployed. They have no business whatever, 
uninvited, to force their ‘“‘views” or “‘mere 
speculations” upon any public or private 
body of Christians assembled for any other 
purpose than to listen to the Andover 
teachings. The threat to knock at the 
door of the yearly meetings of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, year after year, and from thence 
walk inside, uninvited, to the platform and 
demand a hearing, until their ‘‘ new views’ 
and ‘‘ mere speculations” are adopted, is a 
monstrous perversion of Christian liberty— 
even in this free country—a sort of liberty 
that would not, for an instant, be toler- 
ated in any secular gathering anywhere 
from the hights of the Senate-chamber in 
Washington down to the depths of a polit- 
ical pow-wow in the cityof New York. In 
either case the cry of “Order! Order!” 
would be heard in all directions, and if 
such a call was not promptly heeded a 
police officer would see that the offender 
was either silenced or ejected. We arein 
favor of *‘free thought” and the liberty 
to “speculate ” and to hold “‘ views ” good, 
bad, or indifferent ad liditum, but those 
holding such views or any peculiar notions 
or beliefs have no moral or legal right 
whatever, uninvited, to force them upon, or 
teach them in the presence of, any religious 
gathering of the people. We think the 
doors of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary itself would be closed at onee to all 
“ mere speculators” of any sort should they 
knock thereon. 

If the ‘‘ Andover speculators” want to 
teach their ‘‘ views” and “ mere specula- 





tions” in Iowa, New York or Massachusetts 
let them hire a halt or build a new theolog- 
ical seminary for this} special purpose, 
and if a conservative delegation from the 
American Board should knock at the door 
and ask admission, except as respectful 
listeners, they should, in the interests of 
free speech, de called to order. 

We think this disturbance on the part of 
the Andover teachers, has gone far enough, 
and we would respectfully suggest that the 
guns of that institution be henceforth di- 
rected to the Arch-enemy of all truth 
and far away from~ the friends of 
the plainly revealed teachings of the Bible. 
One very important statement may be found 
in the above telegram. It is there said that the 
India missionaries have written a special 
regret concerning Mr. Hume’s utterances 
in the matter of the heathen, end that they 
‘have no fellowship therewith.” They ask 
for the return of Mr. Hume only in case he 
**shall renounce this hypothesis and not 
preach it.” Secretary Smith, it will be 
specially observed, also says that this state 
ment was signed by “‘every missionary in the 
field, including one of his [Mr. Hume’s] 
own brothers.” What will the Andover 
speculators now say about the ‘‘ views and 
wishes of our missionaries in India”? The 
sooner the Andover teachers cease urging 
their ‘‘ private views” and ‘‘mere specula- 
tions,” the better it will be for the cause of 
missions, the cause of peace, the cause of 
Christian fellowship, and every other good 
cause relating to the present or future wel- 
fare of the people. 





CHEERS AND LAUGHTER, 


Tue papers have had long re ports of the 
speech made last Friday night before the 
workingmen of Newark, N. J., by Mr. 
Powderly, but they do not happen to tell 
anything of the speech of a Knight ef Labor 
who came after him, and which was to our 
notion, quite as significant. He began in 
a most conversational voice in this way: 

‘‘Mr. Powderly has been telling you what bis 
religious position is. Now I will tell you about 
my religion. I am not member of any church.” 
Here the speaker was interrupted by 
loud langhter, after which he continued : 

“Now, I don’t say this as anything to boast 
of. On the other hand, I am ashamed of it. 
But if I am not a member of the Charch, I have 
read my New Testament a good deal, and I have 
come to one conclusion, and that is, that there 
would not be a single pauper in the world if the 
teachings of Jesus Christ were obeyed.” 

Then came from: the hands, feet and 
throats of fifteen hundred stout workmen 
such a shout of applause as had not been 
heard during all the evening. Then he 
continued : 

‘And I have come to one other conclusion ; 
and that is that where there are so many paupers 
in the world the Church has got a great way off 
from the teachings of Jesus Christ.” 


The sentiment was received with a loud 
burst of approvicg laughter. 

Now, Christian reader, think what that 
means. The mentionof the Church was 
received with laughter; the mention of 
Jesus Christ with a storm of uproarious 
cheers. Those workingmen believe in Jesus 
Christ, but they appear to put very little faith 
in the Church. The principles of Jesus 
Christ they believe in. They believe the 
Carpenter was their friend, the friend of 
the poor mas. They do not believe in the 
Church, the Church, as they think, of the 
rich man. There, in Newark, and in other 
cities besides Newark, workingmen are 
going to their lodges instead of the church- 
es. There were two clergymen present 
to show their sympathy, Dr. H. Goodwin, 
rector of the ‘‘House of Prayer,” and « 
Congregational pastor, Hugh O. Pentecost. 

Now we see clearly enough how much 
clap-trap—as one might call it— there 
was in the speaker’s illogical expres- 
sions about Jesus Christ and his Church. 
We are not defending what he said, 
but only calling attention to the atti. 
tude of that audience of Knights of Labor 
The Church must hold the common people 
or itis not Christ’s Oburch. It is the sad 
fact, which our city cburches are called 
upon to study, that they have rivals more 
attractive, that they in the numerous s0- 
cieties and lodges which do for the work- 
man what the churches think they cannot 
do. 
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THE SENATORIAL ELECTIONS. 


We speak in advance of the culmination 
of the struggle for the election of United 
States Senator in Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey and Indiana, where the 
great contests are going on. The slight 
anxiety about Connecticut is relieved by 
the re-nomination of General Hawley. 
That is just as it should be. He is one of 
the choicest men in the Senate, a man of 
integrity and independence, who has nev- 
er bought his way by money or fawning. 
He ought to be President one of these days. 

We feel much,toward Senator Dawes, of 
Massachusetts, as we do toward Senator 
Hawley of Connecticut. He has the valuable 
experience, and he has been a most faithful 
and useful Senator. We do not desire his 
replacement by Representative Long or 
even by Ex-Governor Robinson. We 
have no sympathy with the desire for a 
younger man, in a rotation of office. That 
will work only to weaken the strength of 
the states in the S enate. 

Ia this state the contest is now a sharp, 
triangular one, the present incumbent, Mr. 
Miller, who has served only a single term 
with honor, being hard pressed by Mr. 
Morton and Mr. Hiscock. The decis- 
ion between the three may be reached be- 
fore Tue INDEPENDENT reaches our readers. 
In any case, a worthy man is sure to be se- 
lected. It now looks as if Mr. Morton 
would be chosen, and nothing could please 
us better than to see New York represented 
by so capable and efficient a man. If Mr. 
Hiscock should be selected as a compro- 
mise candidate, his ability and executive 
experience would make him a real addition 
to theSenate. If Senator Miller should be 
re-elected we shall be sure to have a safe 
business man there. 

Tilinois will elect as senator Mr. Far- 
wel), who has already served in Congress. 
He is an able business man, and is well 
known to the whole country, and with his 
great experience and knowledge of com- 
mercial and financial affairs he should have 
influence in the Senate. 

In New Jersey and Indiana the situation 
is very grave, much resembling the national 
situation when the Presidency was claimed 
by both Hayes and Tilden. In these two 
states both parties claim the legislature, 
and each charges atrocious fraud op the 
other. Neither has the slightest trust in the 
honesty of the other. Each is trying to 
circumvent the other by seating and un- 
seating members, so as to assure a maj ri- 
ty. They do not so much raise the ques- 
tion who was elected, as who can be 
seated. It appears to us that in both states 
the Republicans are in the right; but we 
are mortified that it has ceased to be a 
question of right, and has come to be one 
of power. It is a disgrace if there can be 
no impartial tribunal to settle contested 
seats before senatorial elections begin. 
The constitutional strain in the Hayes-Til- 
den contest taught us that we must have an 
electoral law to settle disputed claims of 
election. Our states should make such 
laws as will settle these cases on evidence 
and not on political considerations. A 
proper eourt should setile every such case 
before the legislature meets, and then we 
suall be savei these disgraceful wrangles 
which realiy endanger our free government. 
We care a great deal more to have the men 
given their seats who have been elected than 
we do to get the victory for Sewall in New 
Jersey or Harrison in Indiana. 


COAL-HANDLERS’ STRIKE. 


Wuerzer the American people learn any- 
thing or not as to strikes and boycotts, its 
opportunities to do so are not lacking. 
About all that ever can be learned from 
them is taught with remarkable force and 
plainness in the coal-handlers’ strike now, 
in progress on the Jersey side of the river. 

Thousands of working people have 
already been thrown out of employment; 
and if the blockade is not broken many 
thousands more will be added to the 
30,000 who, at the end of last week, 
were supposed to be affected by it. The 
pail of coal which, a few days ago, cost 
the poor.woman from 8 cents to 10 cents 
now costs from 18 cents to 20 cents. On 
Friday last the bushel had jumped from 25 
cents to 85 cents, and the sack from 50 
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cents to 80 cents. Every such advance 
means an amount of suffering for the poor 
which neither the Charleston earthquakes 
nor the Chicago and Boston conflagrations 
caused them, and which is ordinarily pro- 
duced among them by nothing short of 
years of bad trade and no work. 

This is the first fruit of surrendering the 
industry of the country to Mr. Powderly 
and hia knights. 

For every striker who has voluntarily left 
his post one or more idle hands stand will- 
ing and anxious to step in, but the knights 
and the strikers say No, and that No is so 
formidabie that the poor fellows would 
rather starve without work than work at 
the risk of their lives. Up to Tuesday 
night, courts, police, sheriffs, militia and 
the whole force of a community, which be- 
lieves itself to be civilized, proved in- 
adequate to make it safe for those poor and 
honest fellows who want to live by their 
labor to do so. 

This is lesson number two chalked up on 
the Jersey blackboard. 

The trouble over there is not that the 
men’s wages arepoor. This country is not 
yet such a bad place for the workman to 
live in that twelve or fifteen dollars a week 
is poor pay. The trouble is nut that men 
cannot be found to work. There are thou- 
sands close by willing and ready enough. 
The trouble is that the strikers are in the 
hands of conspirators who propose to force 
wages up. This is a business to which 
there is no limit except the patience of the 
community. The question is not what is 
fair wages, or what are the wages at which 
honest men are willing and ready to work, 
but how much more can a long-suffering 
community be forced by artificial and or- 
ganized distress to pay, and how many 
more turns can be given to the thumb- 
screw before they will think it is time to 
stop buying off their tormentors and turn 
around and make things hot for them. 

Tois is another lesson writ large on 
the Jersey blackboard. 

All over the world and since civilization 
began it has been held that men were not 
to molest their neighbors nor to promote 
their own interests by creating suffering 
among them; and that when a man was 
employed to do something on which the 
comfort and safety of others depended, he 
was responsible to the law and might be 
punished for dereliction in that duty which 
he had assumed. On this understanding, if 
a switchman throws up his charge when a 
train is approaching, or a brakeman refuses 
to do duty when it is in motion, and the 
train runs off or collides, with loss of life 
or iimb or property, the man who threw 
up his charge has to answer to the law. 

But the new philosophy chalked up by the 
Knights in Jersey is that if a man wants 
his wages raised this is the way to have it 
done. He hasa right to leave the switch 
open and say: ‘‘ Give me fifty cents a day 
more or the train shall run off.” Mure 
than this, if there is another man near 
by who wants the job and is ready to 
shut the switch or to put on the brake, the 
right thing for the striker to do is to cub 
the man back, to whistle his friends together, 
and to break the bones of any man whostirs 
hand or foot to do the work which is so 
necessary to be done. The principal that 
civilized society goes on is that the just 
limits of wages are established by agree- 
ment between the employed and the employ- 
er. The new doctrine proclaimed is that 
they are settled by the question how much 
blackmail the community can be distressed 
with impunity into paying. 

It is difficult at this moment to think of 
this coal famine and how it has been pro- 
duced, without asking What is the use of 
courts, legislatures, police and all this 
elaborate machinery of government and 
high taxes? What is the ase of pretend- 
ing to be a civilized people, if we cannot 
provide for an honest man who wants to 
live by his labor a chance to do so, or leave 
an employer free to give hima job ata 
price agreed on between them. What is 
the use of social machinery at all, if at 
least a good honest attempt cannot be 
gotten out of it to raise the blockade which 
intimidation and violence have put upon 
the ordinary avenues of life. 

About the most odious thing that ever 
happens in trade is a corner in breadstuffs; 
but the special beauty of this coal-hand- 





lers’ business is that without having made a 
corner in labor, when the market is over- 
stocked with it, they put up the price and 
try to force it on the public by terror. An 
outsider who had no interest in what is going 
on here might say : Well, if these Yankees 
have not public spirit enough to end such 
fooleries, let them smart. There is no ter- 
rorina boycott if no one is frightened, 
and, on the other haad, there is no use in 
trying to make the social machinery work 
ina cowardly, low-spirited community, 
where every one looks out for himself, and 
the citizens will not combine for the com- 
mon weal. 

The boycott on the Old Dominion 
Steamship line is a flagrantexample. Un- 
less the boycotters had been able to count 
on the cowardice and low spirit of the 
foreigo steamship agents, the whole move 
would have been as powerless as the 
Pope’s bull against the comet. The 
besetting sin of a commercial community 
is cowardice of this kind, and for aught 
that we can see so long as the merchant 
citizens will be cowards, the striker citi- 
zens Will continue to bully them. 





THE SEPTENNATE BILL 
AMENDED. 


Bismarox overridden! The words have 
an eccentrit sound. The German Chan- 
cellor overrides; he is not overridder. But 
his Septennate bill has been amended by 
an adverse parliament. He, however, has 
dissolved the Reichstag and ordered a new 
general election. Overridden, he still over- 
rides. 

Upon the opening of the Reichstag in 
November, the Emperor, in his speech, an- 
nounced the Septennate bill. He said that 
the peace effective, as fixed by the law of 
1880, would soon cease to exist, and that it 
was necessary to renew the military system 
on a legal basis. The new bill would fix 
the peace effective of the army at 468,409 
men for a term of seven years—that is un- 
til 1894. The permanent expenditure of 
the army would be placed at 23,000,000 
marks, and the special and non-recurring 
expenditure at 24,000,000 marks. The bill 
was presented to the Reichstag, was dig- 
cussed, criticised, and finally referred to a 
commission appointed to consider it. At 
the hands of this commission the bill was 
materialiy modified. The amount of ap- 
propriation seems not to have been a mat- 
ter of contention; but instead of 468,409 
for seven years, a majority of the commis- 
sion insisted that the army be limited to 
450,000 for three years. With this amend- 
ment, then, tke bill was reported back to 
the Reichstag. It will be seen that the 
only modification of importance was as to 
tLe limitof time. But this was precisely 
the point upon which Biemarck was most 
strenuous and which fiaally led to the 
crisis. 

The second reading of the bill, in its 
amended form, was called on Tuesday of 
last week. The speech of the Chancellor 
on that day wasa remarkable utterance— 
so remarkable that it seemed to involve the 
peace of Europe. He stood there the auto- 
crat, not of an hour, but of a generation, 
not of a parliament, but of a great people. 
He argued, be browbeat, he threatened, he 
did everything but plead. He proclaimed 
himself the friend of Russia, that greatest 
blot upon the escutcheon of modern civili- 
zation, and at Bulgaria, poor Bulgaria, he 
cast the contemptuous sneers that are begot- 
ten only of power. ‘‘ What is Bulgaria to 
us”? he says. ‘‘Itis all the same to us 
whoever governs there. The friendsbip of 
Russia is surely more important to us than 
that of Bulgaria.” More important, yes; 
as the friendship of the big bully is more 
important than that of his insulted victim. 

The Chancellor’s references to France, of 
course, attracted the chief attention. For 
the seke of his bill, he tried to arouse the 
old patriotism and stir up the old hatred 
against France end all things French. He 
admitted that the French Government 
seemed peacefully disposed, but, in a cov- 
ert way, he attributed warlike intentions to 
the rival nation that do not exist, if we may 
accept the assurances of the press and peo. 
ple of France. But the Chancellor said 
that he could not count upon peace with 
Franee as permanent, and to mee: the exi- 
gency that might—or, as be implied, would 





arise, a degree of permanency in the mili- 
tary organization would berequired. This 
was not a matter for discussion. Angered 
at the thought of opposition, he burst out 
with: ‘* Understand, now, that we abso- 
lutely adhere to our demand for the septen- 
nate. We cannot give way even a hair- 
breadth.” And then came his threat of 
dissolution if defeated. Wednesday and 
Thursday the storm of debate continued, 
and on Friday the amendment was passed 
by a majority of thirty-two votes. The 
Reichstag was forthwith dissolved. 

What does the contest mean? War? We 
think not. Germany must have a great 
standing army. That all concede. Her 
geographical position demands it, and the 
peace of Europe would be unsettled with- 
outit. The question of a great army in 
Germany is, thus, of international interest, 
but the term of years during which a certain 
peace effective shall continue is a matter 
only, at least for the present, of imperial 
concern. But to the Empire of Germany 
it is a matter of great concern. -Perhaps by 
the end of three, certainly by the end of 
seven years, Emperor William will have 
finished his long career, and Bismarck— 
what will have become of him? This isa 
question that Bismarck wants to have 
answered in the presence of an undisturbed 
military. The cause of his anxiety and of 
his insistence is easy to read. 

But what will the effect of the dissolu- 
tion be? First, a new election in February.” 
But will the electors return a body cf a 
different complexion from the one that de- 
feated the Chancellor? Probably—we say it 
with caution—not. But then the Chancel- 
lor can dissolve again? Certainly; the par- 
liaments may come and go, but he goes on 
forever. In the meantime, however, the 
first septennate will have expired, and 
there will be no law on which to base the 
military system. Clearly, then, to avoid 
chaos, there must be conciliation from the 
one side or the other. But will the un- 
yielding Bismarck ever yield? 





THE CRITICS ON THE PALINODE. 


Aocoorp1ne to the first cable dispatches, 
the reception given to Tennyson’s ‘‘ Locks- 
ley Hall: Sixty Years After,” was most un- 
favorable. It was called forced, feeble, and 
senile. We judged from the earliest re- 
ports that no one had a good word for it. 
It was, then, with some sense of temerity 
that we ventured, immediately on receiving 
it, sent by cable to Taz INDEPENDENT, to 
say that ‘‘it is a poem more vigorous and 
finer than could be written by any other 
man in England or America.” We denied 
that it showed evidence of decaying pow- 
ers. Wecalled it ‘‘a noble sermon as well 
as poem,” and added that ‘it cannot be 
read, we are sure, without a stirring of the 
blood of every warm-blooded heart.” 

It was the hasty dailies that spoke first in 
Eogland. Siace then the more deliberate 
literary weeklies have uttered their word, 
and it completely supports our own in- 
stinctive approval. Chief among these is 
The Atheneum, a journal of no pulitically 
Conservative instincts, and owned by the 
most pronounced Republican in Great 
Britain. It is extremely rare to meet an 
abler and more thorough piece of critical 
work than The Atheneum gives us on the 
Laureate’s new poem. First the critic con- 
trasts and explains the hopefuloess of the 
youthful poem and the pessimism of the 
later. He describes the buoyancy of the 
decade of the thirties (‘Locksley Hall” 
appeared in 1842), when the new inven- 
tiona and sciences, coinciding with the cul- 
mivation of Eogland’s political supremacy, 
filled every one with the vaguest but the 
most confident hopes. A reaction could 
not but follow. The critic takes up the 
original ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” shows what 
makes it a peerless poem, wedding the 
glamoured romanticism and exquisite finish 
of Keats and Shelley to the homely direct 
ness of Dryden and Pope. He then shows 
that the artist has not lost his cupning— 
certainly not bis strength. 

‘Some people say old age cannot produce vig- 
orous verse. This, at least, the poem proves to 
be a rash saying, s0 great is tke vigor, so irre- 
sistible ig the poet’s impetuous earpestness, 
that, for the first time in the history of Tenny- 
sonian peetry, the matter will sometimes seem 
stronger than the form.” 

The critic says that “the sense of vigor 
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and irresistible impulse is the chief char- 

acteristic of this magnificent poem.” He 

quotes the four couplets, beginning: 

**Is it well that while we range with Science, glory- 
ing in the Time, 

City children soak and blacken soul and sense in 

city slime ?” 
and he declares that 

“For mere poetic energy—for that terrible 
coneciousness which is bern of concentrated 
emotion—there is no portion of the first ‘Locks- 
ley Hall’ that does not seem tame after such 
lines as these. . . . We should greatly like 
to know where is the poet, young or middle- 
aged, who can cast such poetic shot as this, and 
with it fire so straight at the mark. If the 
‘senile’ forees of Sopbocles and Milton sufficed 
to give the world the ‘Edipus at Colonus’ and 
the ‘Samson Agonistes,’ and if Lord Tennyson's 
‘senile’ forces baye sufficed to give us ‘Rizpab’ 
and this poem, senility will certainly take ‘a 
high path on Parnassus,’ ” 

Nextto The Atheneum, as a purely liter- 
ary journal, stands The Academy, which 
also has no discoverable Couservative bias 
to bend it to a favorable verdict on this 
“Tory” poem. It says: 

“The present volume is no exception in the 
proof it gives of Lord Tennyson’s mastery of 
hisart. Fora writer who first published in the 
thirties to produce a great poem far on in the 
eighties ie in itself a great achievement; but 
that this poem should be the continuation of 
one of the most popular poems of his youth is 
a still greater achievement, and it must be 
acknowledged that the ‘ Locksley Hall’ of to-day 
is not inferior in workmanship to the poem of 
forty years ago, There is the same ringing 
rhythm, the same strength and swing, the same 
ease and variety that delighted our fathere.” 

The Spectator follows with similar un- 
stioted praise: 

‘The critics hitherto have done no justice to 
Tennyson's * Locksley Hall: Sixty Years After,’ 
if, indeed, they have carefully read it, We vent- 
ure to say that it is at leas} as fine a picture of 
age reviewing the phenomena of life, and review- 
ing them with an insight impossible to youth 
into all that threatens man with defeat and deg- 
radation, though of course without any of that 
irrepressible elasticity of feeling which shows 
even by the very wildness and tumult of its de- 
spair, that despair is, for it, ultimately 1mpossi- 
ble, as Tennyson’s earlier poem was of youth 
passionately resenting the failure of its first 
brilliant hope, and yet utterly unable to repress 
the ‘ promise and potency’ of its buoyant vi- 
tality.” 

After quoting the ten couplets beginning: 
“ Forward, backward, backward, forward, in the 

immeasurable sea, 
Swayed by vaster ebbs and flows than can be 
known to you and me,” 
than which, it says, ‘‘nothing could well 
be finer.” T7'he Spectator continues: 


‘We doubt whether this, and the exquisite 
passage which precedes it in relation to the opti- 
mistic dreams which astronomical science has 
given birth to amongst us, is notin depth and 
beau'y superior to any passage in the earlier 
poem, though it cannot, and ougat not to glow 
with the irrepressible buoyancy of youth.” 

And it eoncludes with a comparison of 
the old and the new ‘‘ Locksley Hall”: 


**Any one who will read the two pieces side 
by side wil), we think, easily convince himeelf 
that while there are fewer lines in the new poem 
which will take captive the popular fancy of the 
day, than there were in the earlier peem in rela- 
tion to the popular fancy of that earlier day, 
there are also fewer feeble lines, fewer lines 
which might be omitted almost without any one 
missing them who did not know the poem by 
heart.” 

Now we ask the American journals, 
which made unseemly haste to overtake 
with their condemnation the cabled dis- 
paragement of the Laureate’s verse, to read 
the poem and then revise their judgment. 
It isa great poem that is before them. The 
Tribune's dispatch declaring that only the 
Tory papers had any word of praise is 
negatived by the verdict of the three 
journals we have quoted, which not only 
stand at the head of the critical journals of 
England, but which have no Tory bias. 
We bave purposely omitted quoting from 
Tory prints. Such papers as The Spring- 
field Republican and Tax Inperenpent, 
which read firs} and then approved, have 
no reason to be ashamed of their words. 

It is not strange, but itis amusing, that 


there is a persistent purpose noticeable 


among the representatives of the new 
dominant literary coterie to discredit Tep- 
nyson, and, if possible, to puff the old man 
out. We are inclined to think the. reason 
is that he represents a school of poetry 
which has deep and pure moral feeling, 





and cares for it. But their schooi of virtue 
is no more beautiful than vice. To them 
beauty can be only epidermal: It can 
polish the surface but does not lie in the 
contour given by a noble framework. But 
the judgment of the people and the ages 
can be depended on, because ‘‘ Good is 
good” and Right is ever fair. Gladstone 
does well to show that the half century 
has not been empty of achievements that 
might stir torpid blood to enthusiasm, but 
he is also right—maa of the people that he 
is—in pronouncing ‘‘Sixty Years After” 
one of the great poems of the century. 

Ir is stated in the last number of the North- 
western Christian Advocate, which has done its 
Church excellent service in its treatment of the 
Chattanooga caste case, that the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University has referred the commu- 
nication from the Executive Committee, con- 
cerning Professor Caulkins, back to the Execu- 
tive Committee for “further consideration.” 
Just what this means we do not undertake to 
say. The Executive Committee declared, after 
investigation, its conviction that Professor 
Caulkins is unfitted to be a teacherin any school 
of the society, and ought to be asked to resign 
at once, and it referred the matter to the Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees, in whom the power 
of removal is vested by the charter, and 
requested a ‘‘ speedy decision.” The Board of 
Trustees, instead of taking the action asked 
for by the Freedmen’s Aid Society, have raised 
a difficulty, of some kind, it seems, which the 
Executive Committee is expected to solve. The 
greatest difficulty raised by the trustees is the 
formal and decisive vote directing the faculty 
not to admit colored applicants. This is'a 
difficulty of such magnitude that it will probably 
require the whole Church to solve it. The 
General Conference bas deliberately decided 
that no person sball be excluded from any 
church or school under the control of the Church 
on the ground of color. The trustees of the 
Chattanooga University, in which thousands of 
dollars of the Church’s money bave been in- 
vested, place on their records a resolution pro- 
posing to do what the General Conference in its 
latest action expressly prohibited. What will 
the Church do about it? “Surely,” says our 


Chicago contemporary, ‘‘we havea bit of de- 
bate in front of us.” 








We shall have no quarrel with the Northern 
Christian Advocate concerning the great caste 
question. We have usuaily found it fair. It is 
quite otherwise in the controversy about Ohatta- 
nooga University, and especially the Cauikins 
incident, It makes statements which cannot be 
reconciled with the facts as officially ascer- 
tained and declared, and suppresses those. por- 
tions of the leiter addressed to it by Dr. Carter, 
ove of the chief witnesses in the case, which 
point out the misstatements of its own version 
of the incident and confirm ours, and deliber- 
ately tells ite readers that our version is a ‘* gross 
exaggeration,” and that Tae [INDEPENDENT is a 
“* traducer of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
If to condemn the exclusion of Negroes from a 
school of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, and the 
public humiliation by a professor in that school 
of a minister of the Church which is responsible 
for the school—if to condemn such caste exhi- 
bitions on the part of a minority is to “ tra- 
duce” the Methodist Episcopal Church, we ac- 
cept the odious word as rightly applied. And 
we find ourselves in good company, all the 
Methodist press save the Northern Advocate, 
and possibly one or two others, having con- 
demned the Caulkins discourtesy. And we ere 
very greatly mistaken if the tone of the Church 
does not indicate that the attempt of the orth- 
ern Advocate to identify the cause of the Church 
with the cause of caste at Chattanooga will be 
indignantly rebuked and repudiated. 


We have said nothing as severe as Methodist 
ministers are saying over their own names. Dr. 
L. P. Cushman, for example, a veteran min- 
ister in Southern work, writes to the Boston 
Christian Witness, from New Orleans, these 
burning words : 


“There is no Churchonthis continent that has 
said more or better things upon the grand doctrines 
of the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 
the oneness of believers in Christ ; or that has more 
thoroughly denounced the sin of caste than the 
Methodist Episcopal Cuurch. . . Bat in no 
Church in the South are the caste Manes more dis- 
tinctly drawm than in thé Methodist Episeopal 
Church. So to-day we occupy the humiliating posi- 
tion of preaching in the most earnest manner that 
4n Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumicl- 
sion nor uncircameision, barbdérigh, Scythian, bond 
nor free, but Christ is ali 4nd.in au; a& the same 
time we are yielding to a base, eowardly and an- 
christian prejadice, andin our administration we 
are striking hands with the Bourbons of 
ain 
‘There ig not a pastor in all the b 
Methodist Episcopal Church that could have been 


inducedto have published a. card so ‘brutal’ and 
‘ unchristian’ as the following : 

“*The First Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
city, of which I am pastor, is for white persons ex- 
elusively, and colored persons are not invited or 
expected to attend. E. H. Kre, 

“ * BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA.’ 

** But * brutal’ and ‘ unehristian’ as this card is, 
it expresses the temper of most of our‘ white work,’ 
80 called, in the South.” 


We would not have dared to make so sweeping 
an assertion about the white work in the South, 
but Dr. Cushman makes it, plainly, boldly, and 
he uses equally plain lenguage concerning the 
white schools : ‘ 


“Every person acquainted with the situation 
knows that al] our so-called ‘ white schools’ in the 
South have a direct tendency to foster and 
strengthen the sin of caste. It needed the influence 
of one of these schools to produce a Prof. Wilford 
Caulkins. And it took four years of traiomg for him 
to get down to the point where, on‘ principle,’ he 
could refuse to shake bands with ‘ niggers.’” 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate must also 
be considered a “‘traducer,” according to the 
Northern Advocate : 

*“ The Chattanooga trustees have ordered a color 
test, and have thereby violated both the university 
charter and the order of the General Conference. 
Right or wrong, expedient or inexpedient, caste or 
no caste, the Church has been disobeyed. That 
point cannot be gainsaid, and Bishop Walden’s re- 
iterated argument falilstothe ground. . . . Our 
primary errand te the South is not to teach school. 
That primary errand is to preach—not race eqaality, 
but anti-caste, just as we do in India, where sur- 
render of caste is made a test of genuine conver- 
sion from heathenism to Christianity. If the Gospel 
cannot lead Chattanooga *o forego distinctions 
which United States laws condemn, we may well 
make a new estimate of the lauded triumphs of 
Christianity.” 


The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate is still an- 
other traducer : 

“How a man with the character and culture 
which would qualify him for a professorship in a 
university could be guilty of such an offense is a 
mystery. But it was so, and manifestly with de- 
liberation. And we hope the trustees will lose no 
time in removing the offender from his place. 
Neither the Church nor any institution under its 
care can afford to tolerate, much less approve, such 
conduct.” z 


But one of the worst “ traducers” is the Metho- 
dist Timea, of London. It says: 

“The New York INDEPENDENT, One of the leading 

religious papers Of America, has brought a terrible 
charge against the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This great and responsible journa) states that the 
authorities of Chattanooga M abt 0 y, 
one of the institutions under the contro! of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, have actually rejected the application of 
two young men to be received as students on the 
ground that they are menofcolor. We can scarcely 
believe that any Methodist institution could have 
been guilty of conduct so outrageous. There must 
surely be some other explanation of an incident 
flagrantly inconsistent, not only with the teaching 
of John Wesley, but with the most honored tradi- 
tions of the Metbodiat Episcopal Chureh. Was it to 
perpetuate caste that Garrison pleaded and millions 
fought and bled? We are dumfounded. We can 
scarcely believe our eyes when we read in The 
Baltimore Methodist and The Northern Christian 
Advocate articles defending the Chattanooga 
authorities in a strain fit only for the darkest days 
of Southern slavery.” 
The members of the Boston Preachers’ Meeting 
are also ‘‘traducers,” together with heads of 
Fréedmen’s schools in the South, the Executive 
Committee of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, and 
others too numerous to mention. 








The Methodist Times, of London, speaking of 
the Caulkins incident, says : 

*“s We are waiting anxiously to hear whatthe New 
York Christian Advocate has to say about this grave 
Chattanooga scandal. Surely Dr. Buckley can have 
no sympathy with such a policy.” © 
There has been some anxious waiting in this 
country, 00. The Advocate has had opinions to 
give im such cases as that of Dr, Newman, and 
the meeting of the National Unitarian Confer- 
ence in a Methodist church, but it has no opin- 
ion, it seems, as to whether a university under 
the control of the Freedmen’s Aid Society ought 
or not to be allowed to exclude applicants on the 
ground of color. Concerning the action in the 
Caulkins case it has given a guarded approval 
of it, that ie, if Professor Oaulkins did what the 
Executive Committee believed him to have done, 
it is right to ask his resignation, In England, 
says the Methodist Times, this case “excites 
blank astonishment, distrese,ard indigoation. We 
ourselves have,” it continues, ‘at this moment, 
several African students in our theological col- 
lege in the neighborhood of London. Instead of 
insultiog these dear and honored brethren, we 
glory in their presence and in their services. 
‘We cannot but hope that the authorities of the 
» Methodist Episcopal Charch will promptly, pub- 
licly, amd emphatically repudiate the policy 
which is apparently adopted at Chattanooga,” 


* Ag last Archbishop Corrigati has deflaitély re- | 


moved Dr. McGlynn from thé pastorave of St. 
‘Btephen’s parish in this city, and his people are 
him rebeliion. Be it remembered that this is the 
*Jargest Catholic congregation in the city, and is 
composed of Irishmen, and they not so much 





the rich as the poor. The richer members went 


off some years ago to found St. Leo’s Ohurch, 
Father Ducey pastor. The Archbishop has ap- 
pointed as Father McGlynn’s successor Father 
Donnelly, of St. Michael’s, one of his Council. 
Such a rebellion as the removal of Dr. McGlynn 
bas made has not before occurred in the Catho- 
lie history of this city. There was absolute 
upanimity of feeling in tke parish. Nobody 
could be found to hold the boxes for collections 
orto act as ushers, Even the altar boys and 
acolytes were forbidden by their parents to sing, 
or assist in the mass, and the services had to be 
modified. The whole congregation was present 
ready to leave in a body as soon as the announce- 
ment of the removal was made, but Father Don- 
nelly prudently allowed no notice to be given. 
None of the assistant clergy felt able to preach, 
and a stranger was cajled in for the purpose. 
The Archbishop refused to receive a committee 
of the parish, and they have published a pitiful 
appeal to the Archbishop to restore them their 
good pastor. The people talk very angrily, say- 
ing that it is their church, paid for with their 
money, and that it is tyranny for the Arch- 
bishop to deprive them of their pastor. They 
would have resorted to violence if some wiser 
and cooler heads had not restrained them. This 
does not mean separation from the Church, as 
some Protestants might wisb, for they will 
have to submit by and by, and learn that they 
have no rights which an Archbishop is bound to ~ 
respect ; but it is a part of the education of the 
people into independence which is going on 
in the Cathoiic Church, and whith is bringing a 
gradual amelioration of things. Dr. McGlynn 
is being urged. to reconsider his determination 
and go to Rome. And it is probably best that he 
should do so. 


Sir J. W. Dawson recently delivered a lecture 
in Brooklyn on the origin of the human race. 
After saying that the race was of comparatively 
recent origin, he proceeded to say: “If he 
[man] came into being suddenly, if it cannot 
with any show of reason be demonstrated 
that man was the child of evolution, the final 
d Pp tof creation, then we are neces- 
sitated either to accept the statement in Genesis 
that God made man in his own image, or else 
speculate and surmise forever, for it is hot 
probable that the problem could be solved in 
apy other way than as we find it in God’s verbal 
revelation to man.” ‘In the Bible will be 
found the truest explanation of man’s origin, 
and of the origin of all creatures, even of the 
earth iteaelf. They are the outcome of the divine 
will, of the power, the wisdom and goodness ef 
God.” The Bible theory is not that man is by 
evolution the descendant of a monkey, or of any 
other inferior form of organized life, but the 
product of divine power by a special act in the 
creation of Adam and Eve. Such is clearly the 
meaning of the record as given in the Book of 
Genesis. The truth of this record is distinctly 
recognized in the New Testament. The Church 
of God, resting its faith on what the Bible so 
clearly teaches, has in ajl ages adopted this view, 
and is not likely to abandon it for any other 
view. The view abundantly accounts for the 
existence of the race of men on this globe, and 
is far simpler in its character, as well as much 
surer in the evidence supporting it, than the 
speculation of evolution from a lower order of 
animals. ' We say speculation, for no one will 
pretend that evolution as applied to the origin 
of man, is actually a demonstrated truth. It is 
almost wholly a mere guess in the name of 
science ; and being opposed to the Word of God 
it ought to be rejected. 

Tue House of Representatives last week passed 
an anti-polygamy bill, as a substitute for the 
one previously passed by the Senate, modifying 
the Senate bill in some respects, and adding some 
new sections. The bill as passed by the House 
is substantially as follows: 

The bill makes the lawful husband or wife of any 
person prosecuted for bigamy, polygamy, or unlaw- 
ful cohabitation, a competent witness against the 
accused, and further provides for the registration of 
all marriages, making it a misdemeanor for any 
person to violate the provisions relative to such 
registration. It annuls all territorial laws provid- 
ing for the identification of the votes of electors at 
any election, and also all laws conferring on the ter_ 
ritorial courts the power to determine divorce cases 
ani abolishes woman suffrage in the territory of 
Utah. Penalties are prescribed for unlawfal inter- 
course, and polygamy is defined as a marriage be- 
tween one person of one sex and more than one 
person of another sex, and is declared tobe a felony. 
The financial corporations known as the Church of 
Latter Day Saints and the Perpetual Emigration 
Fund Company are dissolved, and the Attorney- 
General is directed to wind them up by process: of 
court; apd ali laws for the organization of the 
militia of the territory and the creation of the. 
Nauvoo Legion are annulled. Polygamists are 
made ineligible to vote, and a test oath is prescribed 
to all persons desiring to vote that they will obey the 
laws of the'U nited States and especially theJaws in’ 
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This bill must, of course, go to the Senate for 
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its consideration and approval or rejection. [t 
seems not unlikely that a conference committee 
between the two Houses will in the end be ap- 
pointed to which both bills will be referred, aud 
by which a third bill, embracing the leading pro- 
visions of botb. will be prepared and submitted 
to the two Houses of Congress for adoption. 
What is satisfactory is the fact that both of 
these bills take a decided step forward in the 
legislation of Congress for the suppression of 
Mormon polygamy. They indicate the purpose 
of Congress to destroy this vile system, and to 
increase the stringency of legislation from time 
to time, so far a8 may be necessary, until the 
work sball be effectually done. There cannot be 
a moment’s doubt that such is the will of the 
people of the United States. 





Tue bill which has recently pissed the House 
of Representatives, limiting the jurisdiction of 
the United States circuit courts and restricting 
the right to remove causes from the state courts 
to them, contains some good provisions and 
some provisions which are objectionable. The 
section which provides that the minimum amount 
for which a suitcan be instituted in a United 
States circuit court shall be $2,000 instead of 
#500, the present limit, seems to us radically 
wrong. No more serious blow can be struck at 
the reputation of the federal judiciary than 
to create the impression that it is established to 
decide the controversies of the rich. The pro- 
vision that a corporation organized in one state 
and doing business in another state is to be 
deemed, for judicial purposes, a citizen of the 
state in which it is doing business, is very sensi- 
ble. It, a corporation chooses to engage in 
business in a state other than that in 
which it is organized, it ought not 
to have any different standing in the courts 
from that of the corporations organized in the 
state. The provision that a plaintiff who has 
begun a suit in the State Court shall not remove 
it to a federal court, is alsoexcellent. The mod- 
ification of the faw of 1867, providing that a re- 
moval of'a cause from a state to a United States 
court, on the ground of prejudice, can only be 
had when the applicant makes a case satisfac- 
tory to the state judge, is objectionable. The 
state court ought not to ‘have the power to de- 
termine whether a removal’ should. take place ; 
that power should be lodged exclusively in the 
United States courts. Upon the whole, tbe bill 
has as maoy bad features as good. It is very far 
from such a broad and comprebensive measure 
for the reorganization of the federal judiciary 
as is imperatively d ded at the pr t time, 
The ssme criticism may be made fipon the bill 
which bas aleo passed the House, providing for 
the appointment of an additiona! circuit judge 
at New York. Such an appointment is better 
than nothing, but it is entirely inadequate to 
meet the real nécessitics of the case. 








..Oar attention has been called to a state 
ment of our special Borton correspondent, in 
his first letter op the Andover Trial, to the effect 
that Judge Hoar, in his closing address, deliv- 
ered a “‘ stinging rebuke to those of his own 
clierts who bad condescended to insinuate or 
openly charge bad faith or base motives.” This 
is an evident misapprehension. We have care- 
fully read the verbatim report of Judge Hoar’s 
speech, made by the official stenographer, and 
we find no ‘stinging rebuke” administered to 
anybody, unless the reference to Professor 
Dwight’s opening argument, being addressed 
more to the audience than to the Visitors, may 
come under this designation, On the contrary, 
Judge Hoar defended his clients, as well as their 
case, 


..4t the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board, held last week in New Haven, one of the 
missionaries from India expressed her opinion 
that the Lord’s Sapper must soon be taken into 
the zemanas. Of course she meant by women, 
as men are not allowed access to them. This 
does not necessarily raise the question of ordi- 
nation of women, for just as baptism by Du- 
ordained women is everywhere held to be valid, 
so the other sacrament might be administered 
by women unordaine}. Yet, when a woman 
is empowered to teach and administer baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, there will be nothing 
left to distinguish her from one who is ordained, 
The New Haven meeting was one of great in+ 
terest and was largely attended. 


..»-For a number of years past the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has been making experiments to 
ascertain how fact would pay to give up travel 
on the Sabbath. Numerous excursion trains 
and a number of passenger trains have been 
taken off, and from eight o’clock on Saturday 
night till midnight on Sunday, all freight trains, 
except live-stock trains, have been ordered off, 
All repairing at the shops has also been stopped 
on Sunday. The results have proved so exceed- 
ingly setigfaciory, shat the direetors very wisely, 
we think, intend _permanently to fatroguce m and 
extend these changes..- -. . 

sa Mairead einai pe eplnteh Vins 
the Cullom Bill has two utterly bad provisions, 
the one forbidding poole, aud the o:her forbid- 
ding local discrimination in rates. The Senate 
has now passed the bill with these provisions, 








several senators declaring that they voted 
against their own convictions. This is a curious 
way of voting, and a legislator who confesses 
that hie believe the measure he votes for to be 
bad might as well own that he is not fit to be a 
senator. We call attention to Professor Sum- 
per’s valuable article on the subject in this 
week’s issue. 


+++*Judge Pratt, of Brooklyn, has denied ex- 
Alderman McQuade’s application for a stay of 
proceedings in the execution of the sentence 
pronounced. This means that he must suffer 
the penalty awarded for his crime, unless he can 
get a new trial from the General Term of the 
Supreme Court, or from the Court of Appeals 
of this state. There is no probability that either 
of these resorts will help him. We hope that 
prison life will be of service to his morals, and 
that he will come out a wiser and better man. 


..We did the Northern Christian Advocate 
an unintentional injustice in saying that it had 
declared that the Caulkins incident could not be 
verified. -There was a qualification which we 
overlooked, somehow. We give the sentence in 
full: 


“ Ifit [THE INDEPENDENT] had gone as far as we 
did, it would have found that the incident, as re- 
jated by itself, could not be ‘verified’ short of a 
thorough investigation that would authoritatively 
determine the truth as between conflicting testi, 
mony.” 


..A new law journal, edited by Mrs. Cath- 
arine B. Waite, and called The Chicago Legal 
Times, has recently been started in that city, as 
a competitor with The Chicage Legal News, 
edited by Mrs. Bradwell. The latter is a most 
able legal journal, and if the former shall equal 
it, the legal profession will have no reason to 
regret that both are edited by women. Women 
can handle legal questions as well as men, and 
we know of no good reason why they should 
not be permitted to do so. 


....Jacob Sharp and company are, according 
to the decision of Judge Barrett, to have the 
privilege of facing a jury of the vicinage ; and, 
according to the decision of Recorder Smyth, 
they will have to do so without the privilege of 
access to the Minutes of the Grand Jury that 
indicted them. It is to be hoped that, in the 
end, they will take up their quarters in Sing 
Bing, if guilty of the crime charged against 
them. The crim: of giving bribes is quite as 
bad as that of receiving them. 

..Abillis pending before the legislature of 
Tennessee which makes it.unlaw/ful for any per- 
son to teach or promulgate polygamous doc- 
trine, either publicly or privately, or to bring 
into the state any books or papers advocating 
the same. The penalty for violating any prc- 
vision of the bill is confinement at: hard labor 
in the penitentiary for not less than three nor 
more than eight years. The latter strikes us as 
a violation of a sacred right, 


..Only a few of the old Abolition pioneers 
are now left. Henry B. Stanton and Abby Kelley 
Foster died Jast Friday. They were two of the 
most eloquent anti-slavery speakers in the earli- 
est days of the struggle. Like all the rest they 
got their impulse out of their orthodox faith, 
and like so many others they were driven out of 
active sympathy with the Church by the shame- 
fu! delay of the Church to accept their righteous 
gospel. 

..“Him that cometh unto me,” said the 
Son of God, ‘‘I will in no wise cast out.” This 
is a promise of which every man may avail 
himself, with the most perfect assurance that it 
will be kept to the very letter. All that men 
have to do, in order to be saved by Jesus Christ, 
is to comply with the terms upon which he 
offers salvation. This will certainly secure the 
result. 


...-The Rev. Mr. Haweis could not be allowed 
to preach in Dr. Parker's Tabernacle, but Canon 
Wilberforce has just preached in Albion Chapel, 
Southampton. Wesee no reason why the utmost 
stretch of liberty allowed should not be strained 
constantly and purposely with the object of 
declaring and promoting the fellowship of 
Christianity notwithstanding its superficial 
divisions. 

.. The Christian Register says : 

“* A subscriber writes to the editor: ‘I have found 
80 often that I could not keep my resolutions that I 
have determined this year not to make any.’ The 
Devil danced with joy when he heard that.” 

It is refreshing to find this Unitarian paper so 
unexpectedly orthodox on the subject of a 
personal Devil. 


... Prohibition in Providence, BR. L, for the 
jast six months of 1886, reduced the arrests for 
drunkenness from 2 457 in the correspending 
period of the previous year to 1,452, The po- 
liee officers of that city tells us that the decrease 
of crime is in about the same ratio. Pronibi- 
tion has certainly done some are tanaepie es 
dence. 


..-.The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
just decided that the anti-oleomargarine law of 
that state is constitutional), and that under it 
no oleomargarine can be lawfully manufactured 





or sold in that state. Pennsylvania seems de- 


termined to put an end to the sham-butter busi | 
ness in that state. 

..The sudden death of Lord Iddesleigh 
may have serious consequences for the Tory 
Government. His son had already resented his 
father's being dropped from the Cabinet, He 
was an honest man but called slow. 


..On Christmas Eve the great prize-fighter, 
John Sullivan and his entire party attended 
midnight mass at Leadville. Imagine such a 
company attending any Protestant celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper ! 


..One theory is worth a thousand facts. 
Henry George has notone fact—indeed, all the 
facts are against him; but he has one theory 
easily told, and see what a following he has! 


TO OUR READERS. 


Over orders for subscriptions, new and 
old, are still very large indeed, and very 
much in excess of last year, being fifty 
per cent. greater last week than the corre- 
sponding week last year, which also 
were largely in excess of the year before 
that. We are duly grateful to all of our 
friends, and regret that we cannot acknowl- 
edge to each one individally. 

For the benefit of those persons who do 
not have an acquaintance with Taz INDE 
PENDENT, and now see it, perhaps, for the 
first time, we quote three letters received 
during the past week, which are only 
samples of hundreds of similar ones: 

ees O., Jan. 6th, 1887. 
To Tue INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sirs:—1 have determined to cut down 
my list of periodicals by some ten or twelve, bu* 
cannot think of doing without THz InpEPEN- 
DENT. Sincerely yours, 








****# | Mion , Jan. 4th, 1887, 
Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Please find inclosed draft on N. Y. for the 
renewal of my paper. 

I like the paper. It is indispensable to me. 
It gives me the best things for my own Church, 
sometimes more promptiy and in better form 
than I can get them in our own papers. . . 

May the Lord continue to bless the “best 
religious paper published,” and its editors with 
long life and everlasting blessedness. 

Fraternally, tinted Abe 

Presiding Elder of the District of the M. E. 

Church, Mich. Conference. 


HapponFiz.p, N. J., Jan. 1st, 1887. 
Tue INDEPENDENT: 
Gentlemen: —I renew my subscription for the 
** Magazine” which has become as indispensable 
in this house as Worcester’s Unabridged. 
*#*# © © & 


Although the paper occupies the first 
place, it costs the subscriber no more, and 
in many cases less than its contemporaries, 
Thus a subscription for 5 years costing $10, 
or the cost of a club of 5 paying $2 a year 
each, amounts to only four cents a week. 

A large proportion of our old subscribers 
in renewing, do so for two to five years 
thus ,securing the paper at a merely 
nominal price. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


One month....... $ .30/One year....... .§ 8.00 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5.00 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 7.00 
Six months....... 1.50|/Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months..., 2.25|Fize years..... 10.00 

Single subscribers can avail themselves 
of the above, and any one wishing to raise 
a club should read the following ° 


OLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions. ‘site sccosabeos shee 50 each. 
Four ad evqvicesameneeste 2.88 $6 
Five s een SE 


Any number over five at $2.00 each. 

Sampie copies of Taz InpEPzENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 


_ OLUB LIST FoR 1887, 

Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, 
any one wishing to subscribe for any news- 
paper or magazine, in connection with 
Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money by con- 
sulting our Club List and ordering there- 
from. We have filled a large number of 
orders during the past month for other 
papers and magazines, and shall be glad to 
receive any further orders. 


RENEWALS. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expi- 
ration, 80 that no numbers of the paper 
may be lost by them. 


READING NOTICE, 


Sinan vals ban GE . Ou 
where other remedies fall 2% cents.—. _ om 
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THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 
THE officers of the “ Old Hartford” have good res 
son to be proud of the statement just made, whereby 
itis shown that, on 4 cash capital of $1,250,000, the 
company's accumulated assets have become $5,056,_ 
946, of which nearly $1,800,000 is actual ne} surplus 
over all liabilities and capital, or a surplus equal to 
the cagntal and 80 per cent, in addition thereto. Surely 
such an exhibit should happify everybody who holds 
spolicy of the Hartford—as being as near absolut, 
nty and security as could possibly be asked for 
The “ Old Hartford” has a specially interesting bis- 
tory. Organized in 1810, and passing honorably 
through seventy-six years of fires and panics, the 
y has fved $50,400,000 of premims, has 
paid over $31,00v,000 in loses to policy-holders, has 
divided among stockholders 86.(0(,cv0 of profits, and 
still has over $5,000,000 of assets left. The «ross pre- 
miufog Of 1886 were #2/679,382,54 and the total income 
was $1%,390,077.92. The addition of the net surplus 
for the twelve months, after paying the regular 
annual dividend, is $346,627.58, This is an ad- 
mirable showing (perhaps a better one, as to the 
last item than apy. otper company exhibits), But 
itis noteworthy that, since President Chass took hold, 
in 1867, the pr an@ prosperity of the Hartford 
have been most remirkable. During Mr. Chase's ad- 
ministration the premium -receipts have not only 
been largely augmented, but the net premiums col-. 
lected have reached an aggregate of $87,000,000. and 
the net earnings have been nearly $6,5.0,00. Mean- 
while, stockholders have received cash dividends of 
about $4,000,000 and a stock dividend of $260,000, In 
1867, the Company's gross assets were only $1,682,243; 
in 1887, they are $5,155,946, The net surplus in 1867 was 
only $26,444, while 18871t is $1.780,v86, or nearly seventy 
times ag much. Even during the past year the “book 
value” of the Company's stock has jumped from 215 
to 23, thus adaing $28 per share to the book value of 
the shares. These figures are all significant, as 
proving the admirable management of the “Old 
Hartford,” especially under the administration of 
President Chase. Of such companies we cannot 
boast of having very many ; but, algo, of such it would 
be vastly well te have more.—z. 











COMMERCIAL VALUE OF QUALITY. 

It is pleasant always, and agratifying confirmation 
of the faith of those who believe that good work 
pays in the long run, to see an honest and solid arti- 
cle of goo:ls holding the market and largely increas- 
ing its sales directly along-side of scores of similar 
patterns which have little to recommend them but 
cheapness, and which rely solely upon that cheapness 
for the attract of 8. One af the most 
conspicuous examples of this is the steady and in- 
creasing success of legitimate life insurance, sold at 
& price low in fact but high in comparison with the 
price of the imitation article, which is sold cheap be- 
cause the goods may never be delivered; and of this 
there is no more conspicuous example than the aston- 

success of THE TRAVELERS of Hartford, dur- 
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A WORD ABOUT PIANOS. 


TuHerk is scarcely a family in the country but what 
aske itself some time during the year, Where shall I 
buy 8 piano? And if the members of:one family do not 
intend to buy apiano they are always ready to ask 
the same question of members of another family; in 
fact, this is an important question that bas to be an- 
swered in nearly every household in the United States. 
Nowadayss piano is no longer a luxury. It is as 
much a necessity as a furnace or a stove. 

In the very front rank among the leading piano 
manufacturers of the country is the well-known 
house of Steinway & Sons, whose large factories and 
warerooms are in New York. During the holiday sea- 
sou just closed the producing capacity of the Stein- 
way factories was strained to the farthest limit, and 
for several years past it has been a difficult problem 
for the tirm to solve, how they can manufacture as 
many pianos as their agents sell. Tobe behind their 
orders is now an every-day matter with Steinway & 
Bons. : 

It is not necesssry for this firm to do the amount of 
advertising that they have done in previouo years; 
for every piano they sell is the best advertisement 
they can possibly make, The indorsement of such 
authorities, among others, as Dr. F. Liszt, Ruben- 
stein, Adelina Patti, and Etelka Gerster, and the re- 
ception of medais at all the Jeading exhibitions in 
this country, and for that matter in other countries, 
attest more than any words of ours to the superior 
qualities of the Steinway pianos. Indeed, these,in- 
struments are as popular in Europe as in this coun- 





The house of Steinway & Sons has long been known 
to us as 8 most honorable firm to deal witb,and we 
are sure that any one who buys a Steinway piano will . 
never have reason to regret the purchase. 

We assure the readers of Tux InpgrEenpxent living 
far away from this city that if itis impossible tosecure 
8 Steinway piano of one of the many Steinway agents 
throughont the country, a letter to New York will 
receive the same attention asa personal visit. 
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MR. SCOTT’S SCHEME. 


Coneressman Scott, of Pennsylvania, 
anticipating that Congress will probably 
fail at this session to pass any bill reducing 
Federal taxes, and thereby decreasing the 
surplus revenue of the Government, has 
prepared a bill for the distribution of this 
revenue, for the time being, by loans at 
the discretion of the Presideat, at the rate 
of not less than 2 per cent. interest toa 
certain class of national banks and upon 
the conditions and terms specified in the 
bill. The bill is as follows: 


SxcTion 1.--That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be and he is hereby authorized, with the 
approval ef the President of the United States, 
to deposit at his discretion, from time to time, 
in the national banks of the United States do- 
ing business in the cities of Boston, in the 
Biate of Massachusetts; New York, in the State 
of New York; Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania ; Baltimore, in the State of Mary- 
land ; Charleston, in the State of South Caro- 
lina; New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana; 
Galveston, in the State of Texas; Louisville, in 
the State of Kentucky ; Cincinnati, in the State 
of Ohio; St. Louis, in the State of Missouri; 
Detroit, in the State of Michigan; Milwaukee, 
in the State of Wisconsin; Chicago, in the 
State of Lilinois; St. Paul, in the State of Min- 
nesote, and San Francisco, in the State of 
California, any surplus money in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated 
or which, in their judgment, is not required to 
meet the immediate maturing obligations of the 
Government, upon the following terms and 
conditions: 


Section 2—That such deposits, if made as 
herein provided, shal! only be made in the Na- 
tional banks in the cities aforesaid, which have 
paid a dividend of not less than 5 per cent. per 
annum for five conseeutive years and which 
shall have accumulated on the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1887, a surplus reserve over and above the 
capital stock of such banks, of not less than 
20 per cent. of the par value of the capital 
stock of such banks. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the approval of the President 
of the United States, is authorized to deposit in 
such banks from time to time such surplus 
moneys as herein specified to an amount not 
exceeding sixty per cent. of the par value of the 
capital stock of such bank or banks, such de- 
posite to be subject to call or sight drafts from 
time to time drawn by the Treasurer of the 
United States under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Sxction 8—That such bank or banks in which 
such deposits are made shall pay interest at the 
rate of not Jess than two per cent, per annum 
during the period that such deposits remain in 
such bank or banks, subject to call as herein 
provided, and any and all deposits so made in 
pursuance of this act, in any such bank or banks 
shall be a first lien upon all the aesets of such 
bank or banks, except the ontetanding national 
bank-stotes of such bank or banks in which snch 
deposits are made and which may fail to pay 
the draft or drafts of the Treasurer of the 
United States at sight as berein provided ; and 
the said draft or drafts of the Treasurer of the 
United States shall be a receipt or receipts in 
full t# such bank or banks paying the same to 

the extent of the money so drawn from such 
beok or banks, 

















S8rcrion 4.—This act sha)] remain in full force 
and effect until the 1st day of January, 1889, 
after which dateit shall become null and void, 
and no further deposits as herein provided shall 
be made in pursuance hereof after that date, 
and all deposits made under the provisions of 
this act in such bank or banks ard not drawn 
out of such bank or banks, as herein provided, 

‘n or before January Ist, 1839, shall be drawn 
out of such bank or banks by the Tressurer of 
the United States on or before the ist day of 
July, 1889, and deposited in the Treasury or the 
Sub-Treasuries of the United States. 

Section 5.—That the provisions of Section 1 of 
this act shall not become operative until all 
bonds now outstanding, known as three per 
cent. extended bonds of the United States, shall 
have been calied in for redemption, 

Sxction 6.—All acts or parts of acts inconsis- 
tent with this act are hereby repealed. 


The object of this bill is to provide a way 
by which the enormous surplus of the Gov- 
ernment, amounting to about $100,000,000 
per annum, may, instead of being locked 
up in the Treasury, be made available for 
business purposes, until Congress by 
changing our tax laws prevents the accu- 
mulation of such a surplus. The Govern- 
ment has no way of spending this surplus, 
under existing laws, except in the 
payment of its indebtedness. The 
8 per cent. bonds bave nearly all 
been called in and soon will be paid alto- 
gether, leaving the 4 and 4} per 
cents. outstanding, which can be paid 
only by buying them in the open market at 
a high premium, since they have not yet 
matured. 

These being the circumstances, Mr. Scott 
offers his bill as an expedient for the time 
being, until Congress shall reduce the sur- 
plus by a reduction of taxes. Such tax 
reduction ought to be had at this session of 
Congress; yet it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether anything will be done on the sub- 
ject. The two parties are opposed to each 
other as to the method and extent of tax 
reduction; and the probable result is that 
the laws will be left to stand as they are 
until the next session of Congress. 


It strikes us that, in this event, ‘the bill of 
Mr. Scott is a wise and judicious measure. 
It proposes at the discretion of the Presi_ 
dent to deposit any part of the surplus 
with the class of banks designated at a low 
rate of interest, where it can be used by the 
banks in extending accommodations to the 
business interests of the country. The 
terms upon which such deposits are to be 
made would seem to be entirely safe for the 
Government. We see no serious objeetion 
to the bill if the omission of Congress to 
reduce taxes shall make it expedient in the 
interests of business. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 








LoaNaBLE funds have been abundant 
throughout the week, and borrowers have 
had no aifficulty in securing all their needs 
at low rates of interest. Tne general feel- 
ing of confidence that prevails in financial 
circles is commencing to make itself felt, 
by the willingness of capitalists to invest 
their mocey in new enterprises. Perhaps 
one of the best indications of the display 
of confidence is to be found in the active 
demand experienced, during the past week, 
for railroad bonds. The large disburse- 
ments since the ist of January, on account 
of dividends and interest, has released a 
good deal of capital that bas sought re- 
investment, and buyers have shown a nota- 
ble preference for bonds that are not now 
considered first-class, but that seem to 
bave an assured prospective value, because 
of the improvement in earning capacity, 
or reconstructions and consolidations that 
will result in greater economy in their 
management. Oapital does not seek this 
kind of investment, so long as there is any 
feeling of doubt or hesitation respecting 
the future; and the fact that their values 
have already commenced to advance rap- 
idly, is not without significance in the pres- 
ent condition of affairs, especially as this up- 
ward tendency is entirely independent of 
the influences that control the speculative 


fluctuations of the stock market. The. 


further improvement in the condition of 
the banks of this city, and the ease of the 
money market here, as well as in other 
financial centers in the country, is not with- 
out infuence in strengthening the feeling 
of confidence that prevails, all loans at 





the Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
have been available at 4@6 per cent. 
Commercial paper has been in fair request, 
with more liberal offerings First-class in- 
dorsed bille, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 5@6 per cent. dis- 
count, four months at 54@6}, and good 
single-named paper at 6@7}. 


STOCK MARKET. 


Speculation has been of moderate pro- 
portions throughout the week, but a firmer 
tone has prevailed and values bave shown 
an upward tendency, The feature of the 
market has been a revival of interest in the 
southern group of stocks led by a sharp 
advance in Richmond Terminals, due it is 
said to the prospect that negotiations that 
are in progress for a consolidation of sev- 
eral of these properties will prove-success- 
ful. Toward the close of the week the un- 
dertone remained steady, with a quiet ab- 
sorption of stocks going on, that indicates 
a disposition to buy, but the trading seems 
to be confined chiefly to the operations of 
room traders, the leading dealers being ap- 
parently out of the market for the present. 
There is still some uneasiness respecting 
the Inter-State Commerce Bill, and the 
strike of the coal handlers has a tendency 
to disturb the coal stocks. 


U. 8 BONDS. 

Government bonds were in demand, at 
advancing rates. The investment demand 
was largely increased, which caused prices 
to be strong. The closing quotations were 
as follows: 
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nee 5 | Currency " 
Curreney és. 3. \?7 
Qurrency 6a, "97 ig0 
NM. como... (27%) Durreney te. "%. 1:2 
per cents. 1v0 1005g|Ourrency te. "90.155 
BANK STATEMENT. 


The statement of the New York City As- 
sociated Banks, igsued on Saturday last, 
showed a further increase in the reserve of 
$3,825,125. The surplus now amounts to 
$18,611,800. The changes in the averages 
showed a decrease in loans of $411,600 an 
increase in specie of $2,578,800, an increase 
in legal tenders of $2,258,500, an increase 
in net deposits of $4,048.70, and a decrease 
in circulation of $24,600. 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 


Foreign Exchange was not active, 
but was very firm. The posted rates 
for sterling were advanced to $4 83} for 
60-day bills and 4.87} for demand; but on 
Friday they were reduced to $4.83 and 
$4.87. On Saturday actual business was 
done at $4.82}@84 82} for 60-day bills, 
$4.86} @$4.86} for demand, $4.87@84.87} 
for cable transfers, and $4.80}@$4.80} for 
commercial bills. Continental was dull. 
Francs were quoted at 5.233@5.23} for 
long, and 5.213@5.21} for short. Reichs- 
marks at 944@94} and 95@954, and Guil- 
ders at 894 and 40}. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

Attention is called to the advertisement 
in our financial columns, of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., who are offering high grade invyest- 
ment Bonds for sale, such as the issues of 
the New York Central, Pennsylvania, Chi- 
cago and Northwestern, and other Rail- 
ways. 

Mr. Waldron Post Brown has been ad- 
mitted a member of the well-known bank- 
ing house, Brown Broe. & Co., of London 
and New York. 

Attention is called to the card of the 
Banking house of Chrystie and Janney, 
who offer for sale some first class invest- 


ment Bonds, bearing six and seven per 





cent. interest. Full particulars regarding 
which, may be obtained on application. 
DIVIDENDS, 

Tue American Exchange Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a dividend of four 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Clinton Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of five per cent., 
payable on demand. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., payable on demand. 

The Guardian Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable on demand. 

The Knickerbocker Fire Insurance Com- 
pauy has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent., payable January 15th. 

The Phenix Insurance Company of 
Brooklyn, has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of five per cent., payable on demand. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three and a 
half per cent,, payable on demand. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMAKK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA, 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 


Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 
MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points im the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United 
States gn foreign countries, 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


1 Naseaa St., New York. 
113 Devonsbire St., Boston. 
1s8UE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT OX 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PABTS OF THE WORLD. 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


BANKERS, 











37 and 39 Wall &t., N. Y. 


Choice Invest t Securities at desirable prices. 
Send for circulars and Statements. 


PRIME INVESTMENT BONDS, 


6% and 7% 


Payable in New York IN GOLD. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS CALL ON OR ABDRESS 


CHRYSTIE & JANNEY, 


BANKERS, 2% AND % NASSAU St,, N. Y. 











1OUX CITY, I0WA 
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CITY OF 


SCRANTON 
4 PER CENT. 
BONDS. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION TO 


Harvey, Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
% NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLES OR U.S. BONDS. 


ad 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksvaville, Dl. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN, 
CHIC., ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC, 
CHIC., MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. & MANITOBA. 


VARIOUS ISSUES OF THE ABOVE COMPANIES 
AND OTHER HIGH-GRADE INVESTMENT BONDS 
FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


80 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


170 rieeia cts. 8% 
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Improved Chicago Real Estate. 


MONEY LOANED 


On choice improved Chicago property worth twice 
the amount loaned, for terms of three to five years, at 


EISRSEIR ATS as,oc0 co MPI | Y 


Interest paid Semi-Annually,collected andjremitted 
without charge. 


INVESTMENTS MADE 


In Improved property in Chicago paying 6 to 8 per 
cent, net, and ground enhancing rapidly in value. 

1 collect rents, pay taxes, rent and sell property, 
making a specialty of loans, and the judicious and 
careful management of property. 

Fifteen years’ experience, References furnished 
on ‘application, as to responsibility and fidelity to 
clients’ interests. Correspondence solicited. 


WM, A. MERIGOLD. 
Real Estate and Loan Broker, 
183 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established ...................... 1857. 








REAL ESTATE 29°77unai” 


PROPERTY RENTED 2x are 
for and remittances made 


TAXES jai. and Sana oe looked after and 
LOAN ily peotiated. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 











W. B. CLARK. Manager, Minneapolis, Mina. 


A. S. HATCH & C0, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers In UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bougbt 
and sold en commission at the New York Steck 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

CNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
beugkt and seld DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 

No. | Broadway, New York- 
Capital - - - $500,000 
Surplus - ~ 500,000 

LOGAR CB MURRA President. 
ti M. HOYT, Jr., Asst Cashier. 
jTransa cts a a = Business, 
CTOR 
eee Eile ‘st Mls 


JA ten w DALERANDER 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY: 


WESTERN FABM MORTGAGES. experi 
benking cece eee 
CAPITAL, loaned; no losses; no delays 
fe as Government 


to safe as 
,000. bonds; pay twice the tucome; 
Prinolpal and Inter=| Meecicte: Seady to” devon 
est Cusranteed. | highest references 
Principal and interest payable 
at First National Bank of New York, or at an —- our Orrioms: 
NEW YORK, #8 Broadway, BOSTON, 33 Court S 


PRILADELPHIA.1 Tia 8. 4th St. raisin ORE Mor = 
Bans. Wi.2umeos, Man. 
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LOANS 


HAYDEN < DICKINSON, 
Bankers, menage bet COLO., 

Offer to investora ell selected loans on im. 

proved farms worth 
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of North America, New 
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:|SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 





























Entrance threagh the Bank. 





Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON BEAL ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 





and southern Capitalists. with a PAID UP CAPITAL. OF $200,000 composed of Northern 
Keveneighthn at Mocchsheldere sectde im New York, Massachusetts and New 
Steealare ana Forms. 


TE LOAN AGENCY Oorsicana, Texas, 
NEW YORK. OFFICE, 100 B’way, Abm. 8. Underhill, M-g’r. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


ST. PAUL, MINN, & MANITOBA 


41-2 Geld Consolidated, 1933. 


Northern Pacific Terminal Co, 1st 


Geld 6 per cent-, 1933. 


Union Pacific Coll. Trust 


5 per cent. Gold, 1907.: 


8ST. LOUIS CABLE AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 6s, 1914. 

CITY OF CHICAGO 7 PER CENT. 

CITY OF CINCINNATI 7 PER CENT. 

CITY OF CINCINNATI 7 3-10 PER CENT. 

CITY OF ST, LOUIS 6 PER CENT. 

CITY OF OMAHA 6 PER CENT. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLAKE BROS. & 6O., 


18 Wall St., New York. 


WANIOMAL WATER WORKS Gf, 


6 per cent. water supply bonds, 


KANSAS CITY WATER WORKS, 


INTEREST JUNE AND DECEMBER. 


CENTRAL TRUST CO., Trustee. 


FOR SALE BY 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


11 Wall cor. New Street N. Y. 


Ss Bonds = 


oats ce, |“ 
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DIVIDENDS. 


OTK OF THE Ameniony y ExOnAuce FIRE 

SURANCE COMPANY, 

New York, ¥ 12th, 1887, 
FORTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 

as vider d of FOUS a PER CENT. has been de 
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Crrizex’s InsuBANcE Company oF New Yorx,) 
ie Bao ROADWAY, NEw York, Jan. 5th, 188). § 
IVIDEND.—A DIVIDEND OF THREEANDA 
HALF PER CENT. on the capital stock, also an 
interest dividena of Three and a Half per cent. on 
the reserved fund, is payable on demand, 
F. M. PARKER, Secreta ry. 
CLINTON Fine pewpavons CoMpary, 7 
06. 


70 AND 173 Bposbwar, 
ork, January | 1687. 
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OTH DIVIDEND. 
A semi-anrual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT, 


declared and payable Fg ee AMBERS 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 BROADWAY. 
Branch Office, 71 Liberty Street, 
New Yor«, January llth, 1887, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
PANY have this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of Five Per Cerr., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
ANKLIN SAVINGS BAN ormer Sth A 
aud 42d Street.—Fift ty-annkd’ consecttive emt 
anpeal dividend, On and after Jan. 17th, 1887, F 
on e rratees, § ad th 
THREF AND E-HALF Per t. per 
paid depositors entitled ome sto op ait supe ot 
up to @x.0W0.” Moi Money Sopcmned on or before TL 4 
will dra intereet The. 


seer E. ayArT, President. 
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OFFICE OF THE GLORA Ft FIRE INSURANCEC ) 
New Youm Jan. ath, 1887, 
JORTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND.—THE USUAL 


semi-annual dividend of FIVE (6) PER CENT 
has been declared payable on demand. 


JAMES 8. EADIE, Secretary, 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


Tne transactions ia dry goods have been 
fairly active duriog the past week, consid- 
ering the time of year, which indicates that 
stocks are in a state which needs replenish. 
ment. The gencral condition of the 
market, however, has developed no new 
feature of importance, so far as any boom 
in the business of the various departments 
is concerned; but the outlook continues 
encouraging and a hopeful feeling prevails 
with respect to the future in all the various 
branches of the trade. Some large trans- 
actions were reported by commission 
houses, and a large number of buyers have 
made their appearance upon the market, 
whose selections have caused the volume 
of business to roll up to a very satisfac- 
tory amount. 

Under very favorable weather conditions, 
the retail trade in this city and at many 
distributing points in the interior has been 
quite satisfactory for the time of year, and 
such large quantities of winter goods have 
passed into the channels of consumption 
the past few weeks that retailers will find 
it a comparatively easy matter to take ac- 
counts of stock at the end of this month. 
Agents’ prices are practically unchanged, 
but the tone of the market is buoyant and 
strong, and an early advance on certain 
makes of staple cottun goods, etc., will not 
surprise well posted mercbants, who recog- 
nize tue fact that stocks of manufactured 
goods are actually smaller at present than 
at any corresponding period since the ter- 
mination of the war. Collections are in 
the main satisfactory. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOoDs, 

P.ain and colored eottons continue in 
steady demand by jobbers and the manu- 
facturing trade, and prices are firm all 
along the line. Brown sheetings are in 
fair demand, light supply and firm, and 
bleached goods, wide sheetings, cotton 
flannels and corset jeans are in steady re- 
quest.. Colored cottons, as denims, tick- 
ings, fancy ducks, cbeviots, fancy woven 
shirtings, checks, cottonades, stripes, 
plaids, skirtings, etc., are severally in fair 
demand and firm in price. Dress ginghams 
were in steady demand by package buyers. 
Bourettes, tufted and corded effects and 
other novelties are doing well in ‘irst hands, 
and a good, steady business in fancy 
crinckled seersuckers, seersucker stripes 
and chambrays is reported by the commis- 
sich houses. Staple ginghams are in fairly 
good demand and firm at current quota- 
tions. There was a fair movement in all- 
wool, worsted and fancy cotton dress 
oods from first hands, and a moderately 
arge amount of new business was done by 
some of the principal commission houses. 
Stocks are weliia hand, and prices of the 
most desirable fabrics are firmly maintained 


by agents. 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWHAR. 


" There is but little effort made by mer- 
chants to press business in the woolen 
ods department, in order that prices may 
sustained. Some little business has 
already been effected in a quiet way at 
about last year’s prices; but, as far as can 
be learned, such is not the case with otber 
than comparatively unimportant lines, and 
in not a few instances the idea obtains 
that if undue haste is avoided bet- 
ter prices can be established. There 
was # good, steady movement in cot- 
ton hosiery and light uaderwear on ac- 
count of previous transactions, and goods 
adapted to the coming season are so well 
sold up to production that prices remain 
firm allaloog the line. The demand for wool 
hosiery at first hands was comparatively 
light, and heavy shirts and drawers were 
more or less quiet, as were fancy knit 
woolens, and Jerseys were in irregular de- 
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Continue this week their Annaal Sale 





of Silks, Velvets, Plashes, etc. at Retail 
The Reliable Quality of the goods 
offered at this sale, and the prices at 
which the fabrics are selling, commend 
them to the attention of all who are 
looking for Real Bargains. Ladies re- 
siding ata distance trom the city may 
depend on having their orders carefully 


and promptly attended to. Mention this 


aper when writing. Address, 


Broadway % Eleventh St. 
| ew Mork, 
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THE RESERVE AND THE DIVI- 
DEND IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


BY W: W. BYINGTON. 





Ir is undeniably a fact that people who 
carry p>licies of insurance upon their lives 
do not, as a rule, understand the principles 
which underlie the amount of the payment 
which they are required to make from year 
to year. When a man buys a farm, a house 
and lot, a suit of clothes, or a hat, or even 
when he buys speculative stocks, he has 
an idea of his own, based upon his personal 
information as to what the price he is pay- 
ing is founded upon. There is always a 
chance for deception, but there is always 
a chance of information of sufficient sim- 
plicity to be understood. But when people 
buy life insurance, and fire insurance as 
well, it is quite the role that® they take 
prices for granted, and do not possess them- 
selyes of knowledge which is easily at 
hand. That is, they do not know how the 
premium is made, what ‘is doné with it, 
what their annual payments should be, nor 
why they are varying in amount from year 
toyear. Still it is a fact that any man of 
ordinary intelligence can readily under- 
stand the matter of the amount of his pay- 
ment to alife insurance company as easily 
as he can understand the amount of his 
rent bill or his tailor’s bill. 

In truth, one of the few correct payments 
known in business life is the payment of 
the annual dues on a life-insurance policy. 
There is no chance for deception, and no 
danger of the amount being incorrect. The 
premium is mathematical, and founded 
upon principles ‘which are of such a pre- 
cise nature that they can be called strictly 
correct. 

It is not, to be sure, a matter of material 
importance whether a man who insures his 
life understands the character of his pay- 
ments or not. If he will multiply his an- 
nual payment by the number of years 
found in the table telling the expectation of 
life at his age, he will certaiuly find an ad- 
vantage. He will quickly learn that the 
amount of the policy will result in more 
than any reasonable chance he has of pay- 
ing out the face of it, whatever his pay- 
ments may be, or taking them at the maxi- 
mum. Bus people like to know about that 
for which they pay money, and they should 
know; and so an explanation of the pre- 
mium, the way it is made, the reserve, the 
dividend, and the annual payment, neces- 
sarily will interest many, will possibly in- 
duce some persons to insure who are not 
already insured, and will, at least, not pre- 
vent any one from doing so. 

A life insurance premium is based upon 
three ,principles or probabilities. They are 
perfectly easy of comprehension: 1. How 
long on the average will a man live from a 
given age? 2. What rate of interest can be 
made on his payments? And 3. How much 
willit cost to manage the business? If these 
three things were certainties, all companies 
would necessarily charge the same amount 
each year fora life insurance policy; but 
they are all uncertain to a greater or less 
extent, and variable with each company, 
and in a small degree with each year. The 
basis of a premium is” easy of comprehen- 
sion. The principles are plaiv, rates of in- 
terest are easily estimated, and expense is 
easily estimated. Nothing is more certain 
than probable mortality. The problem be- 
comes an easy one: Given a certain rate of 
mortality and a probable rate of interest 
and rate of expense, how much shall a man 
pay each year foran insurance on his life 
of one thousand dollars? 

The answer is sufficiently easy: but it 
must be understood that while rates of 
interest and expense of management can be 
estimated so that practice will keep them 
within safety, as men grow’older the rate 
of ‘mortality increases. The mortality is 
two and a half times as great at age fifty-two 
as it is at age twenty-five, and it is two 
and one-half times as great at age sixty-five 
es it is at age fifty.two. Each yearof a 
man’s life is measured by a mortality at 
his age which om the average exceeds the 
mortality of the previous year. If it is 

wofth from four to seven times as much to 
insure lives at ages from sixty to seventy 
as it is at ages from twenty to thirty, then 
it follows that when a life insurance com- 





any ins ures the life of a young man it must 
make some provision for the increased 
mortality of his advancing years. 

More plainly: a man insuring at age 
twenty-five can easily enough be charged a 
rate resulting from the mortality at his 
age. Tocarry out this method he would 
be charged a larger rate the next year, and 
each succeeding year more and more. By 
this method the moneys received by a life 
insurance company would all be paid out 
each year, and an insurer would pay a larger 
sum forevery year of his advancing age. 
Arriving at age sixty-five or veigbboring 
ages, the annual payments would be enor- 
mous and increase with great rapidity. 
They would become unbearable long’ be- 
fore. Such a plan would defeat the ends 
of life insurance, for only the young would 
insure. 

From the foundation of life insurance, 
this difficulty has been met by making a 
premium at first which shall be an average 
for the entire life. When a man insures at 
any age he pays an average premium for 
his entire life. He pays a rate which is 
too large at the age when the insurance 
commences in order that bé may .pay the 
same rate at age sixty-five and at all 
other ages. It is. merely a plan for 
averaging the mortality and leveling the 
premium. It is easy to see that aman 
over-pays for a series of years, that he 
under-pays for another series, and that if 
the average is mathematically made per- 
fect, uniformity. has been accompanied by 
perfect justice. It is this over-payment 
made in the early years.of the existence 
of a policy which is the reserve. It is 
money which results from payments made 
asa matter of conven‘ence. We call the 
reserve the value ofa policy. It is.as well 
to call it the over-payment, made to equal- 
ize payments during an entire life. It is 
also a necessary factor in perpetuating life 
insurance companies. It is an equalizer 
of necessary importance in keeping menin- 
sured, and of allowing them to be insured in 
their old age, and it is simply one thing and 
nothing more; it isan over-pxyment made 
as a matter or convenience in ordér that a 
man shall pay an equal annual premium 
from the time his insurance commences. 

lt can readily be understood that the re- 
sults of these over-payments make up the 
assets of our life insurance companies, and 
they do so to a very large extent. The 
companies necessarily hold’ more money 
than is called for by the reserve or over- 
payment. They have impending losses and 
they have unpaid dividends, and they know 
the necessity of holding money fot acci- 
dents or possibilities of loss. But the prin- 
cipal portion of the assets of our life insur- 
ance companies are moneys belonging to 
the reserve or over-payment. 

The matter will be possibly better under. 
stood by quoting the assets of the twenty- 
nine companies reporting to the New York 
Insurance Department at the end of 1885, 


being the last official report, and placing by 
the side of it the amount of the reserve or 
over-pay ments : 


rte la $523,664678,29 

RORATED 00s c000ccccecce 424,386, 245,00 
— 

Differenc®............+- $99,278,433.29 


The difference between the gross amount 
of the assete and the mecessary reserve is 
of equal necessity to the management of a 
life insurance company. Unpaid losees 
and claims, dividends overdue and not 
called for, and the necessity of a reason- 
able surplus are pr vided for and should 
be 


An explanation of the reserve must con- 
sistently be accompanied by an explanation 
of the dividend. Tune three elements of 
interest, expense, and moriality, are esti- 
mated, but the estimates are sufficiently 
close to,cause the premium to be 4 reaso 
able oné, but on the‘ side of safety. Th 
premium is necessarily too large, because if 
the estimate of probable rates of ‘interest, 
expense and. mortality are safe, they are too 
large. It will readily be seen that at the 
end of each year a life insurance company 
can ascertain how much it has saved from 
per of the three fay ay based mn the 
ac experience © year. sav- 
ing belongs to those who paid the premium} 
and is returned to them under the title of 
dividend, but which might Temhy better 
and more sensibly be surplus pre- 
mium. During the year 1885, the twenty- 
nine companies reporting to the New York 


t, had a premium income of }- 


78 518,171.38. During the they paid 
518,171.38. year they 
to living members dividends or surplus 
ums amounting to $12,963,660,09., 
‘nis amount can be considered 0} the 
light of the of ‘the rate of 
charged, and back when the surplus 





payment was not longer necessary because 
“ie er ee year. .. in 

nsurers can that e the 
rate is made sale praches makes it also 
just. Each year may bring variations, but 
it brings as well that which is right, and 
gives the patrons of our Jife in-urance 
companies their insurance for precisely 
what it is worth. , 


AvtBany, N. Y. 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Ir is worth the while of our readers to exam- 
ine carefully the statement published in this 
paper by the American Fire Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, which is its- seventy-seventh 
annual statement. This statement is the result 
of tke able management which is characteristic 
of this company, and we are glad to say that its 
officers are ably seconded by an efficient Board 
of Directors, some of the t-known men in 
Philadelphia. 

Ive total assets are $2,301,858.66, and its sur- 
plus $552,874.22, Its officers are Thomas H. 
Montgomery, President ; Richard Maris, Secre- 
tary ; James B. Young, Actuary. . 

The extensive additions to their building, Nos, 
808 and 810 Walnut Street, are now completed, 
and the company occupy their enlarged and 
handsome offices. The entire building is now 
one of the most desirable for-offices and other 
purposes in use in Philadelphia. 





THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARLFORD, CONN. 


Tue Connecticut Fire [nsurance Company 
was organized in 1850, and bas thus been in suc- 
cessful operation for thirty-six years. It hasa 
capital of $1,000,000, with g assets of 
129,741, a net surplus of 870, while its net 
surplus to policy-holders 18 $1,424,870.54. The 
officers of the company are J. D. Browne, 
President; Charles K. Burt, Secretary; L. W. 
Ciarke, Assistant Secretary. 

The compény’s assets, as we learo from a de- 
tailed statement which we have seen, are in- 
bye in the very best securities to be had in 

is country. The company has been very wisely 
and conservatively maoaged. It has anexcellent 
reputation among policy-holders on account of 
the promptnéss with which it meets its Josses, 
paying them without resort to quibbling or un- 
necessary delay ; once beiog satiefied of the just- 
ness of the claim it is paid immediately. 

The growth of the company has been a 
healthy one, and shows itself in the very excel- 
lent statement which the company sent to their 
policy-holders and others interested. It has 

ents atali the principal points throughout 

e country, and any one who wishes sound, re- 
liable fire insurance cannot go amiss in taking a 
policy with the Connecticut Fire. 

During the last year 1+ bas increased its assets 
$155,000, paid 1t# reguiar dividend of $80,000, 
and increased ita net surplus $120,000, 





THE HOME INSURANCE- COMPANY, OF 
NEW YORK, 


Tue Home Insurance Company is always 
prompt with its semi-annual statement. In 
another colamn we present the sixty-seventh 
semi-abnual statement of the company, for which 
we are always giad to say a good word. 

It bas a capital of $3,000,000, with a net sur- 
plus of $1,413,795.05, while its total assets are 
$7, 302,711,665. 

Aay man who wants safe, reliable fire insur- 
ance can secare is by placing a policy in 
tne Home, which has agents in all the principal 
points throughout the country, ana is a com- 
paoy prompt in the settlement of losses. Tne 
officers of the company are as follows: Charles 
J. Martin, President; D. A. Heald, Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. H. Washourn, Vice-President and 
Secretary ; T. B. Greene, W. L. Bigelow, E. G. 
Snow, Jr., Assistant Secretaries. 





THE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ALTHOUGH this C y does not derive its 
name from the fabled“ phosnix,”’chere is one thing 
in common—viz,, it appears to be alwayei aive and 
on tne.upward move. A glance at its statement, 
published elsewhere in this paper; will show 
some large figures, such as total assets of $5,- 
888,171.68, wiih a net surplus of $557,086.78, 

iw officers are: Stephen Crowell, President ; 
Wm. B. Crowell, Vice. ent; Philander 
Shaw, Sec , Geo. H. Fiske, Assistant Sec- 
retary; E. P. ke, Local Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. ~ 


Ir gives us pleasure to call the attention of 
our readers who are interested in lite :osur- 
ance, and we hope all are interested in it, to 
the Thirty-Sevepth annual statement of the 
American Life urance Compan), of Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. Amc rican does not ciatm to 
be one of the great mammoth Life Insurance 
Sopotios, but the fact remains that if it is 
widely and bonestly conducted, a #mall com- 
y has‘all the eiements of safety required 

rom a Life Insurance Company. © behheve 
the American pussesses hese. 

Its total assets are $2,174,744 46, and its sur- 
plus is $591,102 51. 

This stateweat shows that it is eminently a 
safe company, and has been wisely, economi- 
cally and honestly managed. 


_ ls office : George W. Hil 
George ©. Wilson, Jr., Secretary » tad Treas! 
urer, , 


THE NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 





oF some bing over 100.000, snd ii nek bar 
ert sinh of 91,000,000; aud 


Jas. Nichols, f° 
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THE FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


me. Franklin Fire is so well and favorably 

known throughout the United States that it is 

unnecessary that we should say more than a 
passing word regarding it. 

It was organized in 1829 and has a perpetual 
charter. Its cash agseteson the lst of January 
were $3,177,105.9v, and its net — shows 
the very handsome sum Sent pt 847,48, which is 
more than double the amount of its capital. It 
has agents at all of she principal points and one 
cannot go amiss in insuring with it. 

Its officers are: Jas. W. McAllister, President ; 
Franklin P. Steel, Vice-President ; Ezra Cresson, 
Secretary.; Samuel W. Kay, Assistant Secretary. 

a ee 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


Elsewhere in this paper will be found the 
thirty-seventh annual report of the Manhattan 
Life | Se mea Foe tegen ape A of New York, and the 
intelligent reader will see that it gives evidence 
of the sound financial condition of the Company, 
of its able management and of the great good 
which this company has been able to do during 
the past year. Its total income for the year 1886 
was $2,164,787.36, while it distributed for death 
claims and endowments, payment of annuities, 
anaes purehased policies, etc., $1,550,- 


When we come to know the fact that the Man- 
hattan paid during the year for matured policies 
the sum of over $800,000, and when we reméem- 
ber that the Manhattan is only one of the large 
number of regular Life Oompanies doing bum- 
ness in this country, and that day by day they 
are paying claims caused by death, or other 
matured policies, we gather some little idea of 
the inestimable benefits arising from Life In- 
surance properly conducted. 

The gross sesets of the Manhattan Life are 
now $11,310,057,78, and its net surplus by the 
American Experience Tabie is $2,262,682. 35. 

Its officers are James M. McLean, "President ; 
J, L. Halsey, First Vice-President ; H. B. Stokes, 
Second Vice-President; H. P. Wemple, Secre- 
tary, and 8S. N. Stebbins, Actuary. 


INSURANCE, * 


1861. 1886. 


Wassachaslls Mutnal Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
f£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V- B. EDGERLY. President. 


RY 8S. LER V 
JOHN A. WAIAL 











OBFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Janvant 28p, 1866 
The Trustecs, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co 
pany, submit the following Btatenent of its 
Gfairs on the Bist December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 16%. ....... o 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 





TANUBTY, 1885......cccccerssceeeeene seeeecee 1,880,523 
Total marine premiums.,........ . +» 85,196,148 
Premiums marked off from ist pwrnna 

1885, to Sist December, 1685................ $3,770,084 


Losses paid during the same 


period... cove 1.91b,720 67 
Returns of premiums and ox- 
PONSES. .......000 ececces: peseces $776,712 42 


The company has the following assets 
vis 
United States and State of New York 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,084,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,608 00 
state and claims due the company, 





eatimated at.........ccceece--ccoseeee seers 880,000 0 
Premium notes and bills receivable. - 1,508,148 
Cash in bank...... eoccccccccoccccessscocccccss §6©— SERETT GB 

BERET cccccotccnveeteabocceesccweesesees 812,740,326 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the halders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the hoiders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, frem which da‘e all interest 
shereon will cease. The certifi to be prod d 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the ~ompany for the rear ending 
Bist December, 1865, ior which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday. the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Boara, 

3. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 








TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JON ee NTURN, 
ENNIS, rg} eM MINT 
BENJAMIN H. i Ga. DE ROnesr, 
STAB oSbb SOHN: P. 1 RI 
oe es TH, 
Ai DM AN 


JONES 


FLOD 
THOMAS MAITLAND, 


“W. H. H. MOORE, Second 
ATE ROOME, Sescbd Vis Pros 


Second Vice-President. 





1829 Charter Perpetua 4897, 


FRANKLIN 
FRIE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Capital... bstied 
Insurance Meserve.. Riiindechanien 
Unpaid Losses and Dividends. 
Net Surplus... 


$400,000 00 
1,773,466 72 

35,791 70 
teresersecsee 967,847 48 


Total Kidetn, 2 Jan. Ist, 1887.. $3,177,105 90 








OFFICERS; 
JAS. W. MOALLISTER, President. 
FRANCOIS P. STEEL, Vice President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W. KAY, 








Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
JAMES W. McAL STER, KER, 
ALFRED G. BAK Sous Wi Witant 
PRANGISY STEEL, CHARLES w-EWAle 
“ . 
GEORGE A. HEYL, Soan SAILER. 














Statement of the Assets of the Company 
on January Ist, 1887. 
MORTGAGES. 


On property yan valued at over $2,000,000, be- 
on unincutabered 


sha im improved He matate. = she city « 
$48,028 06 
REAL ‘BSTATE. 
Office of the Company and Dwellings..... 414,600 00 
LOANS, 
Loans on Stocks and Pete as + aaa 
Security (market v: $781,180 75 697,083 50 
STOCKS AND panies 
0 00.09 00 8000s cece csneccsOue sede 1,108,222 64 
Market Value... ......2 «.sssees ° Oo dvecieseod’ 1,150,728 43 
CASK. 
Cash in Banks. . $105,415 20 
Cash in office of the Company, 11,618 33 
Net Premiuns in course of 
transmission..............++4+ 49,782 06 
-- 166,715 91 
Total.. . 83,177,105 90 


The assets of the ” FRANKLIN" (all invested in 
solid securities) are liable for the hazerdof FIRE 
only. The business ia scattered througheut wwenty- 
three states of the Union; moderate lines sol ely 
are written upon carefully selected risks, -whiv 
= examined once every year by competent inspec- 
0 


LOSSES PROMPTLY SETTLED WHEN 
MINED, 


issues policies _u 
SUL Gs, G 


DETER- 


This Compap 


the RENTS OF 
all kinds of RENTS and 
MORTGAGES 


D1] 
ND 


421. Walnut Street, 
37th AVNVUAL REPORT 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company 
i OF NEW YORK. 
Nos, 156 and 158 Broadway. 








ORGANIZED IN 1805. ; 





President, JAMES M. McLEAN, 


First Vice-President. J. L. HALSEY, 
Second Vice-President, H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLE, 
Actuary, S. N. STEBBINS, 


GROWTH of the COMPANY. 


Net Assets, December 31st, 1895....... $10 695,488 85 








Income accounts, year, 1886........... 2,164,787 36 
UE ie kswacside entree od $12,860,296 21 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid claime by death, ma- 
tured endowments, and 


payment of annuities... .§$801,095 89 
Paid dividends............. 261,887 96 
Paid purchased policies..... 164,583 29 


Paid salaries, office, agency, 
real estate, commissions, 
taxes, medical depart- 


ment, advertising, and 
other expenses........... 822,601 29 1,560,168 48 43 
Nie ons cesviscctevectsvscsverd $11,310,057 778 
LIST OF ASSETS. 
Cagh OM RANG... ccccccccccccesccccces ° $1,928 87 
Cash in bank and Trust Company.... 194,041 84 
Bonds and mortgages............-.++. 3,456,795 15 
Loans on policiesin force.............+ 1,067 745 73 
United States and N. Y. stocks and 
other bonds (market value)......... 2,181,713 50 
Real estate at COSt..........eeeceeeeees 778,118 87 
Premiums deferred and in course of 
collection and transmissien....... + 168,903 08 
Loans on stocks and bonds............ 3,426,762 50 
Interest due and accrued, and all 
Other property.........-scsceeeeee one 99.063 79 
GQPERD BEIGE os Sc ccccecescccccced $11,310,057 78 
Reported claims awaiting 
PEOOL, C66... 02. wecscvee $185,443 00 
Dividends unpaid and 
other liability............ 181,747 43 


Reserve on existing poli- 
ctes, estimated by New 
York standard........... 8,730,185 00 9,047,875 48 


Surplus by above standard, viz.: 





.. Amer, Ex. 43¢ per cent.......... $8,208,609 35 | 





(91) 28 





PHE 


Insurance 








N 1X 
Company, 


OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1887. 


Cash Capital................::ccc0008 osprupations evedecccovencesoccenecsesevcossecese $1,000,000 00 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums.. 
Reserve for Unpaid Lossesg.......,....... 
All Other Liabilities................... ssaen 
Net. SUrplusee...cc.ceveesvcodsecseers Pe 


Cash Assets... 


FORO T Reet renee eee eeeeeee en eeeeeeee 


CORO eee e eee eeeseneeereneeeeee eeeeeee 


5,438 10 
557,086 78 


... $5,383,171 68 





STATEMENT OF ASSETS. 


United States Bonds, market value.. 
Other Stocks and Bonds, market value... 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage............ 
Loans on Wall 


Bills receivable for Marine Premiums 
Rents due and accrued 


Total Assets......... 


eveeee 


OPC r Pre Serer eee eee eee ee eereerrirer iris) 


OPEC SPSS Ceri r errr r ee irr titer ir ttt Tir rt eee eerere Tritt Ter eet Tee TT eee ee er ee 


Se eeI ECOSOC OOICCOe rie Perret it Tiere rere ree ir eee ri tee eee eee eee 


CIE osvcipunn sence cesnasascaneceseodccvvete 


Orne et awne ee tereeeeesene t 


. $1,104,250 00 
1,502,858 90 


495,135 83 
1,082,787 53 
667,231 88 
11,716 42 





. $5,383,171 68 











STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
WM. R. CROWELL, Vice-President. 


PHILANDER SHAW, Scoretary,:. 


GEO. H. FISKE, Assistant Secretary. 


. Loeal Secretary. 





National 





“1887. 


Urauee. COM) 


‘OF HARTFORD. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 


$1,000,000 00 


Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilitics:: 


o Ungasd Fire . ° ° 
Re-Insurance Fund, legal standard, - 


Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities, - ~- 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1887, - -— - 


ge sie at 395,038 34 


56,3468 49 
$1,958,506 83 








JAMES NICHOLS, Sec’y. 


MARK HOWARD, Pres’t. 


Nore.—Stock quotations include January dividends. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 
GEO, H. BURFORD, President. 


0, P FRALEIGH, ° 
A. WHEELWEKIGHT, Ass’t Bec. 


All Fotieten by henceforth issued are incontestable tor 
“Death Ol Sateen vavonce M4 poom as satisfactory 


proofs are received at the 
v bealute ovarie. Li. ad with th the lasroet bee: 


iv forms of Tontine Policies inened 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual re aes Co. 


BENZ. F STEVENS, Pres. BENS, Seo 


Aseets........... - 817,846,646 65 
Liabilities... .....,..... _15.838.761 16 


Total Sarplus.......:. 82,607,785 49 

wane Seton of of the public is called to is sen 

ment P adopted by this " 

panty. of gon ee Pol oe for Pe y the 

ec are poNaes participate in the Anny > 
+ x, aie. = = one eubject to the 

Sash” ey and paid-up insurance values in 


dorsed ihets eaplan F 
Ri on Pepoiication at gy of tae alee pennies 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFIcEs, New York, 100 Broadway. 
ntineatal {Brooulyn cor. Court and Mon 
uildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... $2,265,427 8H 
(of which for Inland Marine, $56,969 52) 


Reserve, ampletorallc!aims.. 553,171 26 
Capital _* in in cash.. -. 1,000,000 00 
Net Sarpius.. -_ eee | 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1886...85.177,478 09 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRBCTORS: 
A. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. OC. MOORE, Vice-President, 
OYRUS PECK, #4 Vice-Pres’t and See. 
erin BABCOCK pes 3 a 


Hp CHITFENDEN. WiLL 


ee a iG 























J. M. ALLEN, 


W. 8. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


Presideat. 





nu, NIAGARA 


Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 





, Jan, Let, 1887 


ao, 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN 
Fine Insurance Company, 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 





Cash Capital........--cccccsreecsesess $400.000 00 
Net Surplus.............. coeseee T01,785 52 








For the Year ending Dec. Sist, 1886. | U"®*rned premiums and other 
BAmDiMithes.........:csccccccccccccccss 108,861 Ti 
INCOME. UGE: <0 254s cede cceccanocconcecestocegeane Uae 
Premiums received during the year....... $92,587 48 
Interest receiv from Investments, 
i ecanaadtmacawantattnete 128,905 3% THE 
‘ $216,492 84 
DIS@URSEMENTS. MANHATTAN 
Kadogments and hnpustics peld’....27°.: oraoe oe 
Zraveling Agents an¢ om esione....... 2,178 68 LIFE INS. CO., 
esand Mecical Examinations.,...... 
faxes. Licenses aud Lowel E ixpenacs —2 C451 10 OF NEW YORK. 
vigrrende , Advertising, Stam 6, 
rre 








Polietes, Bividenda and 
mium Notes Canceled,. 


1850. (36 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment an 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


a4, 916 19 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1ST, 1887. 
Mortgages gee B Real Estate................ 














Stocks and 625,580 00 JAMES M. McLEAN 
Real Estats Offices nd Properties bought - Mo » President, 
to secure Loan te wi natn — 189.945 11 | JL HALSEY, Ist Vice-Prest, 
Losns on Collateral amply secured....... 6 H. B STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres't 
Premium Notes secured by Policies....... 169,7 _ 
Net deterred, Prom ee Aven nate me) FI H. ¥ WEMPLE, Secretary 
Jash on band andin Banks................. . . N. 
Accrued Tetesent to deneasy ist... 39,18 9% pechetomrnemaer Wuns ahs 
174,744 46 
wiassities.  * Ww 
Reinsurance reserve at $56 per cent.. $1,451 866 00 
Death claims, not yet due.............ce.006 27,690 0¢ 8. oN 
EE ED Das ccncaccesectsnvaceceons 100,332 66 BREWER, ‘an. 
et Fremiame and Interest paid in ad » ee 
WIND, GUN <0: cdesccseecoreoceqndebbicbbebedtd 8,758 29 fives cocdpany pottoy. 
Visa % holders have the advan- 
Surplus as to Policy-holders,............ . eller tage over those ofallother 


Number of 8 bead Sem. 
Amount of Ris 





GEORGE W HLLL, President, 
GEORGE C. WILSON, JR. 


Sec. and Treas. 








INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
LOSSES PAID IN SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS, 


Sixty Millions One Hundred and Righty Thousand Dollars, 


67th Anaual Statement, December 31st, 1886. 


CASH CAPITAL, - -  - $4,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance (Fire), 1,797,495 06 
Reserve for Re-Insurance (In- 

land), - - - 10,692 15 
Reserve for Unpaid: Losses (Fire), 206,153 50 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses (In- 

land), - - - - - 44,844 82 
Other Claims - - - = = 
NET SURPLUS - - - 


- 3 450, 221 37 
TOTAL ASSETS - - $9,568,839 56 
AS FOLLOWS: Market Value. 


CashinBank - $986,516 64 
Cash in hands of 
374,380 20 


Agents - - 
Real Estate, - - 358,336 70 
Loans on Bond and 

Mortgage, - - 43,596.00 
Loans on Collaterals, 11,180 00 
Stocks and Bonds, 7,843,486 00 


Accrued Interest - 1,845 02 
TOTAL ASSETS, $9.56,8839 56 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 
WM. B. CLARK, Assistant Secretary. J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 








JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


68 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORE. 


59, 432 66) ts: 





STATEMENT 
OF THE CONDITION 





The American Fire Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ON THE 3ist DAY OF DECEMBER, 1886. 





‘ash on hand, and in the hands of Agents or other persons.... 
Estate cu 
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Best Hate unincumbe si ating era otha ras eiseereee Yao.et8 Ov 
Comp: rip res' aerate —" e 
208 (per ont bonds, 11... pe “vere «9,935 ve 
30,000 O& States 4 per cent. DOMED, BI onrcccccenesscpccedoces. ase ‘ 98,287 50 
4,009 00 Northern Pacific RB. BR. Co.'s Mo’ Gold Loan, 193i, $ Der cent... 47,600 00 
5,;00 10 Delaware R, RB. Co.'s Mortgage Bonds, taage Goal 1895, 6 pe 5,750 00 
7,00 00 Susquehanna na Canal Co.'s ds. 6 POE CODE. os. 4+. vee 1,760 00 
yf 4 Forth Foangz}vanis i Con EEGs: r cent....., hcctaeee't Gan Sock. Bowasi Bom 4 
i Pot! "8 1 Fines 
sees © FR aiedelp hia and eading RB. 00."* Ge mates 90,400 v0 
126,000 wo Philadel phis and Reading ‘RR. Co.'s Ge 7 per cent, Gurrency..... 126,260 00 
50.040 oo few % York, Lac ons and Western &. B. 6 per enceat Fir rune bsvanh Registered 65,000 00 
20,000 0A igh Cuat | Navigation Co.'s Loan, ¥ a7 Re 24,000 00 
20,000 00 Lehig Cost Navigation Co.'s s Bonds, rt Thee , cane adabtidtabbhaecedebnaniiretie OU 
5000 00 Steubenville and Indisgs R, Co.'s t Sper cent. uu 
rm) lv rust, Cc, o © DOF COME... cc ccescese 50.626 Ou 
3.00 0 ork acific Oar Trust Co., A (per cont, leas, ais 50 
20/000 08 New York and Pacific Car Trust Co., . por cené., isi 20,166 66 
12.000 OC Rail: Fast of Penns vania, 5 per cent....... at seen 12.150 00 
10,000 00 SOuisvilie and Nashville Wraat SENT Vis crecnduecnseccasahocsssobe 10,160 00 
12,000 v0 Schuylkill Na on Co.'s First Mo Bonds, 6 rer cent., “int 1 biddens~ chhpamshgddhoke 10,8.0 00 
20,000 00 Pennsylvania R. RB. Co.'s Consolida’ per cent. Bonds, Registered, 1905...... 26.200 WO 
42,000 00 Penusylvanis ge ‘s gorers pocepage moses. red, 6 Ber cent., *ra0.. 56,490 00 
20,000 00 hia an = ‘0.’s Bon cent., tered, 1930.......-..0..- ssseeeee 22,400 00 
19.000 00 | ra ountain ee 8 Gon idated 5 per cent . iiswide, 1805.. 10,060 00 
10,099 »0 Philadel id Baltimore uJ Co.'s Bonds, 6 oe oams.. Registered, 88. 11,500 10 
1,000 00 simizp 8 and ilbe: Co.'s Bonds, 5 per cent... 1,100 0 
15,000 00 Long Br: i Co Bonde S 5 cont, ‘Tse 10,062 50 
24,000 00 New X York seene ® R. BR. Co.’s 6 per cent. sii hoses 23,640 00 
24,00 U0 | Bonds per cen Canal and Camden and Amboy hive * ond Traus. artgage 25,560 v0 
woo 09 North Fen Sonvvonts BE Go: Hig Morty 7p aia Be i: ctessovebices 4,900 (0 
Py 000 WO Be! and Stock Yard Yard Se “ 4 <n ay BU Redaindine ip ge ovseded 21,160 Ww 
20,00 0 Chicago aco au es vir 0.8 Fonds. eee et Loan, 6 per 83.900 10 
sieiate eet. M9... Balinese wy ghd See "ig Words B pax eset” Wagis Prt ariel aoe 
£0,000 v9 Cornin + Cowat ue and Pantry Bt Go. Co.'s Bon  Hemintered ji Wat cio ete 18,200 “@ 
t a x , ia. Firs 8, 
Par oy Philadel ina R. R. So:8 Convert ible Adjustment Serip. bbe 1,176 00 
5,000 00 Dejaware and Chesapeake R. K. Co.'s Bo: “¢) r cent. -_ beeen eeeue “cseccetovcescdece sceses 4,483 34 
61,000 00 | ehigh V; Ly Consolidated Opes CBRE. cccarcccceccngss cacnceeses 69,360 00 
b,'u0 00 Texas an ic B. R. Co.'s First Mort wane, 6 per cept. Gold Loan (Eastern Division).. 6,500 Ov 
Bae © vin d Tennessee i. H Co.'s 6 per cent. MED 00c.ccosccceseseccceseccseconesosoapqcssese vee 
Bere a Bait and a ending i gz R. Becéiver “Gertiticates.. 13,884 85 
aoe © Porous ot © te Ron Os. nn coeccecce 560 00 
5,000 ov ahares. tice ayy ‘sylvania R, B.Co.’s 7,500 00 
Loans oa Bonds ‘ana rt es Of Real Estave, ph dguble 7 oy ‘Tex's which the same is 
mortgaged, and ee from any prior ine biden es occcdosh4d-papbdhccceceddroadphedeoos 728,089 50 
Debts oth Na 86,846 60 
Debts tor Pi secoccoccccscnsccl cscs sb ogencscquanccsosessoapencsconegotescecapennncncgnccneqnsepertane? 82,804 36 
All other Securities 4 scobatbasedh 7,315 84 
Total Assets,, STO fT Ee a. en NS ee 
page ccocececcos -. 19500,000 00 
= — Reinsurance . 1.1 6,048 22 
piistanding Losees.. “Ss 3 
aicreaak cntietentnes 552,874 223 
DORA AGTBITBe 000.00 cceccccccoannnas sscacccenacsenaencte cess cebebeseesdedbbeote +++ 82,201,858 66 
DIRECTORS: 
THOMAS H. Porteous, PEMBERTON aos JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
JOHN T. LE as SAMCEL WELSH, Jz., 


ISRAEL MOREI q CHAS. P CHARLBS 8, WHELEN 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY; > President. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


bPMUGHCLA LOSUrance Wo. 


OF AMERICA. 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Cash Assets, over - = $1,425,000 
JANUARY 1st, 1887. 











ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
da and Mortgages, first liens. #1 yy s Reserve, (4 per cent. Standard)............. $1,019,617 00 
. 8. Goverpment bopde, de, market value... 
b in banks and owe iss + 
Interest due and ‘acorued.: 9,168 74 
PRUC, ...cescececeees ao rea iii i 266 67 
sep ered colicction. (aan)... 4,275 82 | Surplus to policy-holders.. 406,08 89 
Total....cccccosccccccccccccccsseetes seeee si 91,425,720 39 Total.. ecccescces © - $1,425,720 39 
The Surplus, according to the New York Standard, and 4}¢ per op anit, interest is $598,798.89, The in- 
crease in surplus by this standard during the year is $128,700. 
THE RECORD OF ELEVEN YEARS. 
ae 5 I Olains Paid. 
O14.543 = 4 3 
60,480 4 ae g 
4 he v3 
64 111,508 17 
¢ 39 
3 4 
1 Bo 


ste 








BRIEF SUMMARY. 














Death Claims Paid in 1886...............++ $698,272 70 
Total Death Claims Pald...............cssccsssscsssssssseressseesveceseneesverersssesses 1,924,424 28 
DAaWAMUES....0....0rcrerrescessieressescesiocrosescrseccocnsbocssseossoseccsscnseseoooresons - 1,019,617 00 
BARGER. ...00.c0ccescrsscscecnocentborescoasiosecegs connppecuppoohennasoesilangniateetasttapees 1,425,720 89 
Increase im Assets.......c.sssccererereererrerescapenesens nn sk paneontcaquaiegecetieanilenh 384,904 00 
MOLPlUs......-.cerrsssessrresseersecserensneseccseseee se ctehserseeesecerees snnsesanennenses 406,108 89 
Lncrease In Surplus.......-cseceesseneceressnnatnereerasessssnsensenersensenensanne serene 128,709 00 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid.. seveeeie ove NONE. 
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Hartlor Fine Insurance U0. 


HARTFORD, CON N. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


JANUARY .1st, 1887. 





$1,250,000 00 
11,764,932 23 
251,027 48 
1,789,986 74 


Cash Capital, - - - - ~ - 
Reserve Premium Fund, - - - ~ as 
Reserve for ali Outstanding Claims, - - - 
Net Surplus, over all Liabilities, ~ - 


Total Cash Assets, - - $5, 055,946 45 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, in Bank and Cash Items.............. see cece eseeereeeeencececneses $366,820 75 
Oash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission..........+--seeeees seeeeee 359,042 74 
Romie duel qcarmed Teteweet oo ss. ccc cc kccccccdccbs cocccccccccccccsececgas cocccesee 28,661 86 
Real Estate Umencumbered...........ccccscccceccecccsaccceeeemeceees  heaes keane 653,575 60 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien)... 0.0.0... 2... ccc ce cece erences eceeeeseneneene 1,173,900 00 
Loans on Collateral Security ...........cccccccccscccccccccccers coscessccese see v8 66,000 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Valuc.............-csecccececececeeeeeterecscences 823,847 00 

“6 New York. We | Ce scgcoccccs elesvebb beebeseebsdbs clesdestissdne 241,506 00 

bad Boston, ae"  "p0asesececcp oWsbstbebaeebedessed codecs Ghul se 77,957 50 

“ Albany’ & Momtreal “o.oo... ccd ustsccvccess ovrccenccccgeogsccess 87,010 00 
RIS. Vicdibh cakbecbOk °S deice cede chepigpunen (egnectectgen esos squustees 454,310 00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds..............cccceceetecceeeeeeceeee eeeeteeecennnse 996,790 00 
Ne NL Do «5 i se OAd Obs BES sis codec 009 ndspb ene obeneesce0 ecacongevass 226,525 00 





Total - = = = $5,055,946 45 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Seo’y. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, ( CHICAGO ILL. 


G. F, BISSELL, Manager.. ID, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BELDEN AND COFRON, Managers. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 








SIXTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY , 1887. 











ee he oe hi ieee ced de vwevedstiegscnmes $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund........................ 3,038,648 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims....... 350,268 50 
Net Surplus............. nitniatadinnaltaniath « ntti 1,413,795 05 
CASH ASSETS......... $04 dn0'ts U04VAMe Je'eehs $7,802,711 55 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
Cash in Banks : : $237,312 86 
Bonds and Mortgages, stay Get ena ech Bitets 706,000 00 
United States Stocks (market valuo)...........:s.:ssssscsccssssessessesessessesessesescesees 2,886,373 76 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)........c.ccccccsccsecesseese soeee 1,626,286 00 
State and City Bonds (market value)............:...cccccccsssescsseeesensessseesesentereee 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand...........-:cecsesosseessersenrsesersenrseresensseeserecs 449,000 00 
Interest due on lst January, 1887.........-00cscrsesecnesessseenssessenesnssneseseences 92,495 40 
Preminms uncollected and in hands of agents...........-c.cscscces ++ sssucecesnseeeeesnny 273,283 33 
Wael Tabi hia. itis sts's .ctssssciceceedoocscbboensosocee pibtieg sion is cmienntase prabaetesd 1,378,991 223 
5 wot) at Total, $7,802,711 55 
T. B. GREENE, CHAS, J. MARTIN, President, — 
W. iL. Bieriom, | Ase’t Sec’s. D. A, HEALD, Vice-President, 
BE. G. SNOW ZJr., J. H. WASHBURN, Vice-President and Seo’y. 





FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1885....... $57,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Peet cas « sanahnon+aaneroeiathe sealenmsats er’ $13,517,426 08 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885......... 


795,823 00—@18,722,108 08 
Interest and rents (including realized gains 0 
Securities and Real Estate sold)............... 8,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 460,507 76— 3,399,069 71—@16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,999,109 64 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
QAAORE HOMERS os 0 Sin ds occ socdap Gb odccodpoccccccccsvoees 741,764 47 
Annuities, dividends, and permease POMGIES, occ cdoccccccsecececs 3,940,999 64 
Total Paid Policyholders............esseeseseees $7,681,873 75 
_— and “qe bc cv eces tebdbobeud pt pen ae gases ssee: bee -: ° 
mmissions, brokerages, agency expenses s’ fees... 2, 
Office and pa expenses, salaries, advertising, p' SF a 488,446 62—$10,444,553 19 
$63,512,618 06 
ASSE a 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (mnce reeeived)............ $2,042,542 60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks Senadis value 
GE MED s «00060000000 0000:06900n0dne0ce anes 26c0nseencees 88,640,220 56 
Bond TAGES... oc ccccccccccsccocceddvescccdeb ede denne core menaces 6,855,582 48 
oo ~ and mortgages, first lien on real estate dings thereon 
for $16,500,000.00 and the assigned to the 
— as additional collateral security)...........-..+ 18,159,500 00 
Tem oe By (market value of oma held as collateral, 
ow A ~ veh regeentonmet retiepnamecr ten wtradnanrreney 451,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held b 900,00) the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000.00)................ 416,084 15 
*Quarterly and semi-annnal premiums on a policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... ...ceeeeeeeceeeceeeees 878,161 65 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, —* in Papper 
ties, is eatimiated af (955,000)...........+0+ +: . 675,699 BE, 
seen tees ta katesaniasie, Brrestes ia ia bdB6 00 9.0000 gto 488,254" 73 
ecrued interest on investmen anuary Ist, 1886............... 18s— 
Market value of securities over cost on Company's bOOKS. ..........ccccceeceeseees bar 251708 3 
° A detain soneees of Sees See Oe rare pe ome ° 
annual r t fled with the Insurance Department of the State 


of New York. 





CASH ASSETS, January 1,1886- - $66,864,321 32 
Appropriated as follows: 


cae losses, due subsequent to nae Wah, 1698 4.. coicdivede $144,424 00 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, Ctc...........ccccencecsecsencs 248,423 12 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)... 41,854 06 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncall tos) Secsochedeshtwsdeiee ces 10,595 21 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participa’ 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; cpt i 
ing at 6 per cent. Carlisle net premium........6.......0.00008 56,200,875 00 

Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January Ist, 1885, over and above a 


>” gene reserve on existing policies of that 





ba cbc bide décteoeBinde ccneddocsvcéesethébepe $2,633,796 70 

aadition to the Fund during 1885.... .........4. 952, 1 
raisins vebdedesiec Wives decsvecdtienibsehs $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine J on -tmapaanag during the year 

on matured Tontines. ...........eeececceseees 462,787 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January lat, 1886. ..........c.eececcvese 1 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............scececeecees ; * 90 902 Hd 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)................ 080, 700.868 19 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43¢ per cent.... Matt : ‘S 


From the undivided lus of #7,064,478.18 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversi 
dividend to cipating elie in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle. 
ment of next annual pi 
Death- claims nile from Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets, 


1881, $2,018,208 1861, $2,492,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151.700,824 Jan 1, 1 
882, 1982, 2,798,018 Jan. 1 a8e8, “17115007 Jan 1882, $47 988,781 


1888, 1888, 2,712,863 Jan. 1 198, Jan. 1, 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 18°5, 229,382,686 Jan. 1,1 et, Bo 
1886, 8,399,069 on. 1 185, 359;674°500 Ton. 1, 1886, es 28 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,452, 
Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,871,014; State Standard, $9,896,778 
SURPLUS ; san. 1, 1896—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; State Standard, 13,225,058 
| INCREASE—Company's Standard, $2,698,459; State Standard, $3,828 280 





TRUSTEES: 


WM. H, APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
WELLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L, WHITE, HENRY TUCK, GEORGE H, POTTS, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
CHRIS, 0. BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MOUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. C’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
A HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Oud and * Roun, 


UNANSWERED PRAYER. 





BY VIRGINIA B, HARRISON. 





Against the frozen face 
OI! earth, I lay my own, 
And softly pleading, make 

My longing known. 


Sweet Mother Earth give me, 
I beg, one little spray 
Of perfumed flower to cheer 
This wintry day. 


She answers not, nor opes 
Her eyes. But well I know 
That Nature’s heart still beats 
Beneath the snow. 


Then, of the stream I ask, 
One water-lily bud, 
To deck the dreary hour. 
The ice-bound flood 


Makes no reply, nor stirs 
His crystal sheet, but know 
I well, that still, deep down, 
His life-tides flow. 


My spirit oft, on wings 
Of some impatient prayer, 
Soars up to Heaven’s gate 
And clamors there. 


And though no opening door 
Lets me his countenance see, 
I know my Father’s love 
Yet burns for me. 
BLOOMFIELD. N. J. 





CHASTENED AND SANCTIFIED. 


BY F. V. N. PAINTER. 








Wuere the Roanoke River makes its 
way through one of the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, there is a community of about sixty 
families, forming a little world within it- 
self. The country is wild and rugged. 
The numerous hills are precipitous; great 
boulders lie in the ravines and beside the 
narrow, gullied roads; and countless little 
streams dash down their steep courses 
with lonesome but delightful music. In 
the spring-time, when verdure clothes the 
heights, when wild and many-colored 
flowers spring up in solitary beauty, and 
ferns of various kinds garnish the huge, 
gtay rocks, the untamed landscape 
awakens subdued emotions and brings 
us into close sympathy with Nature. As 
we stand alone, in the shadow of some 
towering summit, and listen to the noisy 
rushing of a solitary stream, we are filled 
with awe, as if in the presence of the In- 
finite. 

In this little community, constituting 
what is known as a Cove, life is homoge- 
neous; and a sojourn of a day or two in an 
artless, communicative family is sufficient 
to become initiated into the thought, feel- 
ings and interests of the neighborhood. 
As you sit at the hospitable table of some 
small farmer, or join the family circle 
around the old-fashioned, blazing hearth- 
stone, in the evening, a judicious inquiry, 
now and then, will serve to elicit a multi- 
tude of details, abounding no less in tragic 
than in comic elements. And if the visitor 
has the gift of recognizing clear judg- 
ment, generous sentiment, and even poetic 
feeling, under its homely mountain dress, 
he may enjoy a continual feast. 

On Sunday the Cove may be studied in 
its collective capacity; for the religious 
and moral sentiment of the community 
(which would do credit to many more cul- 
tivated sections), and the gregarious in- 
stincts belonging to life in its primitive 
forms, bring a large portion of the people 
to the commodious church, or, as it is 
sometimes more specifically called, the 
meeting-house. Here one meets the 
sturdy, spectacled Justice of the Peace, 
or “Squire,” as he is familiarly known, 
whose sound judgment, strict integrity, 
and superior intelligence, as compared 
with those around him, have made him, in 
& measure, autocrat, but whose power, be 
it reverently said to his credit, is always 
exercised with parental impartiality and 
kindness; the unkempt and unassuming 
farmer, who lives in 2 log cabin on the 
side of the mountain, and limits his agri- 
cultural efforts to raising an acre of todac- 
co; and, it may be, the sullen, suspicious 
moonshiner, who has @ little distillery hid- 


den in one of the dark, mountain hollows. 
But the women, upon whom this primitive 
life, with its terrible hardships, leaves 
deeper marks, attract our attention most. 
There is the fresh, hopeful, girlish face, 
lacking only the light of culture; the 
young mother, upom whose features the 
shadow of sorrow is just beginning to rest 
and add depth to her expression; and the 
woman in middle age, whom drudging toil 
has robbed of héalth and hope; and, it 
may be, one of those rare, angelic natures 
that, like silver in the furnace, only be- 
come more glorious for their sufferings. 

One Sunday afternoon, not long ago, I 
sat with a talkative denizen of the Cove 
upon a large mass of rock, at the base of 
which a turbid stream was loudly fretting. 
The beams of a May sun, falling with un- 
wonted fervor, had hushed all animate 
Nature into temporary repose. An im- 
pressive silence, broken alone by the bab- 
bling waters, rested upon the conscious 
hills. It was an hour in which the soul 
naturally drops into serious revery, and 
feels a saddening sympathy with the 
tragic elements of life. A face—who can 
fathom the mystery of our being thus 
haunted—broke into my dreamy thought- 
fulness. After recallingjevery feature, and 
dwelling upon the strange impression it 
had made, I said to my companion: 

‘“*Who was that lady that sat on the 
front seat at church to-day, and sang with 
so much feeling?” I had rarely seen a 
face so interesting. In the earnest blue 
eyes there was an inexpressible tenderness 
and, at the same time, a trembling depth 
that could come only from sanctified suf- 
fering. Her face had lost the rounded out- 
lines of youth; yet, as she sang with in- 
tense fervor 


** Rock or Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee,” 
a holy joy and beauty, suggestive of the 
transfiguration, lit up her countenance. 
Her manner and dress, no kas than her 
features, indicated culture ; and it seemed 
to me that she must have an interesting, 
though it might be painful, history. 

‘*That was Minnie Hardy,” said my com 
panion in bis mountain dialect. ‘‘She 
lives in that little house down by the river, 
whar you seen them flowers, and the fence 
and treea were all whitewashed. She is 
the helpfulest woman in the Cove. She 
kuows more’n all of us put together, but it 
don’t make her proud; and when anybody’s 
sick or in trouble, that’s just whar you'll 
find her. And, sir, she just brings sunshine 
wharever she goes, like one o’ them mock- 
in’-birds you hear of a mornin’.” 

Then honest, talkative John Oarder was 
silent fora minute. He seemed to grow 
thoughtful, as if living over again some sad 
experience. I did not interrupt his medi- 
tations, for I knew he would begin again 
of hisown accord. At last he continued: 

‘‘She holp us mightily when our baby 
died. That was a year ago this month. 
When she heard it was sick, she come to 
our house and stayed day and night. And 
when she took itin her arms, she was so 
tender and gentle with it, just as if a great 
pent-up love was goin’ out to it. When it 
was sufferin’ the tears would come in her 
eyes and steal slowly down her face; and it 
seemed to me she would ’a given her life 
for it. An angel wouldn’t ’a been tenderer. 
At last our baby died; and as it laid in the 
cradle so pale, but just as sweet as if it was 
sleepin’, and our heerts were all torn and 
the sunshine and the singin’ of the birds 
had all lost their sweetness, Minnie Hardy 
went off by herselfand cried. As she held 
a handkerchief over her face and leaned 
forward, her body just shook like the woods 
when a great storm is comin’ down on the 
hills. But after awhile she was a-goin’ 
about the house soft and gentle, and her 
face was perfectly calm, only thar war 
somethin’ in it—a patient, trustful, holy 
look—that seemed to come from the other 
world. I never saw anything like it before. 
And after we put the babe in the ground— 
it war worse than death to us—and our 
hearts were a restin’ from their grief and 
our tears were all gone, she come and sat 
down by my wife and me; and her com- 
fortin’ words were just like pourin’ oil on 
the water. She told us that our baby was 
an angel, now; and that God might let it 
come sometimes’ to be with us, even though 





we couldn’t see it, She recalled that story 





about Jegus takin’ the little children up in 
bis arms— 
“ Took them up in his arms and caressed them ; 
Put hig face down to theirs as in prayer ; 
Placed theif arms around his neck, and go blessed 
them, 
With baby handg hid im bis hairy” 

‘* That there poetry msde Jesus fed) so 
near, that I asked her to write it, down for 
us; and somehow, after her comfortin’ talk 
that was overflowin’ with sympathy, the 
loss of our baby never seemed so hard to 
bear afterw 

Another pause followed. The rushing of 
the water below us seemed to have become 
louder, and the song of a bird that sat on a 
tree near us, was tinged with sadness. 
These sorrowful recollections had quite 
broken up the steady current of Carder’s lo- 
quacity. I was by no means satisfied with 
what he had already told me of Minnie 
Hardy; and I began to suspect that she 
was one of thoee rare, deep natures that are 
born, not of prosperity, but of profound 
and lasting sorrow; one of those flowers 
that give forth their sweetest fragrance, 
only when torn from their stems and 
crushed. What was the secret of her sor- 
row? 

At length I said: ‘‘ Minnie Hardy was 
not raised in the Cove?” 

‘* No; it is now nigh on to ten year since 
she come here as a teacher. She war 
brought up in the city, and her father give 
her a good education. You heard to-day how 
she can sing ; and she can play the piano and 
paint pictures. When she first come here 
she used to write a good deal; and people 
as knows say that she could make beautiful 
poetry. But since she married Bill Hardy 
she has give up all them thiags, and don’t 
do anything now but keep her house neat 
and go about doin’ good. A good many 
think she’s losin’ her beauty; but to my 
way of thinkin’ she’s gettin’ more beautiful 
every day, only it’s a different kind of 
beauty. A youug maple is mighty pretty 
in the spring when it is covered with fresb, 
green leaves; but to my mind, it is much 
prettier in the fall when it becomes soberer 
with its color of red and gold. Her eyes 
used to sparkle with laughter; but now 
they look deep and earnest, as if she had 
fellowship with good spirits. She don’t 
laugh merry now like she used to; but thar 
is somethin’ tender and sympathetic in her 
quiet smile that’s much better.” 

Wishing now to get Minnie’s history in 
full, and to learn the mystery pertaining to 
her chastened and self-sacrificing life, I 
sought to give direction to Carder’s narra- 
tive, and asked : 

“ What brought her to the Cover” 

‘* I never understood that fully,” he said; 
** but they say that her father got to specu- 
latin’ and lost all his property. And be- 
cause she war brave and too proud to live 
off others, she turned teacher, so’s not to 
be dependent on nobody. She got along 
mighty fine, too, when she first come here. 
The children thought thar war no one like 
her. Even the big fellows that turned the 
teacher out as war here before her, became 
well-mannered and respectful; and when 
she war about they were quiet as if they sort 
o’ worshiped her. And every one of them 
would a’ licked anybody as said a word 
agin her. She did lots to improve the 
neighborhood. After awhile she got the 
people to fix up the school-house and 
church; she taught the young people sing- 
in’, till you couldn’t’a heard better music 
at church anywhar. And through her in- 
fluence many of the young men give up 
drinkin’ and swearin’, and you never seen 
better order in meetin’. And all this time 
she war so cheerful and strong. It would 
‘a done you good to see her lively ways 
and hear her ringin’ laugh. 

“There war a fellow who come to see 
her the first year she war here. He war 
fine-lookin’ and stylish. He war educated, 
and s mighty smart chap. They used to 
walk together; and as they set under a 
tree, or by the side of a stream, they talked 
and read together, and seemed perfectly 
happy. It looked like they were made for 
each other. When she war with him, she 


seemed proud of his presence and perfect- 
ly satisfied. Her face would light up at his 
eomin’ and sadden at his goin’. Often they 
set together for a long time without ever 
sayin’ a word, seemin’ to be perfectly con- 
tented in each otliér’s company.” Tiieré are 
lots o' people who-say she ought to ‘a mar. 





ried him instead o’ Hardy. He war better 
suited to her, because he knowed more and 
could understand her better.” 

Here Carder stopped. Without sa 
so, he evidently thought her ¢ 
strange one himself. I was pe baste 6 
urge bim to continue ry. 
thoughts ran on the riddle of “ha an life: 
Who can understand it? There is a Power 
over us that reaches down its hand and in- 
terferes with our destiny. Nay, it some- 
times seems to sport with the deepest feel- 
ings of our nature, ellowing strong ties to 
be formed only to break them; precious 
hopes to arise only to blast them. This 
mysterious influence, directing our foot- 
steps and leading us it may be gently but 
irresistibly its own way—tbis it is that 
causes sO many secret but sorrowful 
tragedies in human life. Who has not felt 
this mysterious presence? What heart has 
not its own secret? Happy is he who is 
borne up with the. sublime faith that “all 
things shall work together for good.” 

When Carder showed no disposition to 
resume his narrative, lasked again: ‘‘Who 
is Hardy? How did Minnie come to marry 
him?” 

‘‘Hardy isa mighty good, honest fel- 
low,” he said, ‘‘and he makes a good livin’ 
out of his river land; but he was brought 
up in the Cove, and don’t know any more 
‘n the rest ofus. Poor fellow! he sort o’ 
feels he ain’t the kind of man for Minnie, 
and it makes him sad at times; he is as 
meek as any man you ever seen; and he 
worships the ground she stands on, and 
does everything he can for her in a touch- 
in,’ submissive way. And she never says 
a cross word to bim, and keeps his home 
the nicest in the Cove; but sometimes I’ve 
thought I seen an inexpressible yearnin’ in 
her eyes, as if she wished he war able to be 
a better companion for her, sharin’ hér 
books and pictures and music. I’m afraid 
it is terribly lonely for her at times. 

“Why did she marry him?” I asked. 

‘Well, you see, that’s hard to understand. 
The educated fellow that used to come to 
see her—his name was Gavel—took to 
drinkin’, and at last he never come back 
any more. It made a mighty change in 
Minnie. She would sigh sometimes; and 
often of a mornin’ her eyes would be red, 
as if she had been cryin’, or hadn’t slept 
much. Andshe liked to be alone. The 
happy face she had at first began to grow 
deeper in its look, and we all knowed what 
war the matter. Thar wasn’t a person in 
the Cove but what felt for her. But she 
went on with her school ag if nothin’ war 
the matter, only she wer a little absent at 
times. After a long time she seemed to 
get over it, but she war never so light and 
happy as before. 

‘* As to Hardy, Minnie war returnin’ one 
evenin’ from schoo], and had to cross the 
¢reek near whar he lived. The creek war 
up; and somehow—she never knowed how 
it war—she fell from the log, and war bein’ 
carried down stream when Hardy rushed 
in and saved her. When he got her out 
she didn’t know anything, and he carried 
her straight to his mother’s house. She 
was sick thar for a long time, and Hardy 
waited on her as if she war his sister. He 
brought her flowers, and war so kind and 
honest that she liked to have him with her, 
And to make it short—for I don’t know 
how it war exactly—they were married in 
the comin’ fall, six year ago next Sep- 
tember.” 

Carder had not learned to analyze closely 
the finer feelings of our nature, and did 
not understand, at least could not express, 
the secret movements of a woman’s heart. 
Ab, who can understand it fully, with its 
strange contradictions—ite pride and ten- 
derness, its cruelty and sympathy, its 
weakness and strength, its secrecy and 
frankness, its hate and love?’ Minnie’s 
heart was lonely; then came an occasion 
of deepest gratitude; honest, ingenuous 
worth won her respect; and not heeding 
that delicate monitor within, whose silent 
warnings are found in the absence of 
bounding pride and complete satisfaction 
in the loved one, she was led into the mis- 
take of believing that she loved Hardy. 
How easy to be deccived! — 

In order to stimulate Carder’s log 
once more, I asked: ‘‘ And has See mer 
ried life been bappy?” iy i. 

“I can’t tell you how that hae been,” hp 
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replied. ‘They've never quarreled or Went out and culled the fresh, green pot- Which we do see, for this is greatness ample, | not a bit shocked, down deep, I know it 
anything o’ that sort. But somehow she herba, which For us while we sball live, And one thing | by the twinkle in your eye.” 


has been gettin’ more earnest and serious 
ever since the day of marriage. At first 
she tried to interest Hardy in her books, 
and would read and talk to him as she 
used to do with Gavel; but he couldn’t un- 
derstand, and at last it seemed to worry 
him. When she saw that, she laid her 
books aside, and took to givin’ all her time 
to housekeepin’ and visitin’ the sick and 
needy. And in many a home in the Cove, 
she’s been an angel. But all the time a 
heavenly light has been gatherin’ in ber 
eyes and settlin’ on her face.” 

By this time the sun was ready to go 
down, and Carder left me. Promising to 
return to the house later, I sat upon the 
rock to think of Minnie Hardy. A true, 
angelic woman! Her lot seems a hard 
one; yet how spendidly is she triumphing 
over it. Differently mated with a kindred 
spirit, what refined happiness might have 
dwelt in her home! How joyously the 
years might have flitted by, leaving 
scarcely a shadow or wrinkle upon her 
brow! But who will say that thus her life 
would have been more admirable? She 
was made perfect though suffering. Had 
her mind and heart found complete satis- 
faction in a congenial union, her life no 
doubt would have been beautiful; but now, 
with its great self-abnegation, its strong 
faith, and its tender helpfulness, it is sub- 
lime. Minnie’s life is indeed a silent trag- 
edy almost too deep for tears; only sculs 
that are cast in a divinely heroic mold are 
capable of it; its grandeur will not even be 
understood by the untempted and super- 
ficial; yet it is souls like these that shall 
occupy the thrones in Paradise, and re- 
ceive the spontaneous homage of reverent 
multitudes. 

Sarzm, Va. 
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THE STORY OF BAUCIS AND 
PHILEMON. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 








Wao passes through the land of Phrygia may 
gee 


, 
Upon a certain hill « linden tree. 
Most beautiful and fair, and close beside, 
Just like twould seem a bridegroom and his 





’ 
An oak tree rises in its strength and grace. 
The branches of these two trees interlace 
In loving sympathy. Close shutiing in 
These two fair trees, the linden and its twin, 
Or, better still, this bridegroom and his 
bride, 
Rises a wall, not very high nor wide. 
But high and wide enough to make it plain 
There does to them some virtue appertain, 
That sets them quite from other trees apart. 
The people there their story have by heart. 
And should you journey thence beyond a 
doubt it 
Would please them much to tell you all about 
it. 
But since you may not go, perhaps ‘twill be 


The next best thing to hear it all from me. 
Once on a time there came one stormy night, 
To this far land two weary travelers. 
Footsore and hungry and in sorry plight, 
Unless, indeed, the strange old legend errs, 
They asked for shelter at full many a door, 
They told their wants and weakness o’er and 
o'er. 
(I should, perhaps, have said that it was 
late 


At night they came) but not s single gate 

Lifted its latch, and not a table there 

Offered refreshments to the weary pair, 

But every sleeper turned upon his bed, 

And folding still his hands in slumber, said: 
**Too late, too late, go ye upon your way, 

I cannot let ye in.” 


All said the same? Nay, nay. 
To a small cottage where a pious dame, 
And her as pious husband lived, they came. 
Baucis was her, and Philemon his name, 
For long years wedded they had grown as one, 
Through joy and sorrow, cloud and storm and 
sun, 
The two had lived and loved, grown old and 
gray, 
Poor in aii else, but rich in love were they. 
And these two opened wide their doors and 
bade 
Their gueste come in, and brought the best 
had, 


they 
Wherewith to serve them. Baucis, bless her 
name, 
Blew the faint embers to a little flame, 
Fed it with leaves and bark, and, having won 
1s beek to life put the small kettle on. 
Meantime into the garden Philemon, 





She deftly, quickly dressed ; he teok the flitch 

Of bacon down, and from it cut enough, 

To seagzon thoroughly the garden-stuff. 

This garden by his faithful hands was tilled. 

Meantime they brought a beechen bow! well- 
filled 

With water for their dusty hands and faces, 

Then Baucis with a trembling gladness places 

Upon the table, radishes and cheese, 

And berries steeped in vinegar ; to these, 

Of chaste Minerva’s olives addeth she 

Fresh eggs, cooked in the ashes daintily. 

The stew all smoking hot, some home-made 

wine, 

But good withal, some apples and wild honey, 

(A supper good enough, I think, for any). 

And over all and best of all the fine, 

Sweet spirit making of the simplest thing, 

An offering fit to set before a king. 

Simple and sweet their souls, and calmly 
brave, 

With generous hand all of their best they 
gave. 

And in their own sincerity secure, 

Were not ashamed because that best was poor. 


They ate and drank, and as the plain repast 

Proceeded, lo! a wonder, for as fast 

As from the pitcher was the wine outpoured, 

Was it before their very eyes restored. 

They filled their cups more times than I can 
tell, 

Btill was that pitcher an unfailing well, 

Or fountain, as you please. At last they knew 

Their guests were gods! With trembling haste 

> they threw 

Themselves upon their knees, and begged to be 

Forgiven because their hospitality 

Was not,they thought, for heavenly guests well 
fit. 

But quickly Jupiter cried out—for it 

Was Jupiter and Mercury,‘his son, whom they 

Had fed and sheltered in this cordial way. 

* Yea, we are gods; but cease your sighs and 


tears, 

Mortals so true as ye need have no fears, 

We are your friends,” cried Jupiter, the wise. 

“To us ye need not offer sacrifice.” 

For so they would haye done. ‘But as for 
those 

Who have no mercy en another’s woes, 

Who for our hunger and our weariness, 

(Not knowing we were gods), were pitiless, 

They shall in sorrow pay the penalty. 

Ve took us in for charity's sweet sake, 

Your cup to drink, your honest bread to 
break ; 

But Philemon the first, and Baucis who 

Are fit to be the mate of one so true. 

The chastisement we send shall not touch ye. 

Come ye to yonder hill,” with staff and 
crutch 

The aged couple followed, wondering much ; 

But when they reached within an arrow’s 


flight 

Of the high top, behold! how strange the 
sight. 

The whole wide eountry where the village 
stood, 


Houses and gardens, waving field and wood, 

Sunk out of sight, and over all there flowed 

The waters of a lake, deep, dark and blue, 

Hiding the once fair country from their view. 

Only one thing remains to bless their sight, 

And keep their hearte from breaking with 
affright. 

Their own small cot, wherein the varied 
weather 

Of life, this constant pair had shared to- 
gether, 

They saw still standing safely and securely, 

Above the wreck of all, a marvel surely, 

But while they both the marvel contemplated, 

And looking on the land al! desolated, 

Thought of their neighbors gone—for they 
had loved them, 

Though in some things they may have disap- 
proved them. 

Upon the dear and humble little home, 

They see surprieing transformations come, 

Where once the four plain corner-posts arose, 

Tall carver colu mns stand ; the thatched roof 
glows 

Yellow with beaten gold, the wooden floors 

Turn to pure marbie, ail the narrow doors 

Larger and wider grow, the carvings fine, 

And ornaments of precious jewels shine 

In the bright morning sun. And then they 
know 

They've seen their home into a temple grow 

To Greatness consecrate! Then Jupiter, 

Turning 1m gracious mood to him and her, 

Baucis and Philemon, said unto them, 

“Of all the gifts of life what wish ye most? 

The sage’s love, the monarch’s diadem, 

Youth, wealth or beauty, whatso’er the cost, 

It shall be yours. I make no idle boast 

Then counseled they together, Philemon 

And Baucis dear, and soon they said, ‘As 
one 

Our wishes are, we humbly ask, 

That it may be, O gods, our happy task 

To serve as priests and guardians in this 
temple 





more, 
O mighty Jupiter, we would implore, 
Since it has been our sweet and biessed lot 
To live together in this humble spot, 
In love and trust and tenderness as true, 
As mortal man or woman ever knew, 
We'd ask of thee, O, pray deny us not, 
That when we die—we beg thee be not wroth— 
That the same happy hour may take us both, 
Feeble and old is she, I would not have 
Her sorrowing weep above my lowly grave; 
For never yet, in all the long years flown, 
Has she been left to bear a grief alone, 
Feeble and old am I, O King! and she 
So long has been the light of life to me, 
I could not bear to look on her dead face. 
We do not ask for youth’s and beauty’s grace, 
For riches’ gifts, nor yet for wisdom’s prize. 
Content and loving, we are rich and wise. 
And where love is immortal, there is youth 
Immortal also. This, King, is our prayer. 
Humbly we offer it.” 

To the waiting pair 

Swift came the answer: ‘‘Of a very truth, 
Well have ye chosen, and your prayer is heard, 
And granted also, you may take my word.” 


And go it came, that carefully and well, 

For many years, more years than I can tell, 

They kept the temple, always daily serving, 

And from no smallest duty ever swerving ; 

At last grown very old, one day they stood, 

Upon the steps in retrospective mood ; 

They talked of all the past, ef all the good 

Their lives had known, they seemed to quite 
forget 

The many ills that every life must fret; 

They spoke at length of the two heavenly 
guests, 

Of all their great and heavenly-kind bequests, 

They looked with joy into each other’s eyes, 

And saw the simple faith that never dies. 

And, as they looked, dear Baucis plainly saw, 

That Philemon was putting forth green leaves, 

Whereat her bh hearta t grieves, 

He, too, observed, with trustful, tender awe, 

Her changing in like manner. Ah! bow 
strange, 

Theirold,worn garments into verdure change | 

The bark imcloses them, and leaves and 
bough 

Around them weave and wind. 
dear spouse |” 

They say together, while their spirits hark 

To catch the last, faint whisper. Then the 
bark, 

At the same moment, closes their fond lips. 





* Farewell, 


This may not be all true, for legend slips 

Ite leash sometimes, and wanders far and 
wide; 

But, true or not, it cannot be denied 

It holds a certain truth for him whose sight 

Is clear and keen enough to read aright. 


And it is said that shepherds to this day, 
In that far land, would, should you go that 


way, 
Show you the very trees that were made out of 
This good old couple. If you have a doubt of 


The story, do not go and try to prove it; 
But stay at home, and read my version of it, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TOMMY. 


BY MARY B. BRUCE. 











‘*Gracious sakes alive! Look* there! 
Shoo! Scat! Whoa! Get up!” 

These ejaculations burst trom Cousin 
Saline, Farmer Fletcher’s kinswoman and 
housekeeper, and his vis-d-vis at the break- 
fast-tabie. 

** Well 
Fletcher. 

‘* Who invited you in here, you scamp?” 

“Good for Tommy!” 

These were the exclamations of Archie 
and Kate Fletcher, from their respective 
sides of the table. 

Evidently feeling that the sense of the 
company was a welcome, Tommy 4p- 
proached and took a hot biscuit from 
Kate’s plate. He did not, however, sit 
down, but remained modestly standing— 
on all fours. Tommy was a horse. 

That spring morning Tommy found the 
dining-room door into the yard wide open, 
and, liking society and good things to eat, 
he had mounted the three steps and was 
in the room before Cousin Salina, being 
unusually preoccupied, saw him across the 
coffee-pot. 

That Tommy was a epoiled horse, was 
plain enough. He was born on Kate’s 
eleventh birthday, now four years past. 
She adopted him, and from that day to 
this he had lived in clover. 

* Pmust say,” said Cousin Salina, “this 
is making a circus of the house.” 

“Now, Cousin,” laughed Kate, ‘you're 


done, the rascal!” said Mr. 





The brown curly head of the young girl 
and the horse’s creamy mane were close to- 
gether as she fed him fried potatoes with a 
fork. 

‘* He wants a cup of coffee,” said Archie. 
** Any gentleman wants his cup of coffee 
at breakfast. Ask for it, Tommy; ask 
prettily.” 

Tommy backed off a step, and raising 
his right forefoot, nodded his head up and 
down. 

**Good boy!” cried Kate. ‘‘ Do, Cousin 
Salina, give him some coffee in a bow]; not 
too hot, you know, and awfully sweet. 
He’s got such a sweet tooth, the great 
baby.” 

**T never heard of such redic’lus non- 
sense in all my born days,” protested 
Cousin Salina. But she proceeded to pre- 
pare the coffee, her eyes cast down, perhaps 
to hide another twinkle. 

Archie brought the coffee, and Tommy 
declined it without thanks. ' 

“Thomas,” said Kate, severely, ‘‘ take 
what is set before you, asking no ques- 
tions.” 

She tied her apron around Tommy’s neck 
as bib, and again offering the coffee, told 
him to take it like a man. He obeyed, but 
made up a face that provoked a laugh he 
found quite disconcerting. Kate dropped 
her napkin, and the polite Tommy picked , 
it up with his teeth and laid it in her lap. 

**Good fellow,” said Kate. ‘Now we'll 
make our exit. Oome here, sir.” 

Sne drew him to a chair, and lightly 
mounted him, bare-back and bridleless 
as he was. 

‘*Look out for your head and the steps,” 
continued her father. 

Kate bowed her head to the arched neck, 
which she clasped with both arms, and the 
door was cleared with a bound. 

“T never!” ejaculated Cousin Salina. 
“No hat, no saddle. I call that too resky.” 

“Til risk Kate’s keeping her seat and 
her looks, too,” said Archie, proudly. 

‘The gypsy,” said Mr. Fietcher, smil- 
ing, as the pair vanished toward the past- 
ure. 

**She’s a born horsewoman,” sald thé 
brother. ‘‘Ifit ran in our line she could 
make our fortune with Tommy.” 

*There’s need enough to make it with 
something.” 

Mr. Fletcher said this with a quick sigh. 
The light dropped out of his face as a sud- 
den gleam on the hearth drops into ashes. 
That gray, dreary look had been very com- 
mon on that kindly face of late. He 
pulled his hat over his eyes and left the 
room. 

Cousin Salina had called in the girl and 
was bustling about scraping the dishes; 
but her sigh did not escape Archie, and he 
waited impatiently until he could speak to 
heralone. 

** You and father talked late last night,” 
hesaid, abruptly. ‘* Didhe say anything to 
explain remarks like that just now? What 
does it mean? Is it father’s poor health or 
is it something about the farm that worries 
him? I don’t see why it should; the im. 
provements were paid for before mother 
died. And thecrops have been first rate, 
and you have managed first rate. I’m sixteen, 
and if [ama bookworm I’m no grub, and 
I might be trusted a little.” 

He talked on because Cousin Salina made 
no sign of hearing him. Suddenly she 
turned and there were tears in hereyes. 

“You're right, Archibald,” she said. 
Your father didn’t ought to have kep’ you 
and all of usin the dark ashe has. The 
time’s come when he can’t keep you and 
Catherine done up in cotton no longer. 
You'll have to give up your scholaring, and 
she her picters and gypsy pranks. Do you 
know what indorsing is?” 

** Yes; why?” 

* Cause that’s what the matteris. I bold 
that a man hasn’t got no sort of right to in- 
dorse for more’n he could lose and not hurt 
his own. But you father’s too easy-going, 
tooexpectin’. It runs in his family. There 
was bis uncle on his mother’s side” — 

“But father,” interrupted Archie, 
breathlessly; ‘‘ whe has he indorsed for?” 

“A good-for-nothing fellow named George 
Leland. They was at boarding-school 
together, and kind of kep’ up a friendli- 
ness, why, I don’t know him; a city high. 
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flyer, and your. father a plain man working 
right along in his father’s tracks. I guess 
the iristocrat tickled your father makin’ of 
him times he was in York. Your mother, 
she was stiddying. All her folks had good 
heads. Her mother, that’s your grandma, 
and her four sisters” — 

‘*Has father got to pay?” demanded 
Archie. 

‘* He has that, and be don’t know if all 
he’s got will cover it. And, what’s more, 
it’s just pouring it into a sieve, for the cre- 
tur’ has riddled not only his living, but 
himsclif with his doings. Icouldn’t sleep a 
wink all night for turning and twisting 
how to break it to you gradual. And here 
it is out like a shot, and you standin’ up to 
it like a man.” 

An hour later Mr. Fletcher had had the 
relief of talking the miserable business over 
with his son, and finding that he wasindeed 
man enough to face the worst. 

‘* How wil! poor Gypsy ever stand it?” 
groaned the father, his face buried in his 
hands. 

“Ob, never fear for Gypsy; she’s made 
of the right stuff. We love the old place, 
every inch of it; but if it goes we shall 
have each other, and the world is before 
us.” 

“You may as well know the whole 
story,” said Mr. Fletcher, with husky 
voice. ‘' When I was away last week Dr. 
Clark told me what I knew already, that 
this trouble’—touching his chest—‘‘ can’t 
be cured, that I can’t live unless Ican 
spend my winters South, and that I can’t 
do.” 

A ringing laugh and the light clatter of 
hoofs broke the death-like pause that fol- 
lowed these terrible words, so quietly 
spoken. Kate slid from Tommy's back and 
joined her father and brother at the bench 
under the blossom-laden apple tree. 

‘* Four more lambs!” she cried, ‘‘ and my 
Daisy’s growing every minute. I’ve been 
over the farm and the men have planted 
half the hill lot. Why, Archie, it’s nearly 
school-time. Ob, what is it? Archie! 
Father!” 

Kate soon learned the doom that was 
hanging over their home, and the father 
again found a comforter in his chi'd. The 
mother’s strong, loving spirit seemed look- 
ing out of the daughter’s eyes. 

‘* Don’t break your heart about us, dear 
Father,” she pleaded. ‘Why, there are 
lots of things we can do. Archie is so 
clever he could write books, or teach, or 
anything. And next winter we will go 
South and we’ll raise oranges. Summers 
we. can live in Mike’s little house, aad 1 
can do all the work, and Tommy can just 
eat the grass around, and”— 

: She stopped—something in Archie’s looks 
stopped her. His look said that Tommy 
would have to go with the ‘arm. 

Cousin Salina was watching them from 
the door, her apron at hereyes. ‘ For my- 
self,” she was thinking, ‘1 can go back to 
my folks; but these poor children haven't 
a soul nearer them than me, alone, depend- 
ent woman. May the Lord help them! 
And there’s Tommy, poor dumb brute, 
He’il come in for his share of trouble, as 
every born thing does. Poor Tommy!” 


Il. 


It was again breakfast time with Archie 
and Kate Fietcher, but five years had 
passed; it was winter, and they were 
alone and in New York; and instead of 
the dear old farmhouse two hired rooms 
composed their home. One of them was 
Kate’s ill-lighted bedroom; the other had 
a surprisingly bright and cozy air, and 
boasted a variety of titles. The center, 
where the round breakfast-table stood, 
was the salle d manger, the sofa-bedatead 
along the wall was parlor by day and, with 
the addition of a folding screen, Archie’s 
chamber by night; another screen, origi- 
nally floor-matting, but turned by the 
bold brush of ‘‘ our special artist ” into the 
semblance of a rustic fence with clamber- 
ing vines, shut in what was known as the 
‘‘kitchen-garden.” In that shaded corner 
was Kate’s patent combined kitchen-taple- 
and-pot-closet, made of a packing box 
standing on ite side. The stove was a 
union of parior and cook stove, as suited 
its double mission. The ‘‘ tapestry” cur- 
tain at Kate’s bedroom door—it was bought 





for cotton flannel—ahut off ‘‘ the reat of the. 





house.” By one of the windows stood a 
a light easel, and a table bearing a medley 
of papers, scraps of plush and satin, por- 
celain cups and saucers, plaques and pan- 
els, besides pencils and color boxes. This 
was Kate’s ‘‘ studio.” Archie’s ‘ office” 
was represented bya stand and lamp, his 
home work being confined to evenings. 

One had only to look at the pale, stoop- 
ing youth to divine that his days were 
spent at a book-keeper’s desk. Kate’s city 
life and artist work had robbed her cheeks 
of their gypsy bloom, but had not put out 
the fire or subdued the mirth in her dark 
eyes. Without being a geniys in her art 
and with almost no training she had patient- 
ly wrought her native taste and facility into 
an excellent skill. Ske had thus been able 
to take advantage of the decorative craze, 
and many a creditable bit had left her 
studio and brought in a return of bread 
and butter to the young housekeepers. 
They would have made a much better fight 
of it, had Archie been stronger. Frequent 
breaks and heavy doctor’s bills had kept 
them poor, but as yet nothing had quite 
damped their youthful courage or their 
zest in every pleasure that life gave 
them. 

A Christmas card, finished the day be- 
fore, was propped up on the studio table. 
It represented Tommy with a blue-checked 
apron around his neck, eating plum-pud- 
ding from a china dish held up by a chubby 
child. Archie looked at it as he tried to eat 
his breakfast. 

**I wish,” he said, ‘‘ that we could afford 
to keep it. You have caught the same 
comical look he had that morning over the 
coffee.” 

“IT wish so, too. It seems always like 
selling a likeness of you. But then Tom- 
my would be glad to help us along. The 
lady wanted something odd. It was so 
lucky meeting her at the Exchange just as 
she was looking at my work. Five dollars 
seemed such a good offer; but really I think 
that is worth alot more. Never mind, I’ll 
take it to her to-day, and maybe it will get 


‘me more orders.” 


‘Better send it by post, Gypsy. Ive» 
wretched day for you to cross the ferry, 
and I am afraid you'll lose yourself in Jer- 
sey.” 

** Vl ‘ resk it,’ as Cousin Salina used to 
say. But I couldn’t ‘resk’ losing the pict- 
ure, ora chance. I am afraid of this biting 
weather for you, Archie.” 

**Oh, the doctor says I ought to be out 
in the weather all the time.” 

Archie stifled a sign. He had had a bad 
night. The pain in his side and the hack- 
ing cough had kept him awake. He had 
lain wondering how long he could bear 
such nights following such days. 

**Oh, well!” said Kate, making believe 
she did not read his thought or share his 
worry; ‘‘its a long lane that has no turn. 
Maybe my fortune will come through 
Tommy’s Christmas card. If I couldn’t 
ride him bare-backed ina circus, I may 
ride him to fame. Who knows?” 

She laughed as she bundled up Archie’s 
neck and kissed him good-by. It was 
with avery sober face, however, that she 
turned to her morning duties, and later 
started for Jersey City. 

Kate did not quite lose herself in Jersey, 
but more than once she missed her way, 
and it was well into the short, bitter Decem. 
ber afternoon when she again found her- 
self on the New York side of the ferry, 
Even in midsummer she had never felt so 
homesick for the country as she did that 
day. She was haunted by visions of land- 
scapes mantied in dazzling white, every 
stump and twig and rail transformed into 
things of beauty, while flying sleighs and 
arrowy sleds, sped along to the music of 
bells and laughter, life seeming all a joy. 
ous ice-carnival. And now the streets 
were blocked with blackened heaps—what 
mockery to call them snow-drifts! unsight- 
ly to the eye, treacherons to the foot, send- 
ing a chill to the very marrow. Kate hur- 
ried up Courtlandt Street, feeling cold and 
hungry, and disappointed, too; she had 
her five dollars, but had got no orders and 
no encouragement. 

Everybody looked more or less miserable, 
and most miserable of all looked the 
horses. The New York horses always 
afflicted Kate. The best off of them grieved 
her with their cropped taile and cramped 





necks, and their hurt feelings; she knew so 
weil about their feelings. 

Close to the sidewalk a horse was vainly 
struggling, urged by a merciless lash, to ex- 
tricate an ash-cart from a frozen rut. 

‘* He can’t do it! Don’t you see he can’t 
do it?” cried Kate, close to the cartman’s 
elbow. 

He paused a moment in sheer astonish- 
ment, then, with an oath, applied the lash 
and boot anew. 

“Ob! will no one help? Where is 
Bergh? Oh, stop him! Somebody stop 
him!” 

The excited girl appealed to the hurrying 
passers-by, but their hands were at their 
ears to ward off the nip of the ever-increas- 
ing cold. No one heard, anyway no one 
heeded her. Again she was about to 
speak to the man, but something took 
away her breath. That wretched horse, 
with his matted coat—splashed, begrimed, 
wasted as he was—was looking straight into 
her eyes, uttering a low, almost articulate 
whinny. Must not this modern Balaam be 
touched by an appeal so pathetic? Not a 
bit of it, for it was only Kate’s out- 
stretched arm that prevented a savage 
blow from descending on the finely shaped 
head. 

“‘Tommy,” she said, ‘oh, my poor 
Tommy, is it you?” 

She was answered by the wip that 
she knew so well. 

A group of street boys had a as 
though they had started up out of the 
earth. 

‘* My eye, the horse is a-talkin’ to her!” 

‘*She’s crazy, that’s what’s the matter.” 

**She’s a Berghite, and is goin’ to ’rest 
him. Bully for her!” 

‘* This horse is mine,” she was saying to 
Balaam, ‘‘ or he was. I will give you five 
dollars for him.” 

The wretch looked at the quivering horse, 
at the load, at the rut, at the waning light, 
at the purse in the lady’s hand. 

**Done,” he said. ‘* When’ll you pay, 
and where’!l you have him delivered?” 

‘*Here, now. Unharness him, and do it 
carefully. Don’t touch that leg that’s 
bleeding.” 

The man obeyed. He released Tommy 
from the heavy harness, and tied a rope 
around his neck. Kate took no notice of 
the enlarging crowd of boys, augmented 
by several men and one or two women. 
There was a fine and conscious courage 
about her that carried her in safety, Una- 
like, wherever duty and generous jmpulse 
bade her go. 

As the cartman took the money he 
chuckled to himself. ‘‘ Iguess she’s paid 
about a dollar an hour. Guess that’s bout 
as long as the breath’ll last in them old 
boneg.” 

“Come, Tommy,” said Kate, and he 
limped from between the shafts. 

Fortunately, a policeman appeared, to 
whom Kate told her story, asking to be 
taken to the nearest livery stable. He 
advised getting a permit to end the poor 
creature’s sufferings. But to that Kate 
would not listen. 

The master of the stable proved a civil, 
humane man, too fond of horses not to be 
touched by Tommy’s plight and the dis- 
tress of the young lady. 

** He’s been a good horse,” he said, ‘‘and 
a knowing one. Nothing but the shame- 
fullest sort of abuse has brought him to 
this. He ain’t old, either.” 

**He was only nine the third of last 
August,” said Kate. 

Tommy’s head was pressed against Kate’s 
shoulder. She would not for the world 
let him know that he was too dirty and 
unkempt to touch. Slowly, as if searching 
after a memory, Tommy picked the half- 
dropping handkerchief from Kate’s muff, 
and held it till she took it. After that 
there was no need to reiterate orders for a 
good bed, warm mash, gentle rubbing and 
blankets, and « doctor if needed. Like 
the other good Samaritan, Kate departed 
promising to pay for the sufferer’s enter- 
tainment when she came again. The 
policeman put her into the street car, 
and with a full heart and an entirely 
empty purse she reached home to find 
Archie waiting for her in almer, uncon- 
trollable anxiety. 

“ Archie,” said Kate, later in the even- 





ing, ‘if I can’t pay Tommy’s board any 


other way, 1 shall. pawn mother’s. watch 
and the locket, too. 1 may. get them back, 
but if I don’t I can’t help it. I won’t have 
him killed. He may get well.” 

“At least,” said Archie, “‘ we will see 
what a few days of care will. do for: him, 
But, Gypsy, don’t be rash. You have said 
often that parting with mother’s things 
would be a last resort. You may need 
them more than now.” 

For once, Kate was deaf to the full sig- 
nificance of Archie’s words. In thought 
she was far away. Father, mother, kind, 
quaint Cousin Salina, the bleat of lambs, 
the district school, the wild, joyous canter 
with Tommy—all these were more reai to 
her brain than the hired room with its fan- 
ciful appellations. Archie would not break 
in upon her tender, mournful reverie by 
telling her that that afternoon he had 
fainted in the pen where he wrote all day 
by gaslight, and that he felt he could not 
much longer impose upon the indulgence 
of employer and the good-nature of fellow 
clerks. And then—what? 


Ill. 


The next morning the brother and sister 
paid Tommy an early visit. The stable 
man had done his best for his patient, and 
cautiously expressed the opinion that he 
might ‘‘come round.” O2.e thing was cer- 
tain, he said, another day of cruelty would 
have finished him. 

At the end of a week the verdict was that 
Tommy would ‘‘ come round.” And then 
Mr. Ball set a price for Tommy’s keep 80 
exceedingly low that it reassured Archie. 

The holidays passed, and after that Kate 
found but a dull market for her wares. 
Archie lost days so often that he gave up 
his book-keeping, and took a less responsi- 
ble place in the office, with, of course, less 
pay. There were more doctor’s bills, and 
more of that valuable, if available, advice 
about plenty of exercise and fresh air. 

Frank, open-hearted Kate was now a 
puzzle to her’ brother. Her persistent 
hopefulness at times almost irritated him. 
She mended and darned; she made the 
moat of her little arts in, the unproductive 
** kitchen-garden,” and painted away to no 
present purpose; and, all the time persisted 
in what for a pair of orphans, living from 
hand to mouth, was plainly the wildest 
folly, keeping a useless horse in a New 
York livery stable. Again and again during 
the day he would resolve to tell her plainly 
his opinion and his fears; but each even- 
ing his resolution failed. Kate always 
greeted him with bright looks, and gave 
him with such zest her day’s bulletin of 
Tommy that he cou'd not rob her of her 
one pleasure. Tommy was ‘‘coming round,’ 
surely. By and by Tommy had “come 
round.” He was looking #lmost like him- 
self, was taken for a walk twice a day—the 
men were never tired of caring for him. 
At last he could raise the forefoot so 
cruelly hurt, for an apple. This was in 
February. The next report was that he 
had gone beautifully in harness, ‘‘ and,” 
Kate added, quietly, ‘‘Mr. Ball offers to 
buy Tommy.” 

“‘Oh ho!” said Archie, brightening, *‘ is 
that how the dear old fellow means to 
make our fortune?” 

But Kate did not smile back. She looked 
decidedly portentous. 

** Archie,” she said, after a pause, ‘are 
you too proud to drive a black and tan?” 

‘By a string? Lead him? I rather 
think I am, Miss. Do you propose setting 
one up? Better make it a coach dog.”’ 
He could not resist that little fling. 

“Stupid! I mean a cab, of course. I 
iknow of one for sale, second-hand, but 
good and cheap—very cheap, and Tommy 
can draw it; Mr. Ball says so, if he is used 
with care. Driving would give you all the 
fresh air you meed. You can be an inde- 
pendent ‘cabby;’ some are; I have 
found out all about it. You needn’t drive 
more than. is good for you and Tommy. 
There, you have my plan. It’s been work- 
ing ever since they said he’d ‘ come round.’ 
Can’t a girl hold her tongue now? » And do 
say you'll try it, Archie.” 

To make a long story short, Archie did 
try it, and it did work well. His health 
began to improve at once, and though the 
locket with its little cluster of diamonds 
was pawned to get the outfit, the hopeful 
pair—trio, I pahalenech atti: CAA a 
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One blustering morning, as March was 
going out like a raging lion, Archie was at 
his stand looking for a passenger as eagerly 
as a spider watches for 4 fly. The appear- 
ance of an elderly lady in quest of a cab 
set the whole line of cabmen touching their 
hats as by acommon spring. The lady’s 
dress was plain toeccentricity. There was 
something at once sharp and winning in 
her wrinkled face. 

** Cab, Ma’am?” 

‘* Mine’s all done up new, Ma’am.” 

** Shall I drive up, Ma’am?” 

‘* Will you be quiet,” said the old lady, 
as if addressing alot of troublesome chil- 
dren. ‘‘I want a pale young man witha 
yellow horse. Is he here?” 

One might have taken the cabbies for 
her especial minions, judging from the 
alacrity with which they hailed Archie. 
Whatever they felt of envy they smothered, 
remembering the old lady’s long, leisurely 
courses, large fees, and concern in bad 
weather for man and beast. Nota few of 
the horse-blankets, warm gloves, and muf- 
flers there disported were of her donating. 

As Archie opened the cab door with an 
unprofessional raising of his hat, a gust of 
wind caught door and hat. The latter fell 
to the curbstone, and Tommy, untram- 
meled by check strap, caught it in his 
teeth, and held it till Archie took it with a 
pat by way of thank you, The old lady’s 
keen eyes, peering from between two 
thickets of gray curls, saw the exchange of 
civilities, and she smiled and nodded to 
herself. As she drove about doing her 
errands, she was so busy with her thoughts 
that she forgot to alight when they stopped, 
or to tell where to go next. It was noon 
when she came to her own house on 
Washington Square. 

Archie opened the cab door, but the 
old lady looked at him searchingly with- 
out moving. 

‘*Young man,” she said, “‘how would 
you like to sell me your horse and become 
my private coachman?” 

Archie colored and stammered. 

“Tt is several years,” the old lady pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘since I kept horses. I never in- 
tended to agaiv. But I have taken a fancy 
to your horse and to you. I am not long 
in findiag out what 1 like and why [like it. 
I will pay you well and use you well.” 

“Tam sure of it, Madam,” said Archie, 
recovering himself. ‘* But I only went into 
this business to get back my health; it had 
suffered at book-keeping. The horseis not 
mine; he is my sister’s. 

There was an eager interest in the old 
lady’s eyes that made Archie feel inclined 
to tell her his history. 

‘* Have you no one but your sister?” she 
asked. 

‘* We have been entirely alone since my 
father died, five years ago; but my sister is 
a host in herself.” 

‘* Brothers don’t always feel like that, 
even when the sisters deserve it. I should 
like to see yoursister. I feel an interest in 
you, and have since the first day you drove 
me, and I saw what friends you and your 
intelligent horse are. And I was puzzled, 
of course, at seeing one like you in the po- 
sition. What is yonr name, young man?” 

“* Archibald Fletcher.” 

The old lady started violently. 

‘* Was that your father’s name? And 
did you ever hear of George Leland?” 

It ‘was Archie’s turn to start. He had 
heard of him to his cost. 


“George Leland,” said the old lady, 
** was my brother—my only brother—and 
many years younger than I. He went 
wrong, poor bey. He was too young when 
wy father died—too young to manage a 
large property. We shared alike, but his 
half went and: part of mine. Then I set 
my fodt down against his wild ventures. 
I bought out his share of the homestead, 
and held on to my property. He thought 
me hard, but he lived to find I wasn’t, and 
to be glad to have the old home to come 
back to die in. Ever since he died I have 
been ferreting out. his debts and paying 
them.” ‘But I have been prospered, and 
instead of using up my capital as I expected 
16; it’ lias incredséd on my hands. Only 
one of George’s debts has baffled me. At 
the last he raved about a friend of his youth 
whom he had wronged—him -and his 
children. I could get no clue from his 
papers or his lawyers. If you and your 


sister are really the children of Archibald 
Fletcher a kind Providence is fulfilling the 
most earnest desire of my heart.” 

This was a strange conversation to be 
taking place in a windy street at a cab 
door between lady and cabman. 

Stranger yet was the scene, two days 
later, inside the respectable old Leland 
mansion. In the parlor sat Miss Leland, 
beaming with satisfaction. There was 
Archie, not as coachman, but asson. He 
was henceforth to be ber helper in her 
personal affairs, and in her wide-reaching 
charities. And Kate was there, still too 
bewildered to realize that this was her 
home; that the old maid’s motherly heart 
had opened wide at the first sight of her 
frank, young face. That art, and house. 
hold cares, and ministrations of mercy, 
and social delights were to fill ber life 
with richness. 

And Tommy. He is installed in the long 
unused stable, experincing all the good and 
none of the ills that horse-fiesh is heir to. 

Of a fine afternoon one meets, in Central 
Park, or on the Riverside drive, Miss Le- 
land in her phaeton, driven by her adopted 
son. Near them or far ahead, sccording to 
the caprice of girl and horse, rides Kate, 
mounted on Tommy. The old gypsy bloom 
is again in her cheeks, a deeper but no less 
brilliant light in her eyes. Tommy’s de- 
portment shows that he quite forgets that 
it is now high time he was adding sobriety 
to his other virtues. 

Tommy has accepted his friend’s friend 
as his friend. He will bow his head to 
Miss Leland and acknowledge her lumps of 
sugar by raising his foot, and pick up her 
handkerchief asa gentleman should; but 
whinny after her he will not, and nobody 
can make him. 

* Dear old Tommy,” Kate sometimes 
says, her arms clasped about the creamy 
neck; ‘‘and did you go through all that 
trouble, and did you make our fortunes at 
last?” 


PUZZLEDOM. 
ad- 
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NUMERICAL BNIGMAS, 
1. 

I am composed of ten letters. 

My 5, 10, 8, 8, 4isan important organ of the 
buman body. 

My 6,7, 10, 1, 3, is nearly synonymous with 
add. 

My 5, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is the cheeriest spot in many 
householas. 

My whole frequently occurs in different parts 
‘of the world. 

2. ; 

I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 1, 2, 8, 3, 11 is useful alide to teachers and 
mariners, 

My 5, 11, 8, 3, 6, used as a noun is synonymous 
with beginning. 

My 1, 7, 6, 12, is one of the political divisions 
of the earth. 

My 6, 4, 9, is much used in kitchen utensils, 

My 11, 2, 10, 9, is what fleshy people often 
wish to be. 

To my whole the gratitude of the world is 
due. 

8. 

I am composed of thirteen letters, 

My 3, 11, 2, is always heard in large cities. 

My 9, 7, 8, 10, 12, is applied to a person who 
is of age. 

My 1,5, 18, is aclimbing plant. 

My 4 and 6 sre identical, and the letter is one 
in peculiar demand among egotists. 

My whole is a marked trait of men of 
talent. 

4. 
Iam composed of twenty letters. 

My 7, 16, 18, 18, no one likes to do. 

My 17, 6, 8, 11, is a dark red. 

My 19, 20, 3, 14 is a two-wheeled vehicle. 

My 2,1, 4, 12, is a short story. 

My 15, 10, 5, a talented American poet. 

My 7, 16, 9, 4, .6 a season of the yar. 

My whole is a title of a popular novel. 

H. H. B, 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 

A saying of 47 letters. 

My 44, 2, 20, is a large piece of wood. 
My 33, 38, 15, is a round body. 

My 48, 6, 11, reposed. 

My 17, 45, 86, is a youth. 

My 12, 41, 8, is a fowl. 

My 37, 39, 7, is a short pointed wire. 
‘My 47, 9, 1, is a fish. 

My 14, 10, 34, to move swiftly. 

My 38, 6, 22, is a cistern of tanners. 
My 41, 46, 9, is a period of time. 

My 25, 27, 4, is an animal of the hart species. 





My 28, 18, 31, is a portion. 
My 35, 10, 13, isa very mean thing. 


My 21, 42, 16, to hasten. 

My 5, 24, 23, to study, 

My 40, 2, 29, is @ fish. 

My 26, 30, 32, is an abbreviation of a near 
relative. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 13ru. 
THREE CONNECTED PUZZLES, 


1, 
C cacti I 
H Helen N 
R roast T 
I Irish H 
8 stave E 
T tramp P 
M Mecca A 
A abyss 8 
8 sweet T 
2. 
W whist T 
E earth H 
W waste E 
E ethic © 
L lasso O 
C cream M 
O oboli I 
M mourn N 
E ewing G 
3. 
GlaNces 
StrEams 
GloWing 
Hol Yday 
FriEnds 
CreAtes 
ExtRact 


ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 

A-cute, B-old, C-rag, D-rink, E-late, F-lag, 
G-rant, H-our, I-rate, J-auut, K-ink, L-earn, 
M-ask, N-ail, O-range, P-ass, » D, e (east, 
north, east); it is also Keneh, aca, 8-tone, 
T-ove, U-rim, V-ale, W-ant, X-per, Y-ear, 

~oar. 








Selections. 
THE FLIGHT OF YEARS. 


Ir is somewhat ixexplicable that any man 
in private station almost in any public one, 
should be sensitive about his age, and it is 
at least, a tradition that every woman is. 
Recourse to the following table may either 
betray or punish this trait. If it he handed 
to a lady with the request to point out the 
columns of figurés in which her age occurs, 
and then the figures at the top of those 
columns be added together, the cat is out 
of the bag. 


TABLE. 
1 2 4 8 16 
3 3 5 9 17 
5 6 6 10 18 
7 7 7 11 19 
9 10 12 12 y 


20 
ll ll 13 18 21 


13 14 4 14 22 
15 15 15 15 23 
17 18 20 24 24 
19 19 21 25 26 
21 22 22 26 26 
23 23 23 27 27 
25 26 28 28 28 
27 27 29 29 29 
29 30 30 80 30 
31 31 31 31 $1 
33 + «(34 36 40 48 
35 35 87 41 49 
87 38 38 42 50 
39 39 39 43 51 
41 42 44 44 52 
48 43 45 45 53 
45 46 46 46 54 
47 47 47 47 55 55 
49 50 52 56 56 56 
51 61 53 57 57 57 
53 54 54 58 58 58 
55 55 55 59 59 59 
57 58 60 60 60 60 
59 59 61 61 61 61 
61 62 62 62 62 62 
63 63 63 63 68 63 











ES 


RENEWED HER AGE TEN YEARS. 

That life may be prolonged is the desire of 
every invalid, even with suffering, but this is 
not all Compound Oxygen does, as the letters of 
mney 3 patients testify. A Lawrence (Mass.) lady 
writes : 

“* My old troubles are all slowly leaving me. 
Ihave renewed my age ten years or more.” 

A farmer writes from Lockesburg, Ark. : 

~ Cam focling better aad olegrer of pain than 
for years. I can plow all da 

A lady writes from North Waterford, Me, : 

“ My mother, yr § 81 years old, feels as 
well as she did when years old. She walks 
around the house spryly and does considerable 
work. She is living, she says, a new life.” 

If you think that you or any of your friends 
might be benefited by the use of this treatmen 
you can decide after an examination of a 
of its work in a multitude of cases. A pam- 
phiet of nearly two hundred pages will be mailed 
free to any applicant by Drs, Stanxey & Paten, 

1529 Areh Street, Phila.—W. Y. Witness. 
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count to clergymen ‘or catalogue to 
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“GREATEST 


INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 


should have it. 
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POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS. 
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STEPHEN ’ F. . WHITMAN & SON 
Bole Manufacturers, 
A.V.con EU onl Rathns Sttnts, FRMLASIREERA. PA, 
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HOTELS. ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT 


Broadway, corner 1ith St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICE, 
BOSTON, 

















BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 
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genuine unless erat 
1s the Priestley Tr 


H, O'Neill 





most thoroughly goods in the market. They 
why Australian wool. You can easily distinguish os 
and regularity of finish. They are always the same 
thus enabling you to match oa Varwished and are dyed in ¢ in ies standard 
‘arnished Board,” showing 


_ PRIESTLEY 'S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


are made of the finest silk aud 
their softness and beauty 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[January 20, 1887. 








The Independent. 


THE LARGEST, THE ABLEST, AND THE BEST RELIGIOUS AND 
LITERARY WEEKLY. 


Special Announcement. 


Arrangements have been made that justify the promise that the columns of Tue 
INDEPENDENT for the coming year will be far more interesting, instructive and attractive, 
in every particular than ever before. 


Tue following is a partial list of the contributions that will appear. We will 
publish articles, 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL, 
BY 


F. D. Hontmuseron, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 
A. Crievetanp Coxz, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
Tomas M. Crark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 
Howarp Oscoop, D.D., of Rochester, w Y 
Pror. Wa. M. Tarior, D.D., of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
A. J. Gorpon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 
5 James Freeman Crarke, D.D., Church of Disciples, Unitarian of Boston, Mass. 
W. R. Howstineron, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 
W. 8. Rawsrorp, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 
Joun Hatt, D.D., LL.D, of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. New York. 
Howaxp Crossy, D.D., Fourth Ave. Presbyterian Church of New York. 
THEODORE - ’ yigk, D.D., LL.D., Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
T. T. Munagr, D.D., of the United Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 
Danser Curry, D.D., LL.D., Editor Me ist Review, of New York. 
Pror. Groroe R. Crooxs, D.D., LL.D., Drew Theological Seminary. 
WittiaM Tayor, Missionary Bishop of Africa. 
Avexanper MoKenziz, D.D., First Congregational Church of Cambridge, Mass. 
Prov. H. E. Jacoss, D.D., Lutheran, of Philadelphia. 
Jonw H. Vincent, D.D., of Plaintield, N. J. 


Gores F. Penrzoost, D.D., Tompkins Ave. Congregational Church of Brook- 








lyn, N. Y. 
Joun ra Horst, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Ranpotpu 8. Fosrzr, DD., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
F. W. Conran, DD., Editor Lutheran Observer, 

Dr. Hatt will write a series of articles on Christian Work; Dr. Osaoop, on the 
Higher Biblical Criticism; Dr. Penrzoost, on Revivals; Dr. Curier, on Temperance 
Dr. Vincent, on the Sunday-School; Dr. Jaocons, on the Obstacles to the Union of the 
Lutheran Bodies in America, and others on equally timely topics. 


SOCIAL, POLITICAL AVD ECONOMIC. 

Proy. Wittiam G. Sumner, of Yale College, will write a series of articles giving the con- 
servative and ‘‘ high economic” view of various social topics. 

Paes. Joun Bascom, LL.D., of the University of Wisconsin, will write a short series of 
articles in answer to Prof. Simon Newcomb’s * Plain Man’s Talks On The Labor 
Question,” published in Tag Inpgpenpent. 

A Kwieat or Lasor will write a short series of papers on the work of his Organization. 

Pres. Geores Wasusvurn, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, will write from time 
to time on the political questions of the East. 

Justin MoCarray, M. P., will discuss any new phases of the Irish question as they arise. 

Turoporse Sranton, of Paris, will continue his articles on the religious and poiitica: 
affairs of France. 


REFORMS IN JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 
THE INDEPENDENT will publish articles on this subject by 

Joun M. Harwan, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Sran_ey Maturws, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Samugt F. Mityer, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Judge Cuanies Anprzws, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Judge Joun F. Ditton, of New York. 
Judge Rosert Eart, of Herkimer, N. Y. 
Judge Joun Lowxz11, of Boston, Mass. 
Hon. Davw Doupiey Fiztp, of New York. 


CRITICISM, ART, AVD TRAVEL, 

Tuomas Wentworts Hieernson, of Cambridge, Mass., will contribute a monthly article 
on Current Liter Tendencies. 

Mavrice Tuompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will write a number of critical studies of 
American and Foreign Literature with especial reference to the future of our fiction 
and poetry. 

JAMES Paws, the English novelist, and the Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to write his monthly budget of ‘‘ English Notes.” 

Mas. Sonvyier Van Rensseraer, the best art critic of this country, will write three arti- 
cles a month for our department of ‘‘ Fine Arts,” and 

Wis C. Warp, of London, will review the leading Art Exhibitions of England, in a 
monthly article. 

Joaquin Minter and Grace Grzenwoop will furnish articles of Travel. 

Ayvrew Lanye, the versatile guthor of Poems, Essays, Stories, and Novels, will write a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ Letters on Literature.” They will be written in much 
the same style as his ‘‘ Letters to Dead Authors,” which were published and read so 
widely a year ago. 

Epwvuxp Gossr, the well-known English Poet and Critic, will contribute a series of articles 
giving the quaint and odd history of certain old books, together with amusing gossip 
concerning their composition. Mr. Gossz has been a life-long collector of rare 
books. 

Cuaries Duptzy Warner, Donatp G. Mrrongett (Ik Marve), Rionarp Henry Srop- 

DARD and others, will write occasional articles. 


POETRY. - 
We will publish Poems by 


Susan CooLipas. 

Tue GoopaLgs. 

Avastin Donsson, of London, England. 
Grace Denio LITORFIELD. 

Erto Maoxay, of London England. 

Lovisgs CaHanDLeR Movtron. 

Pair Bourke Marston, of London, Eng. 
Evizabets Stuart Paewps. 


Rionarp Henry Sroppaxrp. 
Mavriog THompson. 

Epira M. Tomas. 

J. T. Trowsrines. 

Evra Waeetzer Wi0ox. 
Joun G. Wairtizr. 
Epmunp Gossz, of London, 
Ayprew Lane, of London, 


STORIES. 
E. P. Roz will write a short serial for publication in THE INDEPENDENT, during 


IsapeL F. Hapaoop, author of ‘Epic Songs of Russia,” and translator of Tolstoi’s 
novels, will translate several short stories from the Russian, for THE INDEPENDENT. 
Tomas Wentworts Hiceinsos, W. E. Norns, F. W. Rosmson, Jota Sonarer, 
Hargizt Prescott Sporvorp, Grace Denio Litonristp, James Pars, Rosz Terry Cooxs, 
and others, will furnish short stories during the year. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

One year, $3.00; for 6 months $1.50; for 4 months, $1.00; for 8 months, 75 cents. 
Two years, $5.00. Five years, $10.00. Any number over five at the same rate, invariably 
with one remittance. 

<@ Those w uainted with Tus InpgPgnvest will do themselves a kindness by 
sending us 80 cents for one month's subscription, thus consecutive numbers 


to enable them to judge of its merits and determine whe it is such 9 paper as 
would suit tastes. 


@&@ Specimen copies free. , 
All subscriptions to Taz Ixpgrgnpznrt are stopped at the expiration of the time paid 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
£5 1Broadway, X. ¥. 


land. 
England. 


1887 


for. 








Sarum and Garien. 


The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to recewe any 
practical hinls, suggestions or tnyormation thal 
wil make thie department more vaiuable to those 
of owr subscribers who feel epectally interested.) 








TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 


BY RURALIST. 








Winer Darnyme.—This is proving profitable, 
and, hence, increasing in popularity, Mr. H. 
B. Gurler, a noted dairyman, is a strong ad- 
vocate of winter dairying. He claims that by 
changing from summer to winter dairying, he 
bas raised the average net profit on forty cows 
from $15 to $40 per head. His winter ration is 
early cut clover and timothy, with equal parts 
by measure of wheat-bran and corn-meal. One 
winter his milk suddenly shrank from 885 to 
750 pounds, and on ascertaining the cause, he 
found that late had been substituted for early 
cut hay. 

InocReasE IN Fruit CuuturE.—In an address 
at the last meeting of the American Horticult- 
ural Society, its president, the Hon, Parker 
Earle, of Iilinois, stated that thirty years ago 
the daily receipts of strawberries in the city of 
Chicago—now the second greatest fruit market 
in the world—could all have been carried in one 
wagon, and it would not have been a large load 
either. Now whole railway trains are engaged 
to carry the daily supply of that market, which 
often amounts to three hundred tons, and some- 
times to twice that quantity. A similar increase 
of supply has taken place in most of the mar- 
kets of the country. 

Suozrnc a Kicxrna Honrss.—Prof. 0. RB. 
Gleason, the noted horse trainer, says it is next 
to impossible to shoe a kicking horse, but that 
with the contrivance here described, the dan- 
gerous work can be made almost boy's play. 
Buckle a strap around the hind feet below 
the fetiock joint, have a ring in the strap. Next 
take a wooden pin four inches long, and double 
the horse’s tail over it. Pass a slip-noose over 
the pin and run the end of the rope through 
the ring on the hind foot, and with the end in 
your hand stand off a little distance. Then say 
to the horse, *‘ Take up your foot,” and tighten 
the rope, After a few futile kicks he will give 
up and offer no further resistance. If a horse 
is very vicious to shoe, always use the Eureka 
bridle in eonnection with the other. 

MeasurinG Corn 1n Cnis.—This is claimed 
to bea very good method fer measuring corn 
in the ear: Multiply the length, breadth and 
hight of the crib together, which gives its con- 
tents in cubic feet. Multiply the product thus 
obtained by .4 (4-10tbs), which will give the 

ber of b of shelled corn in the crib. 
Example: How many bushels in a crib sixteen 
feet long, eight feet wide and ten feet high? 
16 feet x 8 feet 1 9 feet=1,152 cubic feét, which, 
multiplied by .4 equals 460.8 bushele. If the 
corn is in the busk, multiply the cubic contents 
of the crib in feet by .3 (3 10chs. ) 

Haur-srEzp CaTrLte.—In Manitoba the buf. 
falo bull crossed upon the domestic cow has 
produced (at the penitentiary farm, Winnipeg), 
a handsome half-breed of the shape and color of 
the cow, and with the hide and fur-bearing 
qualities of the buffalo. Several such animals 
are now thriving finely. The half-breed female 
crossed with a buffalo bull gives still better re- 
sulte, the offspring greatly resembling the pure- 
bred buffalo, immensely improved by making 
up in the hind-quarters, thereby increasing his 
value as a beef animal, and still retaining the 
fur robe. A company has been organized at 
Winnipeg to prosecute this novel line of breed- 
ing. Is bids fair to be very profitable. 

Mux Prices.—It is stated that the price of 
milk delivered at the condensing factory in 
Elgin, Lil., from October 1st to April 1st, aver- 
ages three cents per quart net, and the farmers 
are dissatisfied, because in 1882-83 they got 
8.8 cents. The average price at the Dutchess 
County (N. Y.), condenseries for this winter is 
$.21 cents per quart, or only about six per cent. 
higher tham the Elgin price. Of course, milk 
can be produced much cheaper in Illinois than 
in New York or New England. 

InocuLATION FoR Pievno-Prevmonia.—lt is 
stated that contagious pleuro-pneumonia, having 
broken out in Forfarshire, Scotland, the inocu- 
lation of the affected animals was advocated by 
the local authorities, charged with the treatment 
of the disease. Several instances are mentioned 
where, after such treatment, the disease was 
stopped without any loss from milk or other- 
wise, except that the cows operated on lost their 
tails, more or less, asthe operation had to be 
performed in the lower joint of the tail. The 
result of this, if the cattle are not kept in strict 
quarantine until delivered to the butcher, will 
be the spreading of the disease. 

Oats ror Bazzpixe Pouitar.—Probably but 
few of our readers, remarks an exchange, have 
ever tried the experiment of feeding oats to 
breeding poultry, and in large proportion— 


hol 











all other grains. A fancier who has tried this 
(and, as he says, “‘ both econowically and sac- 
cessfully’), assures us that oate may be usedin 
this way to very good advantage, as a daily 
food for breeding fowls the year round, and 
erpecially for the Asiatic varieties, that are so 
predisposed to put on an excess of internal fat 
when fed in the ordinary way. 

Roor1xe wit Straw.—Shingles cost a good 
deal of money, remarks an Eastern contempo- 
rary, and even board roofing costs more than 
many farmers think they can afford, while yet 
feeling the necessity of providing warm shelter 
for their stock, A good temporary roof may be 
made, where straw is plentiful, by first building 
a stout arch and piling straw over it so deeply 
that rain will not soak through. It is still better 
to make a steep incline, pnt on enough straw 
for warmth, and thatch with straw to keep out 
wet. A well-made straw thatch will last eight or 
ten years, or nearly as long es most board roofs 
will keep in good condition, 

Parer ror WarmTH.—An Eastern journal 
offers the timely reminder that there is no 
cheaper mode of keeping out cold than by the 
use of paper, provided it is kept dry. It is im- 
pervious to wind, and two or three thicknesses 
placed between two blankets or even sheete, will 
preserve as many spaces of confined air, which 
is even a better shield from cold. Tarred paper 
can be obtained quite cheaply, and is better for 
battening sheds and stables than are the boards 
generally used for the purpose. 

PouuTry Prorirs.— Most poultrymen estimate 
that each hen will afford a profit of $1 per year. 
This may seem small to some, but it means after 
the interest on capital, food, and other cash ex- 
penses are paid. It is really a large profit, as 
most of the hens are nut valued at more than 
half that sum each, and with a flock of thirty 
hens it represents the interest on @5C0, at sit 
percent, When we take into consideration the 
fact that on most farms the actual capital in- 
vested in poultry is very small, the profit from 
the hens is usually quite large—far greater than 
on most other products. 

Wuewn to Prvck Ducxs.—The time to pick 
duck feathers, like fruit, is when they are ripe, 
avers an authority. This may be learned by 
catching two or three and pulling « few feathers 
here and,there.fIf they pull bard, and the quills 
are filled with bloody fluid, they are not ripe; 
but if they pull easy, and the quills are clear, 
you may know it is the “best time to pick.” 
Ducks may be plucked four times a year. Never 
pluck the long tufts of coarse feathers on the 
side that support the wings. 

Bsppine Fors Stocx.—This isa timely topic. 
and below are some interesting figures there- 
upon, Farmers who are in the habit of using 
different kinds of absorbants as bedding for 
stock, will do well to ponder over the following 
data, showing the number of pounds of liquid 
which one hundred pounds of the named air- 
dried substances will hold without dripping 
when pressed intoa box. Fibrous peat,658 ; moss, 
409; pea straw, 356; rye straw, 304; beech 
leaves, 241; oak leaves, 241; pine needles, 208 ; 
joam, $1; sand, 14. The straw was cut into 
two-inch lengths. The liquids being as val- 
uable as the solid excrement of animals, it is 
worth while for farmers to use absorbents, and 
those who “ get the best” will be most benefited. 

Urmize THe Bones.—farmers and gardeners 
shoula gather up all the bones scattered about 
thé yards and prepare them for use in fertiliz- 
ing their lands. There are various ways of do- 
ing this. One 1s to smash them with an old ax 
or a sledge-hammer, the finer the better, and 
place the broken pieces into a barrel or other 
vesse), interspersed with layers of good hard- 
wood unslacked ashes. Keep the mass moist, 
not allowing the lye or potash to escape Ins 
few months the bones will become jelly, and you 
will have a fertilizer superior to much of the 
stuff that costs $40 or $50 per ton in the 
market. 

Apvice To SHzrHERps.—When once the mind 
is made up as to the kind and number of sheep- 
stick. Don's let the report that some other man, 
or some other place is working wonders with 
some other kind of sheep, divert you from the 
road you have marked out. Work to show the 
world what you can do with your sheep, and 
with your surroundings. When )ou buy a sheep 
for breeding purposes, be sure that it is better 
than the best in your own flock in blood and 
physical development; aud when you have 
bought it sce that it is cared for like any other 
valuable piece of property. When the time 
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